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rich mingling of Havors 


—now pleasing 
more people 
than 
any other coffee 
ever offered 
for sale 


HEY come by sea from 
the four corners of the 
earth —huge, fragrant 
sacks of berries for your 
breakfast cup. Count- 

less natural flavors—-the world’s choice 

coffees from more than forty 
tropical lands! 

Yet, one by one they have all failed. 
Nosingle coffee grown hasever pleased 
those men and women in America who 
most appreciate the good things of life... 

It is no single flavor, but a rich: 
mingling of many flavors that has now 
won the first real nation-wide fame 
that ever came to a coffee. A blend 
created years ago by a southerner of 
the old South. 





A special shade 
of mellow goodness 


Born with a genius for flavor, brought 
up in a land of good things to eat and 
drink, Joel Cheek long ago dreamed of 
a new coffee flavor. And he had the 
courage to persist through trial after 
trial until he achieved it. 

In the blend which he finally 
perfected down in old Nashville 
there was an added touch of mellow 
goodness that delighted the great 
families of old Dixie. Years ago 
Joel Cheek’s blend became the favorite 
coffee of the South. 

Today the news of that special rich- 
ness has spread rapidly. From coast to 
coast, Maxwell House Coffee has come 
as an unexpected pleasure to those 
who understand fine food. From New 
York to Los Angeles it is now pleasing 
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more people than any other coffee ever 
offered for sale. 

Known to the South alone a few 
years ago, Maxwell House is now the 
largest selling coffee in the United 
States —by far the most popular of all 
coffees in a long list of our great cities. 


A new experience awaits your fam- 
ily in that shade of difference, in that 
special full-bodied smoothness of Max- 
well House Coffee. As you pour your 
first cup, its very fragrance will tell 
you why this blend has won such 
fame. Grocers have Maxwell House 
Coffee in the sealed blue tins. Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Company, Nashville, 
Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago. 
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America’s largest selling high grade coffee 





Radio listeners—tune i::! Noted artists every Thurs- 
day—Maxwell House Coffee Radio Hour, 9 p. m. 
Eastern Time, 8 p. m. Central Time: WJZ, WBz, 
WBZA, WHAM, KDKA, WJR, KYW, WTMJ, WOC, WHO. 
WOW, WGMS, KSD, WDAF, KVOO, WBAP, KPRC, WSB 
WSM, WMC, WHAS, WLW, WBAL, WRVA, WBT, WJAX 
8 p. m. Pacific Time: KGW, KFOA, KHQ. Mondays 7 
p. m. Pacific Time: KSL. Tuesdays 8 p. m. Pacific 
Time: KMTR. Wednesdays 8 p. m. Pacific Time: 
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Food celebrated throughout the old 

South was served at the Maxwell 

House in Nashville. There this 

blend of fine coffees was served for 
years 


“Good to the 
last drop™ 
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Peg Warner telephoned 
last evening and asked 


if we would Itke to 





— Last night, at 
the Warners’, we heard some 


wonderful music 


\) 
; SY 
i Pec Warner tele- 
poe phoned last eve- 


ning and asked if 
like to 
run over and hear 
their Ortho- 
phonic Victrola. 
We would—and 
did. . . . We have 
never spent a more enjoyable eve- 
It was like being at the 
orchestra 


we would 


new 


run over 


ning. 
opera, an 
piano recital, and a country- 
club dance, all in the same eve- 
ning. With some Negro spirituals 
thrown in for good measure. 
George and I were simply 
amazed that such music could be 
coming out of a cabinet. It was 
so realistic . . . so lifelike. 
You felr, almost, 
that you could 
Carry ON a conver- 
sation with the 


== 


1 couldn't help think- 
ing of our poor old 
eaiking-machine at 


home 


The New 
Orthop honic 





concert, a’ 


And the 
wasn't all. 
Victrola of 


singers! 
music 
This 
Peg’s has an elec- 
tric 
cealed somewhere 


motor con- 


inside 
have to wind it or 
anything. 

I couldn't help thinking of 
our poor old talking-machine at 
It was all right in its 


-you don't 


We've simp ) 


home. 
day 

cars! George and I decided then 
and there that we will have an 
Orthophonic Victrola. Not 
some day,’ but vow. It will 
mean such a lot to the children, 


and so were the horse- 


“e 


as well as to George and me 
and our friends. 

Peg says they paid a 
small $25 I 
think she said—and then 


te 


down 







sum 


so much month. 


Also, the dealer allowed 


every 


them something on their 
old machine. Idon'tknow 
if this is the regular prac- 


tice or not, but George is 





got 


have an Orthophoni 


going to find out tomorrow. 
We've simply got to have 
an Orthophonic even 
if we have to pay cash. 





Ask vour dealer to demonstrate 
an Orthophonic Victrola in 
_ your home, where you may judge 
,. its harmonious appearance as 
well as its musical performance. 
There are many beautiful models, 
from $75 to $1550, list price. See 
and hear the Victrola, 
which changes its own records. It 
an hour without oper- 


Automat t 


plays for 
ating attention. 











Number Seven-twenty-five. The 
Orthophonic Victrola with six- 
tube Radiola. List price, $385. 
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much difference do clothes make in a womat 

much ditference to a Have vou e 
wondered what vour husband would think of vou in r 
over heels —in an outmoded gown? 


man? 
sets 


a problem for every wife to ponder in a poignant 


story called “Fifteen Dollars—and a Little Change Look 
for it in February 

ALL the vear long they are marching down church 
™ aisles, and standing before justices of the peace, tak 
ing the beautiful old vow “to have and to hold til 
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thev are asking the Law to release them from that vow 
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they took so happily. One hundred and eighty thousand 
vear—are acknowledging that they have 
fallen what they —and the world — expected. 
Vera L. Connolly has the reason for it. You will find it in 
her keen article, “Every Man for Himself.” It will appear 
in the Kebruary number 


couples eacn 


short of 


[' YOU are happy, should you boast of it—and especially 
to the man you once thought had been created merely 
in order to make you happy? Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 
has loosed a shower of whimsy on the subtle situation of 


two couples who find they share memories between 


then sec “Writing to Your O!d Love,” in February 
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eA Prayer for ' 


Service 
By Violet Alleyn Storey 
Illustrated by Forrest C. Crooks 


Let me, O Lord, have always one for whom 
lo do the humble tasks of every day 

lhe tender, life-warm things. Oh, grant me this, 
You who served men a holy, human way! 


When morning comes, let there be one to rouse 

And one for whom, through all the light-crisp hours, 
lo sweep, and sew, and dust, and bake, and fill 

\ly rooms with cheer, my garden with glad flowers. 


When stars shine high above our neighbor trees 
Outside this quiet, ruffly-curtained place, 

Grant me at least one form to be tucked in, 
One hand to touch, one kiss-awaiting face 


How much more radiantly day breaks, how much 
More lightly all the laughing hours will trea 

low hushed the night for one who serves with love 

You know who poured men wine and broke them bread 





An old man with a shallow flat basket full of red roses appearing at that moment in search d 
put it into Avis’ arms, while surrounding tables with an embarrassing outburst of sym 


Tand Where 


Things Seem VUery Real There, anda 


ROCKET is a lovely thing. It 
wavers up the sky so calmly, 
climbing like a golden bean-stalk 

it threads the air 
infinite—at the very 
of its endeavor it 
moment, poised 


breathless height 

seems to hang for a 
between consummation 
and defeat—but only for a moment—then 
with a sigh, with a throb like a bursting 
heart—it spills its treasure to the dark 
Gold stars and silver—scarlet and 
green—burning spray—ghostly foam 

“Happy, Avis?” some one asked kindly. 
It might have been Cousin George 


suns 


Avis, huddled on the window-sill, made 
14 


it fingers the 


a polite little smile with her mouth, 
murmuring, “Of course!” 

She didn’t trouble to lie with her 
eves, because she was looking out 
into the dark where the rocket had 
been Besides, whether 
really happy or not made inconsiderable 
difference to the noisy, satis 
fied group in the room behind her. They 
considered that the day had been a success. 
lhey saw no lack in the night now going 
forward 

The Fourteenth of July—in Paris! 

“T call this a pretty good party!”’ said 
Arthur Deming proudly. 


she was 


she was sure 


Honest and Sin- 


By Fanny 


Illustrated b) 


man who worked on 
American newspape 
in Paris. It was his room in which t 
party was gathered together, smoking 
drinking beer, eating bread and chees 
after the long ride back from Versailles 
Avis didn’t smoke, didn’t drink, at 
wasn’t hungrv—for bread and chee 
So she sat in the window, gently refus 


Arthur was a 
newspaper--on an 





customers, the Poet, with the gallantest gesture imaginable, bought the whole basketful and 
pathy heartily applauded. ‘‘Bonne chance, Charlot!”’ they cried. ‘‘Bon soir, mes enfants!”’ 


You Are Not 


cere. That's what -Makes This such a Good Story 


>. 
‘ ‘ ° 9 
H e 1 | l p L eS ad them because, what with the beer George Brooks Avis’ father’s 


ind the comfort of the haphazard nephew—that 1 why he called her 
pleasant room, their spirits were ‘‘li 1.’ Unspeakable condescen 

Mars hall Frants rising every moment—but = she i! if she were still a snub-nosed, 
idn’t turn her head and she didn’t leggy infant! if she weren't past sixte 
take any part in their tiresome nd 4 

itations to come and refi i, and gaie What called to her was the nigh 

pape tched the rockets rising over th t tsicle th lark warm. he } 

“h tl veut block and a half awa g thre here the tireworks were plaving 

oking mM seine “He . little cousin, we haven I be Cl 


t 


hees e could hear Lily, Arthur’s thin, eager much for vou lhat was George Brooks moth ind = her 
vil ughing excitedly over nothing; she again, unable to understand temperament, Jimmy—there wasn't « im 
, al Ou ‘ar Babs Gregory's contralto drawl moods, anvthing but eating and drinking ready to drive any one crazy! Georg 
cheese it | George Brooks’ brisk, business-man and going about in taxis. to go to Paris —he had to try once more 
n tions She couldn’t help hearing “Of course, not,”’ said Avis aloofly. induce Babs Gregory to marry hin 
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now that he was in Paris, now that Avis 
had seen Babs Gregory with him, Avis 
could have told him he had no more chance 
than a dying gladiator. Only the poor 
thing didn’t seem to knowit. He seemed to 
think three years of a 

Paris art  school— 


dripped dying down the sky. 
were growing fewer. 
gold rising hissing to the surface of that 
dark pond, the sky. Instead, flares began 
to burn on the ancient bridge—red flares, 


Rockets 
No more snakes of 


flaming and dying down—then white fire, 

cold and unearthly. As the white fire 

burned, one tall tree stood dark while 

another just beyond it turned suddenly 
all greenish silver. 

“Like—enchant- 

ment!” thought Avis. 





which was what Babs 
had had, and wanted 
more—could be giv en 
up and _ forgotten 
just like that! —for 
the mere pleasure of 
being Mrs. George J. 
Brooks, and going 
home to live in Forest 
Glade, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Avis had a certain 
amount of sympathy 
for Babs—none at all 
for the Demings. 

“Of course, bring 
the child!” they had 
said at dinner in her 
mother’s and father’s 
hotel, when the Ver- 
sailles party had been 
suggested. (Only an 
act of God kept her 
mother and father and 
Jimmy from coming 
along, too—if you 
could call hives an act 
of God, which was 
what Avis’ father had 
come down with di- 
rectly after the fatal 
dinner.) “Of course, 
bring the child. She 
won't be at all in the 
way. How absurd! 
She’s sucha sweet, old- 
fashioned little thing! 
She won’t mind being 
an odd number. We 
don’t know any male 
children—unfortu- 
nately. Anyhow, she 
really ought to see 
Versailles!” - 

Versailles on the 
Fourteenth of July! 
One didn’t go to places 
like that because one 
ought to. Besides 
which the Demings 
and Cousin George 
and Babs had come 
between Avis and Ver- 
sailles, after she got 
there. Like a smoke- 
screen—like a cloud of 
locusts. 

A pretty good party, 
Mr. Deming called it. 
(vis called it a sicken- 
ing flop. To herself, 
of course. You can't 
very well be frank 
about that sort of 
thing when you're an 
odd number anyhow— 








Cousin George with 
acrusty chunk of bread 
in one hand and a 
glass of brune bier in 
the other, came and 
looked out over her 
shoulder, making hor- 
rible swallowing 
noises. 

“Gosh!” he said. 
“‘Those fireworks must 
have cost a fortune! 
Never saw anything 
like ’em!”’ 

“You don’t see ’em 
now,” thought Avis. 

And presently he 
went away, as if her 
unspoken snub had 
got to him. He went 
back into the room 
and settled down with 
the others to more 
footless humor and 
more stupid, rattling 
talk. 

They had been like 
that at Versailles—the 
fourofthem. Casual 
about the fountains, 
the endless green al- 
leys, the bed of Marie 
Antoinette, the 
thatched roofs of her 
playhouse cottages— 
but very much con- 
cerned as to when they 
ate and whether or not 
they caught a cab. 

“Did they ever 
know,” mused Avis 
“what life is really 
like? What romance 
is? Or when you get 
to be as old as they 
are—doesn’t it matter 
any more? Are their 
imaginations kind of 
crippled? Their senses 
sort of dull?” 

She could have felt 
sorry for them if they 
hadn’t just at that 
moment begun to guf- 
faw in unison over 
some pointless elderly 
joke. 

Just the way they 
had behaved at Ver- 
sailles! Walking in 
the shadow of that 
kingly, gray-pink pal- 
ace—crossing those 
stretches of plushy 
grass—passing by 
high, rusty gates set 








when you're’ only 
George’s little cousin 
and sixteen to other people’s twenty-seven, 
thirty-two, thirty-five, and thirty-eight. 
“Heavens, how I loathe middle-age!”’ 
thought Avis bitterly—but she gasped, for 
all her chilly poise, as a shower of crimson 
bubbles broke from a golden string and 


The Poet was still there. He had 
finished the bread and ham and 


butter. 
of one 


Now he had the fingers 
hand clenched in his 


hair and was writing a poem 


in crumbling brick 
walls with cobbled, 
tree-hung lanes beyond . . 

Avis had hung back to stare at one of the 
gates. She had almost heard hoofbeats on 
the cobbles—had almost seen come riding 
through a man in dark velvet, with rufiles 
at his wrists, with a plumed hat on his 
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curled head, with a laugh and a kiss in his 

eyes—on his way toa masked lady waiting. 
The masked lady would have been not 

too tall—with deep gray eyes—a soft red 

mouth—Avis wished her mother would lis- 

ten to reason on the 

subject of rouge 


“Well, I can’t help it—I’m so hungry 


my knees are wobbly.” 


Avis would never be able to think of 
that wild, weatherbeaten, marble centaur 
and his high clipped hedge and his webs 
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of shade without thinking also of Mrs. 
Deming’s wobbly knees. Things like that 
made you believe in capital punishment 

From white fire, transmuting river 
and roofs and trees into the argent pallor 





and lipstick; gray 
eyes, deep gray 
eves, really needed 
both. But you sim 
ply couldn’t tell a 
parent anything! 
Anvhow, that was 
just the way the 
Demings and 
Cousin George and 
Babs had behaved 
at Versailles! 
Spoiling the whole 
thing for Avis. Ab 
solutely taking the 
edge off it. 

For instance, 
that tall clipped 
hedge at the end of 
that marvelous 
lawn, and against 
the hedge, a marble 
centaur standing 

(was it a centaur 
or a faun?—not 
goat-and- man; 
horse-and- man 
what’s the differ 
ence! It was a 
perfectly “precious 
thing, like some- 
thing out of a 
poem). And _ the 
stillest, coolest, 
mossiest place 
shade like evening 
in the very middle 
of the day. Any- 
thing might have 
happened in that 
spot—you could 
simply feel it; flash- 
ing swords—blood 
on the leaping steel 

a cry—*‘Oh, God 

my only love 
my King!” <4 
beautiful gray 
eved woman—slim 
white arms out- 
stretched—running 
wildly across the 
grass—sobbing— 
a royal lover’s arm 
across her shoul- 
ders 

“Don’t weep, 
sweetheart —’tis 
nothing! Could I 
hear vou slandered 
and let the coward 
live”... 

What did hap- 
pen was the most 
disgusting wrangle 
between the Dem- 


1 





| 
| 











ings on the subject 
of food. 

“Darling—I’m getting hungry!’ That 
was Mrs. Deming. Thin women were al- 
ways hungry—but Mr. Deming had been 
rottenly cross about it. 

““Good gosh, Lily, have you got a hollow 
leg? You had breakfast at half-past ten.” 





Poets didn’t marry—if you 
could believe their biographies 

they lived in garrets and 
made love across roof-tops. 
It was beautiful to think of 


of a dream, the 
Pont Neuf returned 
now to rockets to 
Roman candles 
prodigal of fairy 
planets—to sheaves 
Ol hery spears, 
“Got another 
outfit over there 
behind Notre 
Dame,’ Mr. Dem- 
ing explained, com- 
ing to stand beside 
Avis and squint 
through his shell- 
rimmed glasses. 
“Hey girls! 
You're missing it. 
hisisa two-ringed 
circus. By gad, 
Brooks, that stuff 
must have cost 
something. Bigger 
and better fire 
works I neversaw!”’ 
Avis held her 
breath tillhe turned 
away again. Who 
cared what a sky 
rocket cost? The 
point was, it wasn’t 
a skyvrocket—over 
the Pont Neuf, or 
Notre Dame either. 
It was a thrill—it 
was a poem! Only 
people like the 
Demings and 
Cousin George 
hadn’tevestoseeit. 
Avis supposed, 
in a momentary re 
lenting, that you 
had to be young, 
really, to get a thrill 
out of things. To 
forget other things 
like your feet hurt- 
ing and getting 
hungry. You had 
to be young and 
crazy about life 
and—well—sort of 
sensitive. Take 
Babs Gregory, 
studying to be an 
artist. An artist 
ought to look like 
a picture, but Babs 
wore clothes in 
which Avis would 
not have been 
caught dead in a 
ditch. And her 
haircut was some 
thing frightful. So 
extreme!  Slicked 
back over her ears. 
The most boyish 
bob you ever saw. 


Nobody over sixteen ought to wear a bob 


like that. 
tempted it. 
poisonous 


Avis herself wouldn’t have at- 
It made Babs look absolutely 
with her big, dark-circled eves, 


her wide, bright, red mouth. Even Cousin 
George argued 


(Continued on page 172 





A Desert 





OY in the ARCTIC } 


The Story, asa Boy Tells 


It, of the Morrissey Expedition to Baffin Land 


. OW’D you like to try walrus 


wrangling?” 


One day last spring Dad 
I had just come 
in from a horseback ride and thought he was 


asked me that. 


kidding. Out in 
Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park in 
Colorado, where 
we live, walrus are 
scarce. 

But then Dad 
showed me a letter 
from Mr. Putnam, 
the New York 
publisher, asking if 
1 would like to go 
northtoBafiinLand 
on the schooner 
Morrissey. David 
Putnam, of course, 
was going, too. 
He is fourteen 
years old (just my 
age), and I had al- 
ready visited him 
in the East. As a 
matter of fact, 
we first got ac- 
quainted, I suppose, 
because it happened 
we both had written 
books. Longbefore 
we saw each other 
we did some ex- 
changing for our 
collections. He 
sent me a sea-lion’s 
jaw, which he found 
down on the Gala- 
pagos Islands on 
the Equator, in ex- 
change for one of 
my fossil shark’s 
teeth from the 
Mesa Verde. 

Want to goonan 
expedition to Baffin 
Land? There wasn’t 
any doubt about 
that. Hunting, ex- 
ploring, icebergs, 
Eskimos, and all the 
rest of it sounded 
almost too good to 
be true. 

Two days later 
I was on my way 
East. 

The Morrissey— 
that is the expedi- 
tion’s schooner com- 


manded by Captain Bob Bartlett 


from Rye on Long Island Sound, June 11th 
She is a two-masted 
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sailed 


fishing shudders when it hits heavier pieces” 


By Deric 


Nusbaum 








“It is pretty exciting to hear the ice 
crunching and rubbing against the 
side of the ship, which every once in 
a while gets a real jar and sort of 


vessel about a hundred feet long with a 
draft of twelve feet. As protection against 
ice there is an outer sheathing of green- 
heart, a sort of covering along the sides. 
And we didn’t have to depend upon sails 


alone, for there was 
a Diesel engine in 
stalled and all sort 
of other useful 
equipment, 

On the way up to 
Newfoundland we 
stopped and did a 
bit of fishing on a 
bank where the 
water was about 
twelve fathoms 
deep. A fathom, you 
know, is six feet. 
The cod we caught 
wereabout thelarg- 
est fish I ever saw. 
By the way, I found 
later that “down 
east’’ the word 
“fish” always means 
codfish. If you mean 
any other kind of 
fish, you say the 
name, like trout, 
or halibut, or sal 
mon. While we 
were fishing there, 
three of the party 
went in for a swim. 
The temperature 
of the water was 
thirty-six, and the 
air wasn’t much 
warmer. After our 
nice warm watei 
out in the south- 
west it didn’t 
sound very good to 
me. 

Our first stop was 
the little town of 
Brigus, Newfound- 
land, the home of 
Captain Bartlett. 
Captain Bob is, I 
suppose, theworld’s 
best-known ice 
navigator. Hecom- 
manded Peary’s 
vessel, the Roose- 
velt, on the Arctic 
expeditions which 
resulted in finding 
the North Pole in 
1909. At Brigus we 
visited his family 


His father, Captain William, is a fine old 
gentleman, who even last year was out In 
command of a winter sealing expedition, 





“It was great fun to find a 
place in the rigging and see 
how Captain Bartlett worked 
the vessel through the lanes 
of open water in the ice” 
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although he is over seventy years 
old. 

Some of us took a fishing trip 
inland from Brigus, in a very 
beautiful country. We had lots 
of fun and caught some trout, but 
they were pretty small. Back at 
the Morrissey, David and I took 
a skiff and went to spear flounders 
at the mouth of a little river as 
the tide came in. It was fine fun. 
We would take turns, one rowing 
and the other sitting in the bow 
spearing. We would look down in 
about a fathom of water and see 
the smooth outline of the fish on 
the pebbles. Then the fellow in 
the bow would lower the spear until it was 
almost on top of the fish and then push it 
down. Up would come a wriggling fine 
flounder, from eight to twenty inches long. 
That is, he would come up if our aim was 
true, which it wasn’t always! 

This was my first trip at sea. I didn’t 
know port from starboard. But David and 
the rest of them gave me lots of informa 
tion, and after a while I got pretty well 
broken in. On the six thousand miles of 
our trip we had all kinds of weather and a 
lot of very rough going, especially coming 


back. Some of it knocked me out for a 
little, but, generally speaking, for a 


“desert cabin-boy” I got through pretty 
well, so far as my appetite was concerned. 
Anyway I gained ten pounds, so I couldn't 
have missed many meals! 

The first night out of Brigus we got into 
our first ice. It was mostly ‘“growlers,” 
which is what they call the small bergs. 
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It is pretty exciting to hear the ice crunch- 
ing and rubbing against the side of the ship, 
which every once in a while gets a real jar 
and sort of shudders when it hits heavier 
At first it makes vou a bit nervous, 
and vou feel that the vessel will be stove in 
any minute. But later on you get used to 
it, and it doesn’t make the slightest dif 
lerence 

Mokkovik was our first stop on the way 
north along the Labrador. It is a little 
hamlet on a beautiful harbor surrounded 
by spruce-covered hills. ‘There are about 
twelve houses, some little shacks, and a 
Moravian mission church. 

The natives are mostly a 


pic ces 


mixture of 


whites and Eskimos who live by catching 
fish in the sunimer and trapping in the 








“The problem of getting fresh 
water was simple. We would 
a find some melted water on 
an ice-pan, and a bucket brig- 
ade would pass it on deck” 
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winter. It must be a pretty hard 
life, I guess. 

We visited Hopedale, the island 
Curnavik, where the Bartletts 
have a fishing station, and went 
on to Nain, well north along the 
Labrador. Out from there we 
stopped at Sculpin Island to have 
a look at the so-called Norse ruins. 
There were the remains of old 
houses, mostly square and rather 
different from the general run of 
Eskimo ruins. Some people be 
lieve they perhaps were made by 
the Norsemen who came over to 
northern America from Green 
land, in and around the vear 1000 
We spent a grand day at Sculpin Island and 
in addition to looking at the main ruins 
found some Eskimo graves and a lot of tent 
rings. Near one of the graves was an offer- 
ing consisting of several harpoons, a couple 
of fragments of iron, and a piece of pewter. 

Up off North Labrador, as we were try- 
ing to get into Hudson Strait, we were i 
i the 
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pretty heavy pack 1c¢ most ol im¢ 
There was ice all along the coast and out 
to the east and north as far as you could 
see It was great fun to get up in th 


barrel at the foremast head, or find a place 
in the rigging and see how Captain Bartlett 
° 
worked the vessel along through the leads, 
as they call the lanes of open water that 
wind around through the ice. It was ter- 
ribly slow and hard going. Often we would 
go in one direction for quite some miles and 
then have our way shut off and have to turn 
around and come back again and try a dif- 
ferent way. (Continued on page 149) 
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Into the mighty King’s presence came Xochitl, the 
Flower, like a rainbow of spring. Her eyes were deep 
pools of unfathomable lure; her hair was like a dark, drift- 
ing cloud. And in her outstretched hands she bore a+ 
carved jicara, covered with sweet-scented mamay petals 





Three Legends 
Mexicoin the Days 


By Emma- 
Lindsay 
Squier 


HERE is an old road, a long road, 
that leads out of the busy present into 
a world of forgotten glories and far- 
off, misty legends. From the modern 
City of Mexico runs this road of ancient 
memories, past poppy fields and corn fields 
and fields of thick maguey. It slips through 
the shadows of those guardian mountains, 
Popocatepetl, the volcano, the tranquil Sleep- 
ing Woman. Past the old canals with their 
floating gardens, and on to the ancient pyra- 
mids. Here above the ruins of Teotihuacan, 
these pointed towers of stone look down on 
the highway that was old before Cortez 
dreamed his dream of gold. i 

Oh, the clamor and color, the triumphs and 
sorrows that have marched along this road- 
way! The glint of gold, and feathered cloaks, 
the blaring of sacred conch shells. The slim 
brown feet of temple virgins, the bloodied 
sandals of warriors; the stately tread of 
priests and noblemen, the scurrying naked 
feet of children. 

Montezuma, the Emperor, passed here in his 
litter, fanned by quetzal plumes, burdened 
down with jewels. Cortez rode by on his 
snow-white charger, his eyes filled with lust 
of a mighty conquest. 

Here went the priests of the Fair God in 
procession to sacrifice in the Temple of the 
Sun. Here came throngs of wretched cap- 
tives manacled to the War God’s chariot. 

And those who treasure the glories and 
traditions of an empire long since vanished, 
call this highway by a significant name— 
“The Road of the Glorious Leyendas.”’ 

Many are the legends of Mexico trodden 
into the dust of ages by the careless foot of 
time. Some have been lost, and others are 
found in scattered fragments like broken 
idols. And some have lived, unchanged, un- 
touched, outlasting like the pyramids man’s 
puny civilizations. Some are as cruel and 
sharp as the thick, green spines of the thorny 
maguey. Some are as stately as the Smoking 

























































































From Old 
When it Was Young 


Illustrated 
By 
James E. 
Allen 


Mountain, as lovely as the Sleeping Woman. 

You will find scant trace of them in the City 
of Mexico which has yielded its heritage oi 
romance to civilization, a sterner foe than the 
greedy Cortez or the mad Maximilian. But 
out on this road, this ancient road, where civ- 
ilization is still but a name, any peon with 
huge straw sombrero and ragged red serape can 
tell you the stories of the past. He can tell 
you why the Smoking Mountain stands with 
torch forever lighted, guarding the recumbent 
figure of his mate, the Sleeping Woman. He 
knows why the maguey is a cursed plant, and 
how it blotted out the peace of a nation; and 
he knows how the sun and mvon were made 
for do not the great pyramids bear him wit- 
ness? 

So come with me along this ancient high- 
way, the Road of the Glorious Levendas. And 
I will tell you three glowing legends undimmed 
by time or disbelief. Here are the pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, huge and high, incredibly 
steep. Bases for temples, not tombs for kings 
as the ancient Egyptians built, four-sided and 
carved with the Feathered Serpent, that an 
cient Aztec symbol. ‘There was a time, in the 
remote dim past, when from the heights of 
these massive towers the priests of the Sun 
and the priests of the Moon looked down on 
a mighty city. They looked down upon a vast 
amphitheater in the center of which was the 
sacred altar; and here, at the end of each fifty 
year cycle, the fires of the nation were extin 
guished, and kindled. ‘They looked afar over 
fertile valleys, alert for the alien glinting of 
spears. And every morning their solemn chant 
sounded, the hymn to the Sun, Lord of Life 
and Fire. Every evening the silver bells 
chimed in the temple that was sacred to the 
God of the Moon. And the pungent incense 
of lighted copal rose up to the skies both night 
and morning. 

Now the lovely temples have fallen; the fire 
on the sacred altar is dead. The once proud 
city the Aztecs built is lost in the mazes of 
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Slowly she came, and the Emperor watched her with 
dilating eyes. Asin a dream he heard her low stammering 
words: “‘O Lord of the empire, my father sends thee this 
gift, a secret of the gods. He begs thee to touch to thy 
lips this liquor which no man hath ever tasted before” 
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cactus thorns. Only the mighty pyramids 
of stone, sacred to the Sun and Moon, re- 
main. And this is the ‘legend which has 
survived with them, telling the reason and 
manner of their building. 

Long, long ago the world was dim, 
shrouded in eternal murky shadow. Yet 
the land of Mexitli was fair, despite the 
gloom of the ever-present twilight. There 
were forests filled with the fluttering of 
birds and the fragrance of jungle blossoms; 
there were lakes where pallid lilies dreamed; 
there were mountains that pierced the 
breast of the sky. 

[wo brother chieftains ruled over the 
country, and each was renowned for his 
wisdom and valor. Tecuzatl, the elder, 
was a lordly warrior; Nanotzin, the 
younger, loved the ways of peace. Tecu- 
zatl’s mind was set on plunder and the 
conquering of other nations; Nanotzin 
considered his people’s welfare, the tilling 
of ground, the cultivation of trade. Tecu- 
zatl offered up valiant prisoners to the 
dreaded God of War. Nanotzin burned 
incense of pungent copal, maize, and wheat, 
and fragrant flowers. 

In friendliness dwelt the two brother 
caciques; yet there was in the heart of 
Tecuzatl a secret, scornful belief that he 
alone was the favorite of the gods. The 
din of war was music to his ears, sweet the 
acclaim of victorious welcome. Men 
bowed down before him as if he were a god, 
and his word in the palace was law un- 
changeable. 

More quietly went the young Nanotzin, 
with his feather cloak wrapped about him, 
his head bowed in deep absorbing thought, 
heedless of pomp and recognition. Yet 
to him came those beset with suffering, 
those to whom warfare had been cruel. 
And always they found in his deep, 
calm pity a remedy for their pain and 
trouble. 

But Nanotzin felt a restless longing that 
all his wisdom could not assuage. And 
nightly he sought the temple terrace to 
send forth a silent prayer to the gods—for 
what, he knew not. Only his heart kept 
clamoring that some hidden wonder lay 
veiled by the darkness, some marvelous 
transformation that might make anew the 
world. 

One night when the earth was still, an 
answer flashed in the arching sky. A 
swilt stream of fire that swept across the 
heavens, a light that grew into effulgent 
glory. For one breathless moment the 
murky twilight was shattered. The world 
was revealed in all its latent beauty. 
Glorious colors leaped out of the blackness; 
the earth glowed with blinding, prismatic 
radiance. 

Nanotzin beat his hands against his 
breast and cried out in ecstasy and despair. 
For the light swept over the sky’s great 
arch, leaving naught but a heavy, un- 
pierceable darkness. 

Then Nanotzin knew what his heart had 
desired. Beauty and light for the darkened 
world. And he lifted his arms, crying into 
the silence: 

“OQ mighty ones, who have sent me a 
sign, show me now the way to attain this 
glory! Show me how to clothe the world in 
brightness, to make eternal this fleeting 
splendor!” 

There came in answer a thunderous 
roaring. And out of the turmoil, a god’s 
voice spoke. 


“Sacrifice!’’ was the word of command. 
And then the roaring died away. 

Nanotzin came down from the terraced 
temple, and his body and soul were trem- 
bling. Mighty things he had seen and 
heard, and he feared lest his wisdom would 
prove insufiicient. So he went to his 
brother Tecuzatl and told of the wonders of 
the night. Of the light that revealed an 
unknown beauty, and of the stern com- 
mand of the god. 

Tecuzatl cried in lordly ardor: “It is 
clear that some great task is needed. A 
gift to the gods more majestic and won- 
drous than any yet laid on their altars. 
Listen, my brother, let us each build a 
pyramid larger than mankind has ever 
known. Let them tower above the lesser 
temples as cacao trees shade a field of corn. 
And on the summit of each we shall make 
our sacrifices, I in my fashion and thou in 
thine. Let the gods choose between us 
then in their wisdom, and grant to the 
favored the gift of golden light!’ 

“So be it,” answered Nanotzin humbly. 

And the proud Tecuzatl was filled with 
a secret joy. For there lay in the depths of 


RAINY 
EVENING 


By Siddie Joe Johnson 
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] HROUGH the door we slip, together, 
Down the steps—into the street, 

Finding, this propitious weather, 
Rain-pools blossomed at our feet. 


In OUR faces, pricking rapture; 
In our hearts, the joy again 

Of this magic we recapture, 
Trysting, you and I and rain. 


Tuts is wonder—sudden, certain— 
From the dim house to come down, 
Finding beauty, like a curtain, 
Silent-fallen on the town. 


ry. 

] HIS is wonder—to discover, 
Then, the silver-swift delight 
Of the street-lamps misted over 
In the early-fallen night. 


his crafty mind a plan by which he should 
surely triumph. 

So now, through the unchanging murky 
twilight, captives were brought from far 
and near, thousands upon thousands labor- 
ing and sweating at the quarried blocks of 
stone. Dragging them, cutting them, 
polishing them with care, piling them up 
against the somber sky, while the chisels 
of sculptors cleaved and bit, carving the 
sacred Feathered Serpent. 

Now peace indeed was gone from the 
land. For there was warfare, unending, 
relentless. Into far countries went the 
fierce Tecuzutl, making slaves of all those 
whose hands could serve him. Women and 
children he bent to his will; like lowly ants 
they crawled and toiled. And slowly, yet 


The Road of The Glorious Leyendas 


ever surely, rose the mighty tower of 
stone, a pyramid of such audacious 
height that it seemed to link the earth and 
the sky. 

Nanotzin, too, built a pyramid. Bui 
few were the workers who toiled at the 
task. For the wily Tecuzatl had denuded 
the land of all those who could labor. To 
Nanotzin were left the old, old men, and 
the striplings scarce out of childhood. 
Sculptors who had forgotten their art, 
painters whose hands were palsied. 

Thus side by side the pyramids grew, 
one of a lofty grandeur, the other humble 
and mean and small, one a mountain—one 
an ant-hill. 

At last they were finished. And upon a 
sacred day chosen by magic and divination, 
the people of Mexitli and the neighboring 
nations thronged to see the sacrifice. Many 
were the stares and murmurs of wonder at 
the great pyramid Tecuzatl had builded; 
many were the stirring glances at Nanotzin’s 
lowly temple. And the lordly Tecuzatl, 
seeing this, was well pleased with his proud 
achievement. Well pleased, too, that his 
brother cacigue should be shamed in the 
eyes of visiting peoples. 

Upon the summit of each pyramid a 
carved altar was raised. And the priests 
in their ceremonial robes, decked with the 
sacred quetzal plumes, and wearing their 
masks of turquoise, began their solemn 
chanting to the rhythm of the drum. Upon 
the summit of the high pyramid stood half 
a thousand captives, a grim-eyed throng 
for all their jewels and their richly-woven 
raiment. Upon the summit of the lesser 
ones were maidens robed in white, bearing 
garlands of fairest flowers to offer to the 
gods. 

And Tecuzatl, the Warrior, High Priest 
of the God of War, stood with obsidian 
knife upraised, claiming the attention of 
the gods. 

“O invisible ones, turn upon _me, thy 
servant, the favor of thine eyes! Behold 
this mighty tower of stone, a token of my 
tribute. Behold, the blood of many cap- 
tives shall run red to do thee honor!”’ 

But there came a swift and awful dark- 
ness that blotted out the twilight. <A 
roaring as of wind in turmoil with savage 
rolling thunder. And there came a voice 
as though from the heavens, a stern and 
awful voice. 

“What shall these playthings ayail thee 
who art asking a gift of the gods? Sacri- 
fice was demanded of thee, and how have 
gods been served? What sacrifice of thine 
has built this mound of stone that lightning 
could rend apart? What noble sacrifice of 
thine has brought hither these cringing cap- 
tives whose unwilling hearts thou wouldst 
lay upon the reeking altars of the gods? 
Nay, proud one, builder of pyramids, 
slayer of men, make a fitting sacrifice! 
Give thine own body to the flames! For 
this is the word and promise of the gods; 
he who shall in bravery and humility cast 
his body into the fire shall be lifted up into 
the sky; he shall become immortal. Man- 
kind shall bow in reverence before him; 
he shall become the Lord of Day!” 

Now the darkness passed, and the pallid 
twilight came again over the shivering 
multitude. Upon each face was awe and 
terror; each eye was turned to Tecuzatl. 

Hesitant, bewildered, he stood beside the 
fagot-piled altar. Of what use to him the 
dubious glory, (Continued on page 129) 
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b ewrerretcn stood with obsidian knife upraised, claiming the attention of the gods. ‘“‘O invisible ones, 
behold this mighty tower of stone, a token of my tribute.”” But there came a swift and awful darkness 
that blotted out the twilight. And there came a voice as though from the heavens, a stern and awful voice 








mans there is a boy whom 
we shall call Jack—just 
such a child as we all know 
and love—chattering happily 
all dav long, sunny and good- 
tempered most of the time, 
wilful and mischievous occa- 
sionally, of course, but the 
very life and joy of the house- 


| N THE home of the Every- 


hold. Suddenly, almost over- 
night, a terrible calamity over- 
takes the household: Jack is \ 
silent, sullen, secretive—an \ 
utterly different person. If 
the Evervmans—father and 
mother—have not gone 


through this same experience 
with older children, they prob- 
ably think that this calamity 
has descended upon them 
alone among all their ac- 
quaintances, and they hide 
their misfortune from their 
friends, hardly admitting it 
to themselves. 

The Everymans will be 
interested to know this is a 
well-nigh universal experience 
and that it is a natural sign of 
a perfectly simple and healthy 
process. It means that Jack 
has begun to grow up and be- 
come a person instead of just 
one of the family group. 
Whether the phase shall be 
made by understanding as 
short and endurable as possi- 
ble, or whether it shall be 
strengthened and emphasized 
by conflict and misunder- 
standing, is your problem and 
Jack’s, and both of you can 
help or hinder in the solution. 

In the early days of a united 
family, when the children are 
small, with a father and 
mother reasonably agreed 
upon the way in which the 
family shall be reared, and 
the children being brought up 
fairly well (1 speak with mod 
eration, as I believe we are 
going to realize before long 
tnat the very best up-bring- 
ing of the present day is a travesty of what 
it might be) there is a strong feeling of har- 
mony and well-being. Even though the 
young ones are often naughty, it is a kind 
of naughtiness that is thoroughly under- 


stood, and for dealing with which there are 


pretty well settled rules. Then, as the 
oldest approach their middle teens, there 
comes a new phase which takes most 
parents and nearly all children wholly un 
awares. The devotion and understanding 
that existed between all the members of 
the family seem to be changing into dis 
trust and even into—one admits it, if at all, 
24 
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with hushed breath—actual antagonism. 

The deep, underiving cause is well known 
in these days. It is the development of 
personality. While nearly all young people 
pass through this stage, human nature has 
such infinite variations that the manifesta- 
tions are different in every case. This 
makes it difficult to lav down rules that 
will apply to all the types of parents and 
children who have come to this perilous 
crossing by so many paths and such 
diverse journevs. There are certain things, 
however, which happen in everv household 
and which may be classified and dealt with 
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Fortunate indeed 
childhood period there has 
confidence in the wisdom 


Illustrated by 


more successfully than they are today in 
most family groups. 

All mothers and most fathers like to ask 
their children innumerable questions about 
everything under the sun—or beyond it. 
When a child returns from a party, “Did 
you have a good time? Who was there? 
What did you have for supper?’’ come 
naturally to the parents’ lips. Most young 
children love to chatter away in answer, 
living over again in the telling all the in- 
teresting experiences of the day. There 
comes a time, however, when the girl or 
bov in the teens answers gruffly and 
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family in which during the 
been established a sense of 
and fairness of the parents 


Clara Elsene Peck ‘ 


shortly, almost as though there were some- 
thing to conceal. When the mother, for it 
is usually the mother, persists, there is 
sometimes an angry outburst, ‘‘Leave me 
alone, won’t you, Mother?” and then both 
are grieved and hurt. 

This is almost the simplest phase of the 
truggle that is taking place when the new 
individual begins to assert itself. When 
children are little, it is right and natural 
that mothers should share their every 
thought, that thev literally should be of one 
mind. Unless, however, the mother is 
satished to have her child merely a replica 
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of some casual friend, some 
one who has not a tithe of the 
interest and sympathy that 
she possesses, but here it is 
literally true that to under- 
stand all is to forgive all. If 
one knows that this is a nat- 
ural experience in all families 
where youth is growing up, 
and an absolutely necessary 
one, it is not so hard to endure. 

What makes the experience 
so poignant is the feeling that 
the close sympathy which ex 
isted between the parent and 
child is gone and that aliena- 
tion has taken its place. Yet 
it is no more than a temporary 
phase, and the sympathy 
will return if one handles the 
situation carefully. When it 
comes back, it will come as 
the comparatively equal sym- 
pathy of adults. With this 
in mind, one can wait patient- 
ly for the outcome. 

As most people have ob- 
served, this temporary hos- 
tility is not nearly so likely to 
occur between mother and 
son and between father and 
daughter. The mother and 
son relation is usually one of 
strong sympathy rather than 
of antagonism. Here again 


: : the wise mother must look 
echool ‘Discusses this Vital out for danger. What seems 


Problem from the Uiew point 
of Her Own Rich Experience 


Your Children 


of herself—and what a catastrophe that 
would be!—she should realize that at some 
moment in its growth, the mind of her 
child, if it is to find itself, must shut itself 
off and function alone. 

For a mother, tingling with eagerness 
and interest to hear all about her son’s 
school or college victory or defeat, or her 
daughter’s social successes or failures, it is 
not easy to greet them casually on their re- 
turn and wait for confidences which she 
knows may possibly not come at all. It is 
bitter to find, as she often will, that these 
confidences have been poured into the ears 


to be a perfect relation be- 
tween herself and her boy 
sometimes wrecks the son’s 
life by making it impossible 
for him to transfer his interest 
and affection, when the time 
comes, to one of his own gene- 
ration. This is the “mother 
complex” of which we have 
been reading and hearing so 
much of late. It takes the 
most delicate understanding 
and self-effacing love to steer 
the craft of mother-and-son 
relationship around this point 
without mishap. If a son and 
a daughter are growing up to- 
gether very nearly of an age, 
it is especially difficult, for the problem is 
diametrically different in each case, so it 
takes an almost inspired mother not to 
make mistakes with either one. 

Lack of articulateness on the part of 
youth at this time, and the withdrawal into 
the inner self in order to create self-hood, 
makes it especially hard for parents to aid 
their young people. It is a conflict that 
must be worked out alone and almost in 
Parent t least need not exagger 
ate the situation by misunderstanding it, 
or bv showing their suffering under it. 
Phere is nothing Continued on page 108) 
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* OU’RE very beautiful,”’ Boris told her, “‘and you don’t know it. You 

will, some day.”” As she said nothing, only flushed, he looked up at her 
sharply. “You've not loved,” he said. “I’ve been married,” said Dolores 
uncomfortably. His face changed in an instant. “So? Asta did not tell me” 
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Touching Story of a Boy and a Girl Who 
Found that it Takes More than a Wedding to Make 
Two People “Live Happy Ever After” 


And So They Were Married: 

T WAS not in obedience to ancient law 

{ and the traditions of their kind that 

Peter Comstock and Dolores Brewster 
were married. They were young rebels 
against all the established laws of life, and 
their innocence and inexperience made 
them trust blindly the cynical philosophies 
that come so easily to youth in revolt. 

When they eloped and came to New 
York, it was to live in companionship to- 
gether—in a new freedom that would begin 
by defying society and end by conquering 
it. In the vastness of their idea details had 
escaped them, and they met with reality at 
the first hotel they entered, where they 
were refused rooms under their own names. 
At the second, practising deceit, instead of 
the noble stand they had’ intended, l’eter 
registered Dolores as his sister, and there 
they remained overnight, both made mis- 
erable by the difiiculties they had not an- 
ticipated 

The next morning Peter went down to 
breakfast only to find that Dolores had 
just left. He saw her crossing the street 
below, into the Park. His heart beating 
fast, he caught up with her, and as if by 
instinct they turned to the springtime 
green of the Park, away from the sordid 
city. 

“It’s no use, Peter,” she said. 
go on with it. We can’t fight the whole 
world. Something in the way that hotel 
clerk looked at me yesterday—I can’t 
stand it. I’m not so brave as I thought.” 

An immense relief came to Peter. ‘It’s 
all right,” he comforted her. ‘We'll get 
married. But we'll leave each other just 
as free as if we weren’t. We won't let 





“T can’t 


- ourselves become dull and stodgy and 


stupid like all the married people we know.” 

And so it happened. Neither knew that 
all the stern virtue of their uncompromising 
ancestors had stepped in to save them. 
Neither recognized the voice that spoke 
in their hearts as the voice of those very 
parents whose traditions thev defied. 

The gloomy adventure changed quickly 
toa frolic. Peter phoned Hodge Meadows, 
a college classmate, and Hodge came in his 
car, with more friends, and swept them 
away to Port Chester for their wedding. 
rhere was a rapid ceremony, a merry din 
ner, then Hodge left them in Briarcliff for 
their honeymoon. 
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Returned to New York, Peter got a job 
ona paper. In his vacant hours he planned 
to finish the play he had begun in college. 
Small things of his appeared in print—but 
the pay was small, too. Added to the hun- 
dred a month Peter had inherited, they had 
only enough to exist in a sordid tenement. 

Dolores kept house. Except for that, 
she was unoccupied. Peter had the adven- 
ture of his work, the contact with peo- 
ple. She was prisoned in her shabby 
dwelling. 

Peter soon met Felicity Hawthorne, the 
actress, who loved to pose as the inspira 
tion of talented youth. To her he took the 
play, and soon she was working on it with 
him. Dolores was never mentioned. 

In desperation, Dolores became a tea- 
room waitress in the Village. When Peter 
refused his consent, she went in secret. 

Finally they quarreled bitterly over it. 
Freedom, it seemed, was all for Peter. 
She was to stay at home and wash dishes 
while he was free. In a passion of revolt 
she hurled at him the word, “mistake.” 
He echoed it. And then they were both 
silent, and sad—and a little afraid. 


CHAPTER X 


ETER woke to a gray dawn, con- 
scious of his cramped muscles. He 
was cold and uncomfortable. He 
flung out a hand still half in dreams, 

and his groping fingers touched empty 
air. Where was he? 

Then he realized that he was almost fully 
dressed; sat up on the edge of the couch 
where he had spent the remainder of the 
night, and took his rusty brown head be- 
tween his hands and remembered. 

Dolores had said that their marriage 
was a mistake. And he had agreed with 
her. 

The mistake was not in the marriage 
itself, but in getting married at all, he 
thought. In order to have Dolores for his 
own he had sacrificed his principles, think 
ing that, after all, the spirit could be kept, 
if not the letter. With what high hopes 


and stammered vows they had sat to- 
gether in the greening park and dedicated 
themselves to a marriage that would leave 
them free. Well, it hadn’t. You couldn't 
beat the game, after all. 

He heard Dolores stirring in the bed- 
room. Presently she came out, very pale, 
and walked past him to the kitchen. Over 
a faded linen house frock she had buttoned 
on an old, disreputable sweater of his. 

He went into the tiny bathroom, washed 
and shaved. When he came out, the table 
was laid, and the coffee pot smoked cheer- 
fully. They sat down and ate in a deathly 
silence which each hated and neither could 
break. But after the hurried meal was 
choked down, and Dolores had carried the 
dishes away, he lighted his pipe, and sat 
down, and pretended to read the paper 
while he waited for her. When she re 
turned—for the apartment was so con- 
structed that, short of locking herself in the 
bedroom, she could not escape him—he 
said in a strained, unnatural voice, 

“Hadn't we better talk things over 
quietly?” 

She pushed the hair out of her eves and 
looked at him wearil) Beauty of contour 
remained to her, but all her glory of color 
ing and animation was erased. Her mag- 
nolia-white skin, generally as luminous as 
pearl, looked dull, her eves were reddened, 
set in deep circles, her little nose pink, and 
her mouth was straight and hard. 

“What things?” 

She sat down and faced him. He 
said, terribly embarrassed, feeling her a 
stranger to him: 

“Last night ... what yvousaid... 
our marriage being a mistake.” 

“You said it, too,”’ she reminded him. 

“Ves.” 

There was a heavy pause, and then she 
asked hopelessly, ‘But what can we do 
about it, Peter?” 

To his wrath and amazement he found 
his mouth shaking. He set his teeth into 
his underlip, waited until he had con 
trolled his nervousness, and then answered 
bzietly, 

“We can get out of it.” 

Her eves widened; she shrank, twisting 
her hands. “Divorce? Oh, Peter—no!” 

All her ancestors called out to her 
Brewster women did not divorce their men 


about 





“T didn’t mean that. We can get it an- 
nulled,” he said. 


“Annulled?”’ She was puzzled, frowned 
I 


alittle. “I don’t understand.” 
“We were under age,” he told her 
shortly. “It can be done—easily. If you 


agree with me, I'll see some one about it 
today. Bill Gaines has a brother who is a 
lawyer. He can advise us.” 

She made an odd little gesture, palm up, 
as if she were letting go of everything to 
which she had hitherto held. ‘All right,” 
she said. 

He stood up and came closer to her and 
looked down. 

“Dolores, I’m awfully sorry,”’ he said 

“It wasn’t your fault any more than 





mine,” she told 
him in a_ low 
voice. “I—we 
just couldn’t 
make a go of it, 
that’s all.” 

He started to 
speak, checked 
himself. She was 
so forlorn § and 
childish, sitting 
there. He wanted 
to take her in his 
arms. But he 
couldn’t. He felt 
as young as she, 
and as_ helpless. 
After a moment 
he cleared his 
throat and said 
awkwardly, 

“Well, I'll go 
along now.” 

He got his hat 
and overcoat. She 
did not move un- 
til long after the door had closed upon him. 
She listened to his footsteps going down the 
outer hall, and wondered if, and when, she 
would wake up. This was the end, she sup 
posed dully. It didn’t seem possible some- 
how. She sat there and looked back over 
her long comradeship with the boy who had 
just left her. What had become of it? 
Where were their hopes and their ambi- 
tions? What had happened to their love? 

Marriage, she told herself, was a trap 
that sprang, slaughtering everything deli- 
cate and lovely and essential. Well, they 
were through with marriage, she and Peter. 
He would never forgive her for having 
“forced” him into it, she supposed. 

She wondered vaguely whe her, had she 
been “‘brave” that morning in the Park, 
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she would be sitting there now listening to 
footsteps long departed, but which, she 
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must echo in her heart forever. 
and went into the kitchen and 
began washing up. Big tears dropped into 
the soapy water, and she brushed others 
away mechanically with the back of her 
wet, reddened hand. 

She and Peter were going to have their 
marriage annulled. She tried not to think 
what Cousin Carolyn and Cousin Sarah 
would say. She tried not to think of any- 
thing, but her brain was like a squirrel in a 
cage. The thoughts spun around and 
around, incoherent and detached. 

She couldn’t stay here, of course. 
have to go somewhere else. 

When Peter came home, he looked hag- 
gard. He found her sitting almost as he 
had left her, a wisp of sewing in her lap. 
He said, without looking at her: 

“T saw Gaines. He'll fix it up. He says 


thought, 
She rose 


She’d 


that there should be very little difficulty.” 

“We can’t stay here together now,” she 
said boldly. 

“I’ve thought of that. I'll get out.” 

“No—lI'd rather. Then you can do as 
you please. You could give up the flat at 
the end of the month. I'll go...” 

“Where?” 

“Miss Karsten will take me in.’ 

His old, inconsistent anger flamed up. 
“You'd go there?” 

“Why not? What did you think I'd do?” 

“TI don’t know. Go home, perhaps,” he 
muttered lamely. 

“‘Home!”’ She looked at him with blaz- 
ing eyes. 

“They'd never refuse you, Dolores.” 

“You must be crazy,”’ she said, her voice 
rising, ‘‘to think I could go back—and fold 
my hands—and spend my days listening to 
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Nothing about Felicity Haw- 
thorne stirred Peter’s senses. 
She was like a statue on a 
pedestal, the glamour of her 
profession wrapped about 
her. He was through with 
love, Peter thought angrily 


He sat at his 
his arms folded 
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head laid upon his arms, 
































them say ‘I told you so.’ I'd die first!” 

“I wish you weren't going to that Kar- 
sten woman’s,”’ he persisted. 

“You haven’t any right to tell me where 
to go, cnd where not to go, now,” she re- 
minded him. 

He nodded, defeated. Then he said, 
heavily: “Do as you think best. I’ll hurry 
things all I can. We'll both have to see 
Gaines, I suppose. Anyway you'll let 
me know where you are, so I can keep in 
touch with you?” 

She nodded. Tears were easy, yet they 
hurt her so. 

Suddenly he dropped down on his knees 
beside her and put his arms about her with 
a gesture of bewildered appeal. 

“Oh, Dolores,” he cried out, “what has 
happened to us?” 

She lifted one cold, shaking hand slowly, 


as if it weighed a great deal, and laid it on 
the rusty brown hair. She answered, 

“I don’t know, Peter.” 

He said huskily: “It was always you... 
I never loved any one else.”’ 

“I know.” 

“We were so happy,” he said; “‘we were 
going to be so happy. And now—this!”’ 

She was silent, touching his hair. She 
had belonged to him and he to her. Now 
they were leaving each other. What had 
done it? 

“T want to go,” she told him, “now... 
tonight.” 

She leaned nearer and kissed him, with- 
out any passion, without any tenderness. 
There was nothing but sorrow in the kiss, 
and infinite regret, and the bitter taste of 
salt upon their lips. 

An hour later he sat alone in the apart- 





unstirring 


I OLORES knocked at 

Miss Karsten’s door. 
She wondered, standing on 
the steps, if Miss Karsten 





would be at home. She 
hadn’t thought to telephone. She had 
just taken her bags, and found a taxi, 


and come down. 

Asta Karsten lived in an old-fashioned 
house, over her basement tea-room. She 
opened the door, tall and angular ina curious 
blue gown. Behind her there was light, and 
the sound of people laughing and talking. 

“Dolores!” 

“T’ve come .’ the girl gasped, sud- 
denly afraid. “I would you take me 
in until I find a place to live?” 

Miss Karsten shut the door and stood 
with her in the dimly-lighted hall. 

“Infant—what is it? Have you left 
that young man of yours? Quarreled?” 

“We're not going to stay married,” 
Dolores told her in a heartbreaking voice. 
“T thought—if you could take me? I have 
a little money of my own. I have to go 
somewhere until things are settled. I 
could work in the tea-room all day. 
I'd work so hard.” 

Asta put her hand on the girl’s shoulder 
and stood amoment (Continued on page 112) 
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EAR JEANNIE: 
The happiest memory of my 
childhood is that of the summers 
I spent in the little Vermont 
village which was home to us both ‘in 
those days: riding on the hayloads as 
they were jolted up from the fragrant, 
slumberous meadows; jumping on the hay 
after it had been pitched into the dusty 
twilight of the great red barn; going for 
the cows at sunset, skirting the swamp 
where the cat-tails grew, and letting down 
the gray, mossy bars of the rail gate; pull- 
ing candy and gathering raspberries; play- 
ing “three-old-cat” in the back vard and 
croquet on the front lawn; tumbling on and 
off a large friendly bay horse, with or with- 
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ERS 


out a saddle; flinging open a hospitable 
kitchen door in doughnuts 
and milk; balancing precariously on the 
top rail of the cemetery fence, on the 
way to Sunday school, undeterred by the 
splendor of a blue muslin frock and a leg- 
horn hat trimmed with pink roses, my 
quarterly consigned temporarily to a 
friend for safe keeping, my penny tucked 
away inside my cotton glove. 

It has become rather the custom—I 
shall not go so far as to say the fashion 
to criticize the New England Sunday of 
our youth; and indeed I can hardly picture 
my own children benefiting greatly from 
walking to church and back—over a mile 
each way, and twice in one day—in order 


search of 


At Hyde Park 
Corner the meet- 
ings last for eleven 
consecutive hours 
on Sundays, 
and for three 
on week-days, 
speakers chang- 
ing every hour 





that the family horse might “have a day 
of rest”’; sitting through the long sermon, 
the long extemporaneous prayer, the long 
list of notices, the long psalm, and _ the 
several long hymns, doleful in character 
and slow in the singing, which comprised 
the morning service; bustling away after- 
ward to a long session of Sunday school, 
and returning in the afternoon for Junior 
Christian Endeavor, the only distraction 
between being a visit to the graves of de- 
parted relatives, enlivened by the details 
of how they had died. 
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Ihe practise of religion has been em- 
hellished, simplified, and enlivened during 
the past generation, and I should be the 
last to say that it is not the better for the 
change. And yet the fact remains -that 
those Sundays of our childhood, which we 
observed, not rebelliously, not submissive 
lv, not even as a matter of course, but with 
devotion and sober happiness, laid a solid 
foundation for our future faith with which 
no easy-going, cheerful Sunday of our later 
vears could possibly compete; and that the 
little white church, with its simple columns 
and its humble spire, nestling among green 
trees or weighted with snow, which my 
great-grandfather helped to build and in 
which his descendants first learned the 
meaning of worship, seems to me still as 
impregnated with the beauty of holiness as 
any cathedral I have ever entered. The 
clever cynic, to whom the humbler Protes 
tant Church of the United States means 
nothing but a bar- 
ren hall, in which 
stupid and faulty 
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people gather to listen to an ineloquent and 
unintelligent preacher, reveals by the sar- 
casm with which he treats the subject his 
own lack of knowledge concerning it. No 
men and women who have learned, by 
personal experience, the sacrifice, the stead 
fastness and the unselfishness which have 
called these churches into being and kept 
them alive from one generation to 
another would risk the reflection 
on their own accuracy which such 
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London, where I went a few weeks ago 

for this was originally built as a Congre- 
gational Church, though it has since then 
been put to more general uses. We shall 
go to the evening service, held at half-past 
six. As we approach, a voung woman 
otiers for sale the ‘“‘Guildhouse Monthly,” 
containing sermons by the famous woman 





an attitude would disclose; and 
however far they may have wan 
dered away themselves, they will 
still declare that such churches 
are a haven of strength and sal 
vation to millions of human souls 

such preachers and such con 
gregations the solid support of all 
that is best in the spiritual life of 
our country. 

And because I am aware that 
you are one of the many who 
know that this is true, | want you 
to go with me in imagination to- 
day, not around the beautiful 
Lake of Geneva, though I am 
looking out on it as I write, and 
could cover pages with descrip- 
tions of its beauties, but to the 
Guildhouse, in Eccleston Square, 








Maude Royden is the 
best - known woman 
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Evelyn Underhill 
speaks with the emo- 
tion of the true mystic 
who possesses that bles- 
sed quality, “‘the intui- 
tive knowledge of God”’ 


preacher, Maude Royden, whom 
we are going to hear, and an ad 
dress on Lord Lister by Dr. Pratt. 
As we enter, another young woman, one of 
a group of ushers dressed in soft, dull blue 

the blue which the early Italian painters 
used for their Madonnas’ robes—comes 
forward and shows us to a seat. We are 
early, but the building is crowded already 

crowded with a heterogeneous gathering, 
most of its members shabbily or at least 
plainly dressed. Down the length of the 
church, on either side, is a narrow balcony 
supported by slender pillars; in front is a 
raised platform, where a small stringed 
orchestra and a few singers surround a 


piano. High above this, a lofty white 
pulpit is framed by an oval niche. There 
is silence, then a stir of expectancy. Sud- 


denly, noiselessly, the pulpit is seen to be 
occupied—occupied by a woman dressed 
in a long, graceful, black robe, with sheer 
white turnover collar and cuffs, and a 
small black cap fitting closely over the 
soft, dark hair which conceals her ears and 
frames her wonderful face—a face which 
is beautiful in its present repose, but which 
is soon to be transfigured to almost un- 
earthly beauty by (Continued on page 90) 
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Story of a Mother 


Who Built 


ACHEL NASH hoped her two 
children would take after the 
Culpeppers, but Cynthia Ann, 


the eldest, was a Nash. There 
was so much difference between the 
Nashes, who always dodged the truth, 
and the Culpeppers, who never told a lie, 
that Rachel began early. Cynthia was 
29 


his own pocketbook. 


four when she upset the table full of dishes 
and denied it. 
Right there, in the ruins, Mrs. Culpepper 
Nash sat down with the “‘N side. 
“Who upset the table?’”’ she asked over 
and over until, with great tears, the baby 
pointed to herself. 


Then, “What a good girl to tell Mother 


sh’ 


“‘Snookie, I borrowed your five,’’ he said offhand. 


In sudden panic Cynthia started up. Too late. In that incredibly short time her father 


“Pay it back 


the truth!’ cried Rachel, and_ kissed 
Cynthia Ann. ‘Now get the chip-basket 
and help me carry these pieces to the ash 
heap.” 

This lesson sank so deep that when 
Cynthia Ann Nash was six and played 
with matches till she set the house on fire, 
she owned up at the first question. When 





was back, folding her prize-money away in 
when I get my check from the Company ” 


she was eight and lost the hundred-dollar 
check from Aunt Ad, she ran to get Mother 
to help find it. When at eighteen she let 
a married man bring her home from the 
State Demonstration Meeting, she told it 
all, straight out. 

_ 90 far, Rachel exulted, Cynthia Ann was 
like a crystal vase with nothing ugly inside 


Over Which 


Her Daughter Walked 
To fLappiness 


—the full sunlight made her only the more 
beautiful. 

Cynthia Ann Nash was born and raised 
in that country of stunted oaks called ‘‘the 
sticks,” but she was designed for the 
crowded places. Had she not finished her 
high school work in a country school of 
“credits”? Was she not going to marry 
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Field Houston and live three doors from 
the A. & M. College where he taught 
English? Had she not started in to be the 
best housekeeper in the Middle West? Not 
that Ficld was particular about the house 
keeping part. The year before the State 
Demonstration Meeting, when teaching 
school on the “‘jack-oak” slope—and teach- 
ing Cynthia to love him—he had told 
Cynthia she suited Aim as she was; but 
there were his friends to consider. 

No, Cynthia must learn the inmost 
secrets of housekeeping. And that was 
easy. Girls are excelling their mothers, 
these days, in canning and bread-making. 
It has been going on for some time. The 
morning the domestic science “bunch” 
went to the contest, Cynthia Ann carried 
her jar of quince honey and loaf of salt- 
rising carefully protected in waxed paper. 
Mother was to “cross her fingers” that her 
child would bring home prize-money. 

It was the latter part of December, but 
warm, and Cynthia wore a thin, blue 
taffeta made out of her mother’s wedding 
dress—no wrap, not even a hat. She had 
lilted away between the frost-reddened 
oaks in a truck with a dozen other girls and 
the woman driver, big, efficient Margaret 
She had come home in a slim rain- 
coat—in a man’s roadster! 

Rachel was in the kitchen when she 
heard the car, and ran through the living- 
room to the front window, so she had a 
good squint at who brought Cynthia—a 
typical city business-man, not too young. 
She saw her daughter spring out, strip off 
the borrowed coat and fling it back in the 
seat; saw the man lean to shake hands. 
After the automobile had swung around 
cityward and the driver looked back, 
smiling, Cynthia shot her bare arm high in 
airv farewell—a new gesture. It came 
right at Mother that here was a crisis. It 
was like her, though, that she was making 
biscuits when Cynthia Ann found her. 

The two hugged and kissed. 

“See the flour I’ve got on your pretty 
dress, honey,” laughed Mother. “Have 
a good time?” 


loss. 
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“Uh-huh!” 

Cynthia backed away, coughing mis- 
chievously, and there, pinned to the blue 
vf her silken shoulder, was a purple ribbon 
lettered in gilt. Cynthia Ann bowed to the 
floor, straightened, and tilted her chin 
high. 

“Little monkey!” laughed Mother. “Was 
it the quince honey?” 

“Nope, the salt-risin’. Looky!” Cyn- 
thia snatched her prize-money from her 
shabby purse and shook it under her 
mother’s nose. “Sniff,” she grinned 
wickedly. “Woman! It will be a long 
time before you smell another five-dollar 
bill.” 

Mother sniffed and was overcome. 
“Seems you've been gone a year instead of 
overnight,” she said. ‘“‘Your dress stood 
the trip, didn’t it?” 

“Tt gust did.” 

Cynthia wheeled, spread her arms, and 
breathed big. A hundred slits, big and 
little, revealing underthings undeniably 
flour-sacking, came at Mother like so 
many blows. 

“My goodness!” Actually Mrs. Nash 
turned pale. “What if you’d stood up to 
be married in it?” 

“VYes—what?”’ Cynthia scowled, then 
she laughed. ‘Well, I'll run and hide this 
trophy of approbation she flaunted 
the crispy bill—‘‘and tell you all 
about it while I help get supper.” 

“There’s a letter from Field 
under your pillow,” Mother 
called after her. ‘Your rose 
voile’s done up—it’s in the bot- 
tom drawer.” 

Cynthia skimmed through her 


letter and tucked it back for 
further reading. She slipped off 
her almost new and certainly 


cheap gray pumps, tucked her 
money in the toe of one, and set 
the pair tight in a corner back of 
the bed. She eased off her 
thin, flesh-tinted fiber stockings, 
smoothed them out, and changed 
to plain cotton and her old tennis 
slippers. Now fcr the spandy- 
clean dress—my, but her hair 
would be a sight! Emerging from 
the pink slipover like a blush-rose 
from a sheath, she lifted the di- 
sheveled roll at the back of her 
neck, spread it wing-like against 
her cheeks, and pinned it neat. 

Her hair was such a problem! 
It was beautiful, crinkled like 
the heart of a passion-flower, and gilded 
like beaten gold, but there was too much 
of it, the size hats were. It was alwavs a 
theme for interesting discussion between 
herself and mother—the advantages and 
disadvantages of bobbing. 

In the kitchen the telephone rang, and 
Cynthia answered it. Only Mr. Foss 
speaking, and was her father going to the 
lodge with him? She appealed to her 
mother. 

“Tell him, yes’”—Mrs. Nash was frying 
bacon and turned, shielding her face from 
the popping grease—‘“‘he’ll go if the cotton- 
seed’s billed out in time. He can pick him 
up at the gin.” 

Cynthia delivered the message and hung 
up. Fora minute she stood looking around 
the homey place—at her mother, invitingly 
fresh in starched, threadbare gingham and 
coarse, white-bibbed apron; at the wide 
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pans of biscuits waiting for the oven; at the 
table set for four—how satisfying it all was! 
How good to be back to it! But suddenly 
she stirred herself. 

“We had a big blow-out,” she began 
briskly, talking as she sliced cake and 
dished out preserves. “The Chamber of 
Commerce took us for a ride around the 
city and gave us a banquet at the country 
club-house. We-—we went swimming. 
And, mother, the bathing-suits are worse 
than we imagined—almost nothing at all. 
But Tommy loaned me his raincoat to 
leave the booth in, and I didn’t mind, of 
course, after I had jumped in.” 

“Tommy?” Mother asked, with gallant 
composure. 

“Mr. Mullins—the man who brought me 
home. He has a cash-and-carry store on 
Main Street and is forty years old, but 
he’s just ‘Tommy.’ His wife treats him 
like a dog. She wouldn’t even come to our 
banquet, and he was the main speaker.” 

“My goodness!”’ cried Mother. 

“It was Tommy who first saw what had 
happened to my dress,’”’ Cynthia con- 
tinued. ‘“‘We were at the table. When I 
stood up—in pieces, almost—he sneaked 
me out the side door and drove up town 
after his raincoat. Wasn’t he splendid?” 

“Splendid!” Mother agreed gallantly. 

Cynthia wondered at the flame on her 
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I WALKED in Joneliness along my way, 
A part of the parade, 
Of life contained no friendly cue for me, 
Foredoomed to infinite soliloquy; 


and yet the play 


AND I was lonely in noon’s golden flume 
Mid speaking crowds that never spoke my name; 
Lonely at night, for stars are too austere 
To be companions—ionely everywhere 


UNTIL you came. What though you never know 
How much you meant to me and though you go 
Into the dark again, through you I’ve viewed 
Heaven and learned there is no solitudel 


mother’s thin cheeks—was it all the heat? 
That wince, of course, was from the pop- 
ping grease. 

“T’ll make the gravy,” she offered; “‘go 
iodine your hand, honey. It won’t blister 
at all, if you hurry.” 

Mrs. Nash was dabbing iodine when she 
glanced out the back way. “There's Joie 
and your father now. They must be 
hungry. I wonder if I made enough 
biscuits.” 

“Goodness, ves.” 

The screen-door flew open, and Joie 
Nash—mostly skin and bones and shadow- 
blue eyes—came in ahead. Cynthia Ann 
was the light of her brother’s days, but 
his greeting, boy-like, was a slap between 
the shoulders. As for Nash, his look was 
standoflfish. For all he and his daughter 
were in many ways alike, there was some- 
thing edgy between them. 


“Get back, Snookie?” he said casually. 
But he took the trouble to kiss his wife. 
“‘How’s my girl?” 

“All right”—Rachel’s smile was young. 
“Supper’s ready. You and Joie can wash 
and sit right down.” 

But Nash had another question. It was 
time to hear from Aunt Ad again—her 
hundred dollars. “Check get in?” he 
asked carelessly—too carelessly. 

“No—no, it didn’t.” 

Rachel poured the coffee and got them 
all to the table. “I’d better get a light,’’ she 
said. 

“T’ll tend to it,”” Cynthia told her. “You 
sit down, Mother.” 

“Cynthia’s peppy, tonight,’ grinned 
Joie—little clown! “Been to town, Cynnic 
has—got a prize—it’s all in the morning 
paper down at the Corners—gee!”’ He 
pretended to faint. 

“Set up and eat,” snapped his father, 
mowing his own food away very loud and 
fast; ‘‘you won’t feel so keen when you’re 
loading cotton-seed by lantern light. 
S’going to rain, too.” 

Joie bugged his eyes in mock fear, wid- 
ened his humorous mouth. Then he risked 
another “‘speil’’; he just couldn’t let his 
sister alone. 

“Did the jilly-beans call you ‘horse 
and-buggy’?” he asked, finding provo- 
cation in her gorgeous blur of 
hair—‘Huh?” 

Cynthia made a face. 
going to bob my hair.” 

“Let me catch you bobbing,” 
flashed her father. 

It was always that way when 
Ira Nash was at home; the very 
air crackled. Before the rest 
were through supper, he suddenly 
pushed back so decidedly the 
light flared. Noisily he strode 
into the living-room. There 
followed the rip of a match, the 
scent of burning tobacco, and he 
was heard stepping toward the 
little bedroom on the north. The 
girl and her mother exchanged 
glances, half assuring. Still... 
maybe! ... 

In sudden panic Cynthia 
started up. Too late. In that 
incredibly short time her father 
was back in the kitchen, folding 
the prize-money away in his own 
pocket-book. “Got to settle my 
lodge dues tonight,” he said 
off-hand. ‘‘Snookie, I borrowed 
your ‘five’; pay it back when I get my 
check from the Company. Joseph,’ he 
added, “‘you’ve fooled at that table long 
enough; get your hat, sir.” 

And when Joie, leaping from the table 
as if stung by a hornet, grabbed his cap 
and clapped it on bill side behind, 

“Tdiot!” he accused his son. 

The screen-door slammed, and it grew 
still in the kitchen. For a long time 
Mother and her girl sat looking at each 
other, dazed into silence. 

“Do you suppose he looked in the win 
dow?” Cynthia finally spoke hushedly. 

“He couldn’t have,” whispered Mother. 
“T saw him drive in.” 

“No matter,” the girl shook her head 
despairingly. ‘“‘Haven’t I heard him nib 
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bling your pitiful savings out of the most 
unlikely places—a_ spice-box, a flower 
pot?” 
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“I never thought I’d be married without you to dress me!” 


my girl married,” said Rachel. 


She made a gesture as surrendering to 
fate, but as she reached for Joie’s plate and 
started “ridding up” the table, two big 
tears rolled down her cheeks, and she 
gulped, trying to swallow her anger. No 
use—wrath had the better of her. 

“IT hate Dad,” she gritted her little teeth 


“T hate, hate, hate 
can you bear him? 


on the fierce words. 
him. Mother, how 
Hypocrite—thief!” 

Recalling her father’s promise to pay 
back, she flung at him that name most 
despicable of all, the only one punishable 
by hellfire—‘‘Liar!” 


“I'd like to see 


“But how would we explain the dress?” 


absenth 


Mrs. Nash got up and poured hot water 


into the dishpan 
soap-shavings. “If you'd only spent vou 
money in town!” she mourned. ‘There 
was enough for a dress pattern, and we could 
have made it ina day. I’ve pictured vou 
in pale green silk.” (Continued on page 102 











John Philip Sousa—how he could 


write a march! How he could / 
play it! And how durable he is! 

Marie Doro, all eyes and 

bashfulness. John Fox, Jr. 


right), young and pathet- 
ically successful, as lone- 
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And Women, by a Man 
FREDERICK 
























ASPAR WHIT- of forty-five, he fell wholly in love and 
NEY would straightway transformed himself into an 
marry. There enthusiastic husband, a worshipful father, 
was no stop- and a persistent commuter. Incidentally, 
ping him. If he could the present Mrs. Caspar Whitney, besides 
havedivertedthemoney _ being a charming woman, is a feminist.and 
he paid out in alimony a politician—eminently capable of choos- 
into working capital, his maga- ing her own frock. And the same in refer- 
zine, Outing, might be alive to- ence to her hat! 
day. As it was, this delightfu I wonder if he ever tells his feminist 
man remained a martyr to his wife that he used to make me change a cer- 
recurrent conjugality, and the tain signature from Agnes C. Laut to A. C. 
“organ of the great outdoors” Lautso that sensitive male readers wouldn’t 
ceased to grind. He was work- know the author was a woman. He didn’t 
ing on one of his earlier wives have the same feeling about the work of 
when I first came to work for the famous South American mountain 
him. I remember hearing him climber, Annie S. Peck. And I wondered 
instruct her over the telephone why until I saw the two women: Miss 
in his quick, staccato phrases as_ Laut, for all her stirring, far-country life, 
to how she should dress. was distinctively feminine; Miss Peck, in 
“Wear a simple frock. Very her grim tailored suit, her high, stiff collar, 
simple,” he commanded. “And _ and her hard, mannish hat, was quite the 
the same in reference to reverse. 
your hat!” When Whitney went off big-game hunt- 
Caspar, who is help- ing, he left Arthur Goodrich and me at 
lessly good-looking, home to edit the magazine. Goodrich, now 
struggled manfully a successful playwright, was another handy 
with ten-year rest in- man around the Outing office. Together 
tervals in South Amer- we used to write editorials and raise hob 
ica and on the Malayan generally with the field of sports. Once, 
peninsula—against this although I had never been west of Ninth 


Buffalo Bill, a beautiful red-and-gray old risingtideofmatrimony, Avenue, I rewrote with amazing atmos- 
man, with a skin like a new-born babe’s until, at the crucial age pheric effects the throbbing story of the 
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Richard Harding Davis, war-corre- 
spondent extraordinary—tall, slender, 


nd U . . 
_ boyish, hard as a carving in bronze 





Charles Dana Gibson—I saw 
him give a dollar tip to the 
barber who cut his hair. 
Elisabeth Marbury 

Duty rather than desire has 
takenherinto politics 


of Famous Men 


who has Known Them All 


L. COLLINS 


Pony Express! And always I had the 
chance of meeting and actually conversing 
with the extraordinary group of celebrities 
who flocked to the little brownstone Fifth 
Avenue house where Outing had its tiny 
oflice: 

Frederic Remington, fat painter of slim 
cowboys; arriving heavily from his home in 
New Rochelle for luncheon at Martin’s; a 
red, breathless man, who stood on the 
Fifth Avenue stoop and yelled up two 
flights of stairs to his friend: “Hey, 
Whitney! Hey, Caspar! Hey, /unch!” 

Alfred Henry Lewis, square-jawed and 
squat; a cartoonist’s dream of an East Side 
Tammany pug; he clumped up those creaky 
stairs like the “heavy” in an Al Woods 
melodrama—his chin the advance agent 
of his face. 

The Davises, Richard Harding—war- 
correspondent extraordinary—and Charles 
Belmont; one tall, slender, boyish, hard as 
acarving in bronze; the other puffy and 
bulging, like a sleepy, over-fed billiken; both 
said to be madly in love—in the mad Davis 
way—with that young Ethel Barrymore. 

Charles Dana Gibson, the type he drew; 
figure like Dick Davis’s; face like Davis’s, 
too, only longer, as if he were looking into 
one of those concave mirrors at Coney 
Island; I saw him give a dollar tip to the 
barber who cut his hair. 

Charles Schweinler—Schweinler was one 


of the best magazine 
printers who ever 
cursed a lazy press- 
man. He stood 
about seven feet in 
his zippers, and his 
eyebrows were al- 
most as heavy as his 
shoulders. One of 
my first assignments was 
to call on Charlie and 
tell him that we weren't 
altogether satisfied with 
the speed of his deliver- 
ies. The big man took it 
calmly—for him! He 
didn’t grab me by the 
thorax or break me 
across his thigh. All he 
did was to imply—in 
language of which the 
meaning was inescapable 

that we owed him six 
months’ bills, and that 
he wasn’t so pleased 
with our own speed in 
paying them, and that, 
so far as present com- 
pany was concerned, it 
had better get out be- 
fore it was thrown out. 
Which it did. In after 
(Continued on page 122) 





Ernest Thompson Seton, bushy and mus- 
tachioed, whose eyes burned so brightly 
they threatened to set fire to the woodwork 
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ENNY wanted to give her boys some- 

thing different for Christmas; some- 

thing vital and _ sustaining that 

wouldn’t be a mere play-pretty like 
cigarette cases or flowers or bedroom 
slippers. It must be a /asting gift, like the 
beautiful, soaring, upward flare and burst 
of a skyrocket, whose brief and splendid 
passage lingers in the heart long after a 
tissue-paper-wrapped pair of socks has 
become—just socks. With a hole in the 
toe. And she had thought so much about 
it that shé had got wrinkles in her brain. 
And she was putting wrinkles in Dr. 
Huffy’s brain, and he could ill afford ad- 
ditional ones. 

“Look here,” he objected patiently, as 
she stopped him on the hospital steps, de- 
manding to know if he’d thought up some- 
thing as he’d promised. ‘Thought up 
something? Yes. I thought up a device 
for easing the pressure on Clark’s leg, and 
I thought up a new treatment for Brunner 
that begins to look as if it might pull 
him through. That’s what I’ve thought 
up.” 

But she wanted something to ease the 
pain that therapy couldn’t ease, and she 
stood explaining—this extraordinary small 
nurse, known to every patient and doctor 
and attendant in the hospital simply as 
“Jenny”; a nurse who had broken all prec 
edents and walked right through long 
established rules, but had brought to the 
place a sort of gentle magic. 

Jenny didn’t know how many close calls 
she had had. The Superintendent had 
been for discharging her twice. “It’s no 
You can’t make her understand that 
rules are rules.”’ 

Dr. Huffy was the one to discover that 
Jenny was wiser than some rules, and that 
the entire ward was different since she 
came, and besides this wasn’t a regular 
hospital, was it? They had to make it as 
much a home for the boys as possible. 
Chere was where Jenny worked her magic. 
So instead of dismissing her, the Super- 
intendent had placed her in charge of the 
ward. By now even the Head Nurse loved 
her; also they put off most of the hard 
things on Jenny, which was convenient. 

“You see,’”’ Jenny was saying, “‘it’s only 
ten days till Christmas, and most of the 
boys’ people live too far to come, and are 
too poor. Some of them have no people, 
and others don’t—don’t seem to care much. 
I've made up my mind to write Bill’s 
mother and sister—they’re wintering at 
Palm Beach and can come as well as not. 
And I’ve decided to write Windy’s wife. 
It won’t do any good, of course, but she 
might send the kid. The Little Major has 
plenty of friends and relatives to pet. him 
and shower him with gifts, if only you 


use. 


could sort of—boost him up for over 
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Story of a Brave Big Heart 
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Christmas—his last. 
Can’t you?” 

He sighed wearily 
and shook his gray- 
ing head. They were 
always expecting 
supernatural things 
of him. Boost up the 
Little Major! When 
the slender thread of 


life that held him 
here was nothing 


short of a miracle on 
the doctor’s part. 
They never gave him 
credit for that! He 
started to tell Jenny 
as much—and then 
he caught sight of 
her face with its 


blue lines of fatigue 
and its brave eyes. 
And he remembered 
that she never asked 
for anything for her- 


self, only for her 
boys. 
“Well, my dear, we'll see, 


we'll see.” 

“And, please, you won’t tell 
Hicks about his eves till after 
Christmas, will you?” 

He was very tired, and he 
wanted to go along home and eat 
a hot supper and forget as far as 


possible the tragedies that lay bevond the 
right.”” He 


“Oh, all 
expect too much from 
or from Windy’s wife. It 


hospital doors. 
paused. “Don’t 
Bill’s family 
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they were the right kind, they wouldn't 


have to be asked to come.”’ ; 
“T know.”’ be 
He left her there—a little white blur 





Staring out across the early winter dusk. 

Snow covered the earth, giving the effect 
of a frosted white cake, and the street 
light, coming on early, was a yellow, glow- 
ing candle that made it seem warmer down 


at the end of the street. Red and blue 
colored lights, festooning the rows of shops 
in front of the hospital, were reflected in 
the glittering whiteness, and it was all gay 
and colorful. If only you could reach out 
your hands and gather up this loveliness 
and set it down inside the dim, quiet rooms 
where it was so greatly needed! Or empty 
your savings bank upon a counter and buy, 
for the boys, so much worth of happiness! 
Jenny had noticed that as the world out- 
side grew festive in anticipation of the 
coming holidays, the depression inside the 
hospital increased. They wanted homes 
and families. They wanted strong legs and 


backs and lungs and eves. 
could give them these. 
hard not to whine. A 
down and cry. 


And no one 
They were trying 
man can’t break 
He must stick it out. And 
there had been long vears of sticking it 
out since the war. 

Jenny gazed wistfully up the street. 
She wanted a run in the frozen, invigorat- 
ing air. But there are certain times of the 
day that are worse than others. Jenny 
had learned that dusk was the low-ebb 
mark in the wards. At the hour when, all 
over the land, other men were getting in 
home from a hard and satisfying day’s 


“Young lady,’’ growled the editor, 
“this is no fiction factory. We print 
the truth even if it hurts.” “But 
in the war you didn’t,” she pleaded. 
“You printed what was wise to 
print. This is as much a part of the 
war as the battlefields of France” 


work, blue ghosts came out and 
stalked the hospital corridors. 
So she stood a few minutes, 
breathing deeply, and then she 
went back. 
Slumped-over, 
ows came to life 
entered the ward. 
Some said, “Is it dark outside, 
Jenny?” A mere excuse for keeping her a 
bit longer bv his bed 
And another, “How cool your hands 
feel, Jenny, as if they'd been taking a walk 
in the snow!” 
“Time to get out the old coaster, eh? 
How about a ride tonight? Any moon?” 
“Let’s go about eleven,” said Jenny 
quickly. “The moon will be up by then, 
and we'll set a bonfire on the hilltop.” 
Numerous voices chimed in from white 
beds and rolling chairs. ‘“‘Count me in 
on that, Jenny.”’ (Continued on page 142) 
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HIS month the 

Studio hasmade 

a bedroom for 
you in the American 
Colonial style. While 
itisin no way astrictly 
“period room,” every 
article of furniture, 
with the exception of 
the upholstered pieces, 
is a copy of some fine 
authentic model of the 
post- Revolutionary 
era. All the feeling of 
the early nineteenth 
century is there, and 
in addition, the com 
forts and convenienccs 
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ol the present day 
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have been provided. 
It is a room that can 
easily be reproduced, 
both as to atmosphere 
and the actual fur- 
niture, fabrics, color 
scheme, and accessories. 
The paneled walls, 
woodwork, and fire 
placeare pearl gray, an 
effective background 
for the rose and écru 
chintz curtains, ma 
hogany furniture, and 
the soft sand-colored 
rug. The chintz hang 
ings are trimmed with 
bright blue glazed 
chintz ruffles, and 









, drawn up by the 


instead of valances have simple wood cornices 
painted the same warm gray, as the walls. 
Beautifully-finished, fine-grained mahogany 
has a charm that is both satisfying and perma- 
nent. Silhouetted against the light walls or 
colorful draperies, it gives character and qual 
ity to this room, On the wall facing the win 
dows are the twin beds with their turned 
mahogany posts and well-shaped headboards 
The gay rose sunfast (Continued on page 180) 





COLOR BOOKLET AND FOLIOS 
Color schemes for every room in the 
house, reproduced in actual colors so you 
can follow them accurately. Color In 
Your Home $1.00. Let our new folios 
help you with decorating. Bedrooms 25c; 
Charming, Comfortable Living-Rooms 25c. 
Address: Good Housekeeping Bulletin 





Service, 119 West 40th St., New York City 











A chaise longue 


fireside suggests 
great comfort, 
and as it is in 
two pieces, it can 
be put to other 
uses. The tam- 
bour desk with 
the book-nook 
above makes a 
pleasing group, 
and the dressing- 
table bet ween the 
two windows is a 
delightful addi- 
tion to the room 
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We are indebted to Devoe & Raynolds for paint ; 
Cornices, Friedman Bros.; Furniture, Kindel 
Bed Co., Wm. A. Berkey Furniture Co., Cen- 
tury Furniture Co., W. A. Hathaway Co., 
Grand Rapids Bedding Co.; Drapery, uphol- 
stery fabrics, Witcombe, McGeachin, Alexander 
Morton; Rugs, Bigelow Hartford ; Electric brack- 
ets, Moe-Bridges; Lamps and shades, Mayhew 
Shop, B. Altman; Prints, Arthur Ackerman 
& Son, Darnley; Silver, R. Wallace & Sons; Bed 
accessories, Esmond blankets, Dwight Anchor 
sheets and pillow cases, Stern Bros.; Access 
ories, E. Schmidt, Seth Thomas Clock Co., 
Art Colony Industries, Gambinossi, Arthur 
Vernay, McCutcheon, H. Douglas Curry 
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Warm gray walls, 
rose, gray, and 
blue chintz cur- 
tains with bright 
blue ruffles, a 
sand rug with 
hooked rugs to 
make the floor 
more interest- 
ing, mahogany 
furniture, rose 
bedspreads, blue 
and rose uphol 
stery, and bits 
of rose in the 
details complete 
the color scheme 
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Beside the early Gothic stone fireplace in the living-room is an old paneled wood box 





EMODELING an old house is 
a very thorny problem. Though 
this one happened to be in France 
it might have been anywhere in America, 
and no matter how you attacked it, it 
meant work, and messing up, and super- 
vising. For we were the new possessors 
of about two acres of land, bought to 
round out our larger property, and on it 
were two old peasant cottages. Had 
there not been these two thick-walled, 
wobbly-roofed, squat houses, there would 
have been no temptation. The ground 
would simply have been cleared and we 
should have been the possessors of a nice 
apple-orchard. But we had been long- 
ing for a ‘‘guest-house’’—that most 
perfect of all visiting contrivances— 
and here was the opportunity. The 
new ground lay just across the road 
from our main entrance, and yet both 
places had absolute privacy. 

Ihe French architect brought in for 
consultation was all for throwing it all 
down and building a nice Normandy 
house full of cupolas and fancy plaster 
work. The local workers in the building 
trades, who break up so many happy 
homes, joined in a chorus of cheers to the 
architect’s wise findings. Tearing down 
and building up is so much more profit- 
able than just remodeling and patching 
up! Seeing that my husband and I were 
singularly determined, they left us to 
our certain horrid fate, as they con- 
ceived it 

50 we went to work with what talent 
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The front view of 
the house, right, and, 
above, the staircase in 
the living-room lead- 
ing to two bedrooms 
above. The hanging 
lamp is of old Vene- 
tian brass and glass 


CRemodelin a An_ Old Floure 


By Josephine Bertelli 
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our village afforded us; a most excellent 
mason, assisted by a small boy and his 
grandfather, a gifted, if fearfully lazy 
carpenter, a one-man electrical com- 
pany, and a real genius of a plumber 
who had retired on account of a war 
injury to his hand, but who staged a 
come-back for us. The next village pro- 
vided us with an Italian painter, to 
whom, fortunately, my husband could 
talk, as he grew inspired to fresco eflects 
only when harangued in voluble and 
picturesque Venetian. Our own gar- 
dener as landscape artist and our hum- 
ble selves as overseers, designers and 
general ‘“‘put-pep-into-’em”’ people. 

It took us about ten months to ac- 
complish our task for various things 
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such as measles in the mason’s family, 
the discovery of worm-eaten beams 
that dislocated our plans, caused 
much loss of time. 

The house, as we found it, was 
long and straight with earthen floors, 
walls about two feet thick, one open 
chimney fireplace, and precious few 
openings after the manner of all 
I'rench peasant cottages. A most 
unimaginative roof covered a large 
two-story grange on one side, and 
two small rooms on the other. Above 
these two rooms was a loft with fear 
fully angular walls reaching almost 
to the floor. This is today the 
Maison de Vaujoyeuse, a completely 
habitable house for two or three 
people, with hot running water, and 
hot-water heating, electricity and 
telephone. The shed that stood 
across from the entrance gate was 
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Beautifully-carved panels have 
been adapted for doors in the 
dining-room pictured above. 
Over the fireplace is a mirror 
%, with an old frame of gold and 
faded green. The papered walls 
with crackle finish look antique 
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Ia the smoking-room the plas- 
ter between the polished beams 
is tinted old blue, and the dull 
burnt-orange walls are var- 
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fj nished and crackled. Striped 
hy silk makes curtain and = up- 
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enlarged to make two small servants’ rooms and 
a garage. Such a transformation can be made 
in almost any old house or cottage in any country, 
at a minimum cost. 

The old furniture picked up here and there 
and scrubbed and polished, helped to retain the 
atmosphere of this old French peasant cottage. 
The hangings, cushions, lamp-shades, et cetera, 
were mostly home-made. 


The completed house (Continued on page 147) 








In the bedroom with the oval window-door the papered walls 
are white, and the half-moon dressing-table made from a pine 
board is draped in blue glazed chintz with quaint bouquets 










The exterior view, to the left, shows the former shed that 
became a kitchen and the Juliet balcony made from an cold 
staircase outside the bedroom window, originally a hay-loft 
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Looking Backward: 

Th PENELOPE SEARS’ broad old 
house surrounded by waves and wilder- 
ness, little Joan Dudley had been 

fighting a battle as grim as any that had 
ever been fought in the trenches. On the 
one side were love and ease and riches—and 
tvranny; on the other loneliness and be- 
wilderment and _ self-respect That was 
why she had run away from Aunt Ade 
laide’s riches and from Drew Hallam’s 
arms. She had to do what she thought was 
right. She really loved her aunt, but she 
could not give her scul in exchange for 
pearls. Could not forever be reminded 
that she had been transiormed from teacher 
to society girl. 

Aunt Adelaide’s only message to her was 
haughty; Joan might come 
back if she would ask for- 
giveness. Forgiveness for 
Aunt Adelaide’s tempers 
and Drew’s jealousy! Drew 
did not even write; he did 
not want to offend Aunt 
Adelaide; he would rather 
hurt Joan. When he did 
follow and begged Joan to 
marry him secretly — se - 
cretly until she was for- 
given, that is—the silken 
meshes of the influence he 
had woven about her were 
broken, and she heard the 
voice of warning above the 
voice of love. Drew 
wanted her, but he did not 
want her unless she was 
rich! She could not even 
allow herself to think of her 
friend Giles Armiger, 10 
Giles had told her he love |! 
her. And he was married! 
Was there nofaith, no honor 
left in all the world? She did not know that 
the story was false, manufactured by Giles’ 
friend, Scripps, for his own selfish reasons. 

And so she was spending her days mak- 
ing friends with the children of the neigh- 
borhood, dancing with them like a dryad in 
the wood. Thus she was struggling back to 
peace when a message summoned her to the 
bedside of Aunt Adelaide who lay dying 
Before she went, the worldly old ladv asked 
Joan’s forgiveness and died in her arms, 
leaving her the heiress to millions. Joan 
was sad, frightened, and bewildered in 
the cold, stately house, with her aunt’s 
jealous relatives. 
for Penelope 

That night, before they went to bed, Joan 
spoke to Penelope of Drew Hallam and 
his sister Nancy. 

“They are coming to the funcral, Penel- 
ope. And it’s going to be hard to meet Drew, 
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In desperation she sent 






























ILVER 


The two men looked at Amélie, startled. It was the first time she had spoken of France 


done there. 


because he has treated me very badly.” 

“IT know, my dear.” 

“If he had loved me, he 
kept away, and now I'll have all this 
money. Oh, Penelope, he'll want me to 
marry him, and I mustn’t.” 

In the long drawing-room among the 
guests, Joan gave Drew a subdued and con- 
ventional greeting. Throughout the ser- 
vice he thought of that greeting and of the 
vast property, power, and prestige that 
were now hers. She was rich, and she 
had no welcome for him. 


couldn’t have 


Yet now it came as naturally from her lips as if that strange silence 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 
THE INTRUDER 


OAN, on the night of the funeral, in 
Adelaide’s place at the head of the 
table, was aware that in the eyes of 
the major portion of her guests she 

was an intruder. Just before dinner the 
will had been read, and the assembled rela- 
tives had learned she was heiress to her 
aunt’s estate. While it was not un- 
expected, they had felt, almost without 
exception, a sense of resentment. Joan 
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or of the things she had 
about it had never been 


was, perhaps, the logical legatee, 
but it seemed a bit absurd that 
this child, with her short skirts - 
and her modish bun of dark hair 

at the back of her head, should be taking 
precedence of them all. 

The exception to those who resented it 
Was one of Adelaide’s own cousins. She 
remembered Adelaide as a loving little girl. 
She remembered her before the days of 
her marriage and of the display of creamy 
shoulders. She remembered her when the 
two of them had dreamed together, and 


S) a. 
Shoes were ejilver and 
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LIPPERS 


The Story of 





j because of these dreams the 

little old lady said to Joan: 

“I know why she left 

everything to you, my dear. 

She wanted to live in your 

heart as she lives in mine. 

None of the rest of them have hearts to 
live in.” 

And Joan, looking into the faded eyes, 
said: “I am sorry I didn’t know how much 
she loved me. I might have been kinder.” 

“You were kind enough, child. In these 
later vears she shut herself up in a shell of 
selfishness. But that was not the real 
Adelaide. The real one was the gen- 


a Girl whose 
whose Fleart was Gold 


impulsive girl I knew.” 
The Hallams were dining with 
the rest of them, and they were to 
spend the night in the big house. 
Nancy had asked, casually, 
‘“‘Have you room for 
us, Joan?” 
“Of course.” 


erous, 


“Then we'll stay 
here if you don’t 
mind.” 

Joan and Drew 
had had a moment 
lone on their return 
from the funeral, 
and he had said, 
looking down at 
her as she stood 
with averted eyes, 
‘“Haven’t you for- 
given me?” 

‘Please, let’s not 


talk about it, Drew.” 
He had tried to 
take her hand, but 
with a definite ges- 
ture of refusal she 
had stepped back. 
\re you as hard 


is that, my sweet?” 

Tears had filed 

her eyes. “Lam not 

hard... but you 

hurt me dreadfully. And 

Aunt Adelaide’s death 

makes everything differ- 
ent. 

Other people had ar- 


rived just then, and there 
had been no further oppor- 
tunity for private conver- 
sation. Yet now at dinner 
Joan had to admit she was 
glad Drew and Nancy were 
with her. Their presence 
saved her from a sense of 
utter desolation. 

Penelope had elected to 
eat upstairs. “I shall be 
much happier, my dear, 
than with that bunch of 
stiff-necks.”’ 

“But after this, Penelope, you’re not to 
stay away.” 

‘As you please, but tonight I’d rather.” 

Nancy’s russet head shone brightly amid 
the gray coiffures and shining baldness of 
the elderly guests. She and Drew expertly 
and pleasantly helped Joan carry the din- 
ner through successfully, so that she had a 
sense of gratitude and cooperation, as if 
the three of them were divided against the 
hostility of the others. For now there was 
no exception to those who resented her 
presence. 

rhe old cousin who had loved Adelaide 
had gone home. “I shall have tea and 
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“How can we be—friends?” 


“Why not, Joan?” Her voice was cold and 


self-controlled. “Do you know what Browning says of friendship after love?” 


toast and memories in my own big house, 

my dear. Come and see me some day. I 

want no one else who is here, but you.” 
After dinner they all went into the 

frosty drawing-room, and coffee was 

served. To Joan the whole scene seemed 

utterly unreal—with Jason moving about 
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in the frigid light of the crystal chandelier, 
with the men in their black coats and the 
women in their sedate gowns, and with 
herself as the center of it all. 

There had been some bequests to the 
relatives, but the house with all its furni- 
ture was Joan’s. She did not really want 


it, but there it was, and the chances wer 
that she would live in it. She found her 
self wondering what she could do to lessey 
the effect of frozen monotony—flowers 
perhaps, loads of them. ; 

An old gentleman was telling of balls an 
dinner parties when Adelaide was a belk 
and a beauty. 

Joan asked idly, ‘““Why aren’t there an 
belles in these days?” 

“The type was different, my 
more imposing, if I may say it.” 

The old gentleman remembered Ade 
laide’s coming-out party—her sweeping 
train of pink satin, lace flounces, rose gar 
lands, white gloves and bracelets, a neck 
lace and fan, a shawl and _ headdress 
Things had been more spectacular in the 
sixties. This child was charming, but 


dear 


comparison—‘“‘as water unto wine.” 





oe raga = 


his § 


mind went inevitably to Tennyson for § 


¥ 


Drew, watching Joan from the other side | 


of the room yet not seeming to watch, sav 
her potentialities. 

“With the right dressmaker in Paris 
with a year or two of Continental residence 

she'll come back to take the world by 
storm.” 

He knew what he wanted—to have her 
take the world by storm as his wife! He 
wanted to be the head of this old house. 
Jove, how he would like to do it all over in 
the magnificent Spanish style! That was 
the idea—a sojourn in Spain for all of 
them himself and Joan and Nancy, 
Nancy was a whizz at interior decorating, 
and some of those gilded leathers, with all 


this pale stuff swept out, those glass mon.- | 


strosities which hung from the ceiling re- 
placed by girandoles—richness and color— 
that was the thing! 

He saw himself in the midst of it all, his 
friends about him, and Joan, the lovely 
chatelaine—he would dress her to suit the 
part! The thought thrilled him! He would 
win her yet . though he might have 
to go slowly. The reward was worth the 
waiting. He wondered what she had 
meant when she said, ‘Aunt Adelaide's 
death makes everything different.” 

The guests who were staying out of the 
house departed early. Some of the others 
sought their rooms. Drew went with a 
half-dozen men to the library to smoke. 
Joan and Nancy, the last in the great 
drawing-room, ascended the stairs together. 

Nancy said, ‘Come in,” as Joan stopped 
at her door, ‘‘and tell me about yourself.” 

“There isn’t much to tell, Nancy.” 

“Have you any plans?” 

“Only that I am going to stay here fora 
bit and keep Penelope with me, and then 
I shall go back with her to Maine for 
Christmas.” 

“Go back?”’ Nancy’s tone was incredulous. 

“Yes. I promised.” 

‘But surely you are not going to shut 
yourself up in that ghastly place for the 
winter!” 

“It isn’t ghastly, and I have good 
friends there.” 

She wondered what Nancy would think 
of those friends—of old John and young 
John, of Evelyn and Priscilla, of the plain 
farmhouse, and of the oysters which would 
be bought with hoarded pennies. 

“Oh, I couldn’t disappoint them,” she 
said with a break in her voice. ‘‘There are 
some darling children.”’ 

Nancy was practical. “The thing you 
have to dois to (Continued on page 150) 
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HAT will it cost your 


heirs to inherit your 
money? How much 
will inheritance taxes 
shrink your estate before it 
passes on to your wife, your 
sons and your daughters, or other heirs? 

If you have had no experience, you prob- 
ably think of the inheritance tax solely as 
a rich man’s tax. You not only do not 
know how much it will deplete the sum you 
have saved for your family, but you think 
your heirs will not need to pay any at all. 
You certainly haven’t the faintest notion 
that your family may have to account to a 
state where you have never been nor ever 
owned a stick of property. You don’t 
dream that they may be compelled to sub- 
mit a copy of your will and letters of ad- 
ministration and various other papers, and 
go through long, expensive proceedings to 
pay a tax to that strange state. Or, more 
surprising still, that they may have to do 
all this and go to all this expense just to get 
a slip of paper that tells them they owe no 
tax, 

Of course, estate or inheritance taxes are 
apt to strike a family only once in a gener- 
ition, so it is natural that we should not be 
so familiar with them as with something 
that comes every year, such as the income 
tax. Still, the general ignorance is remark- 
able, because in themselves death duties 
are anc‘ent history. Seven centuries before 
Christ the Egyptians paid them. They 
were exacted by old Greece and Rome; 
they were paid to feudal lords and kings; 
and most of the countries of modern Eu- 





Tangled 


NHERITANGCE 
TAXES 


rope have long depended on them for rev- 
enue. They are old even in our country. 
As early as 1687 Virginia required a pro- 
bate fee of 200 pounds of tobacco and a 
cask. In 1826 Pennsylvania passed our 
first real inheritance-tax law, and since 
then many states have used this means of 
feeding their treasuries. 

For many years this form of taxation 
was treated as an unloved stepchild by 
economists and by the judic’ary. As far as 
possible, it was ignored and _ repressed. 
During the past ten years, however, the 
feeling toward these taxes has changed 
greatly. They have become popular with 
state legislatures, and lawmakers have 
been busy trying to find ways to make peo- 
ple pay more and to make more people pay. 
As a result, those who have inherited 
property recently realize that while this 
may be a rich man’s tax, poor men also 
pay it. And heirs, executors, and lawyers 
are complaining that death duties are the 
most exasperating, the most confused and 
jumbled, of all the impositions in our tax- 
ation history. 

Although every honorable person wants 
to pay his just taxes, most of us want those 
taxes to be as low as we can possibly make 
them. That is only human. But when we 
have tried to anticipate death duties, we 
have found it hard, not only to reduce our 
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taxes to a low figure, but even 
to find out what they would 
amount to. In the past few 
years many people have been 
so confused by the variety and 
intricacy of our laws that they 
have drifted helplessly and in the end let 
the taxing powers gobble up large sections 
of their estates. Even specialists have 
had difficulty in keeping up with the 
changes. 

A young lawyer, employed by a large 
investment house, was recommended to 
me as a man who knew all about the work- 
ing of these laws, and I went to see him. 

“T certainly don’t claim to be an expert 
on death-tax laws,” he protested sincerely. 
“Changes occur almost every time a state 
legislature meets. Many of the laws are 
crude because the legislatures had no 
models to work from, and they keep on 
tinkering with them. Then, often, a de- 
cision of a court or a taxing commission 
makes a radical difference in the effect of a 
law. In this field things are moving so fast 
that unless you keep close watch on de- 
velopments, you might be an expert one 
year and far behind the times the next. 
When I want an answer to a tax question, 
I look it up in this.” 

He took three bulky volumes from a shelf 
and showed them to me. 

“The people who send out these reports, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., undertake to keep sub- 
scribers informed of all the changes. They 
have correspondents in the various states. 
They keep in touch with the taxing 
commissions, get (Continued on page 182) 
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By Bruce Barton 
ainfing by Dean Cornwell 


LIMB the Mount of Olives 
and you say, “It must have 
been not far from here that 


Walk the beach of Genes- 
saret and you say, “In this general 
vicinity he spoke to fishermen, who 
left their nets immediately and were 
fishermen no more.” 

But at the well of Jacob you feel a 
deeper and more moving thrill. Wells 
are fixed and permanent. This one 
was dug more than a thousand years 
before his time, and for two thousand years since it has re- 
mained. It is the one spot in all Palestine where you can 
be absolutely sure. 


HE afternoon was uusty, and he had come a long, hot 

way. He would stay there by the well, he said to them, 
while they went on to a village to buy food and return with 
it. So they left him resting. 

Presently came a woman with her water jar. She was a 
Samaritan, and he was a Jew. There was no fellowship between 
their peoples. He must not speak to her, according to the 
code, nor even let her shadow rest upon him, lest he be de- 
filed. How little he cared for convention or code! 

“Give me a drink,” he said. 

Startled she was, and indignant. How was it that he dared 
to speak to her? He treated the question as inconsequential. 
If she had known who he was, he answered, she would have 
asked of him, and he would have given her living water. 

In spite of herself, the phrase gripped her interest. What 
could this stranger mean by living water? Did he presume 
to think that he was greater than the patriarch Abraham 
who dug the well, drank there himself, and his family and 
cattle? Had he some secret which would relieve her of the 
hot daily journey? He spoke that way. One who drank the 
living water should never thirst again. Curious, eager, she 
cast away reserve. 

“Sir, give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw.”’ 

“Go call thy husband,” he commanded. 

A flush of embarrassment covered her cheeks. 
mered that she had no husband. 
told him. 

“For thou hast had five husbands,” he said, “and-he whom 
thou hast is not thy husband.” 

She knew then that he must be a prophet, and immediately 
her mind recoiled to the ancient argument between her people 
and the Jews. Here on Mount Gerezim was the place where 
God should be worshiped, yet these heretics had built their 
temple in Jerusalem and insisted that it was the center of 
worship. What had this man to say, with his uncanny 
knowledge? 

He had something to say which she did not understand, 
something which has come down through the ages as the very 
heart and soul of his message. 

“Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ve shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the 
Father . . . For God is a spirit; and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 
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She stam- 
He knew it even before she 


Che Second of a Series of 
he wept over Jerusalem.” Cwelve Pictures and 
Articles in Which the, 
Fan of Galilee Will Be, 
Fade More Real to Bou 


They sipped the cool waters and 
talked; and after a time the disciples 
returned, and made no attempt to con- 
ceal their amazement that he should 
be visiting with her. Yet they had 
learned that there were times when it 
was wiser to be still. She, full of the 
afternoon’s adventure, ran home to tell 
her neighbors, and presently they 
came to listen. Such was the power of 
his voice and his eyes that they forgot 
their ancient prejudice. They per- 
suaded him to enter their village, 
and he remained with them two days. 

So it happened in Shechem two thousand years ago. And 
if today you visit Shechem, you find that it has not changed. 
Still the little remnant of the Samaritans—a doomed and dis- 
appearing fragment of less than two hundred—is there; and 
still they are eager to explain that they are the only keepers 
of the one true faith. 

What is this city of Jerusalem, they ask you, but a modern 
thing? Where, in the really ancient literature of the Hebrews, 
has it any place? It is not once named in the five books of 
Moses. David, that man of blood, captured it from the 
Jebusites and took the Ark of the Lord to it as a military 
trophy, an act so scandalous that the men who carried the 
Ark fell dead. How different the record of their holy mountain! 
On it the hungry eyes of the Israelites were fastened through 
all their wanderings of forty years. Near it the bones of 
Joseph lie buried. On it the Law was ratified. Surely at 
Shechem, in the Holy Mountain, is the one place to worship 
God! 

A three-thousand-year-old argument! How long these reli- 
gious controversies linger! How much is to be said on both 
sides, if one allows himself to be enmeshed in them! And how 
foolish and futile they all are, dealing, as they do, with places 
and rituals and forms and creeds, when the spirit, and the 
spirit alone, is all that really counts. 

As you sit by the well and try in imagination to reconstruct 
the scene, it startles you to remember that on that hot and 
dusty afternoon Jesus of Nazareth really needed help. There 
was no pretense about it. He did not say: “This poor woman 
deserves my message. For the sake of assisting her I will 
create in my divine self a human thirst.’’ He was honestly 
thirsty and honestly tired. All that followed was made pos- 
sible by that fact. If he had begun the conversation by 
offering her a heavenly blessing she might well have scorned 
the offer, coming from a Jew. But he asked for help, and she 
gave it; and so she could with self-respect consider the accept- 
ance of his blessing in return. 

We believe him to have been the true interpreter of the 
nature of God; then God also must be a Being Who needs help. 
All-strong, all-knowing as he is, he can not fulfill his great 
task of a perfected humanity without human aid. He has 
tied up the administration of the world to the services of men 
and women. And they who offer so much as a cup of cold water 
to one of his are offering it to him. Mr. Cornwell, in his 
painting, has made the woman attractive, and so she un- 
doubtedly must have been. Six men had loved her. Was 
her social record open to question? The pious commentators 
have taken full advantage of that (Continued on page 170) 
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What could 
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mean by liv- 
ing water? 
Had he some 


secret which 
would relieve 
her of the hot 
daily journey? 
He spoke that 
way. One 
who drank the 
living water 
should never 
thirst again! 
Curious, eager, 
now, she cast 
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) AD it is for the giraffe— 

i Sad is right, so please don’t laugh. 

I guess you, too, would howl and whoop 
If, with Azs neck, you had the croup. 
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) HE baby “porky” wants to grow 

A lot of fine sharp stickers so 

He may with utmost grace and ease 
Stick almost everything he sees. 
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BOUT the same 
that the Mississippi 


even finds the upper floor. 
as postman and expressman arrive, my 
sister-housekeeper groans, my secretary 
rushes for scissors and index, my house man 
works valiantly at cord and wrapping 
paper. Every day, husband, housekeeper, 
secretary, and maid beg me, each in his or 
her own way, “Won't it go down today?” 


BLAIR 


Gives You a Clever 
Summary of the Newest 


Ones 50 That 


You May With Confidence 


time 


and the Missouri and 


perhaps the Ohio rivers go 
on a rampage and let loose 
their waters over the rich 
but long-suffering 
that line them, a certain 
group of men in New York 
and Boston let loose a sim- 
ilar flood upon the mind of 
the public. 
called 
Books” or ‘“‘The New 
Books.” 
after that flood bursts open 
my front door, and upon my 


valleys 


This 
New 


flood is 
Spring 
Fall 


For a time there- 


“The 


floor appear billows and 
waves of packages. It sweeps 
back into the book-room. Finally it 


reaches the couch, covers it, reaches the 


table, covers it. Sometimes its high mark 


Each morning, 


Won't you get through with some of 
them? Won't you get rid of some of them? 
That is what they mean. 

And to some extent, I suspect, the read- 
ing public feels the same way about these 
spring and fall lists as they see them pub- 
lished in the newspapers, watch the ad- 
vertisements in the front of many maga- 
zines, or tarry about the tables in the big 
department stores, or try ever so diligently 
to follow them in the reviewing columns. 
Keeping up with this increasing stream of 
new reading is a little like surf bathing. 
One just finishes one list of books that 
have been “the talk of the tea tables,” to 
find another waiting, just as one jumps 
through one wave only to meet another 
coming. 

The same question I strove to answer 
last January, ‘What shall we read to keep 
up?” meets us once again this January. 
And the answer is a totally different one. 
O/ course, to inveterate readers—and my 
correspondence convinces me their name is 
legion—this is a happy thought. But I am 


Few People A gree 
About Books 
Emity Newey 


YOURSELF 


not unmindful of the fact that to others it 
is discouraging. 

For this first group I have my little list, 
a short one but, I hope, a good one, for it 
is the fruitage of much reading of many 
volumes, much selection, and much elimi- 
nation. And for this second group I have 
a bit of advice: ““Don’t. Don't keep up.” 
Pick out just one or two of these books as 
they appeal to you. Read them as slowly 
as you will or lay thera down unfinished. 
For as one who loves reading I simply can 
not bear that, even in order to ‘keep up,” 
it shall become a burden, that, even in 
order to take part in tea-table conversa- 
tion, one should be wearied in the endeavor. 

And in picking out these two, or perhaps 
three books, please reraember what some 
of my cor.espondents seera not always 
to do, to pick the book that would seem to 
“belong”’ to vou. For what I ara trying to 
do—and this rnonth more than ever—is to 
introduce the book to vou in such a way 
that you can determine whether you want 
to know it for yourself. 

When my daughter moved to Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, where I have many 
friends, I did not merely name _ those 
friends to her, leaving her to determine 
for herself through a process of inspection 
whether she would like them or not. Nor 
did I pick out the friends that I most 
valued and extol them to her. No, for well 
I knew that her tastes were not my tastes, 
nor her needs mine. I mentioned these 
friends by name and then described them 









In “The Mad 
Carews”’ that 
talented 
young writer, 
Martha Os- 
tenso, takes 
a long step 
forward in 
her career 






as well as I could, saving, in 
effect: “If vou want amuse 

ment and diversion, this is 
the kind vou'll get from 
Mary and John Smith and 
the crowd to which they 
will introduce you. If you want to go high- 
brow, then at the Jones’s you'll meet this 
kind of talk and people who do so and so. 
If you want good neighbors with the same 
background as yours, the Browns are this 
kind of neighbors. They do thus and thus.” 

It is the same with books. No matter 
how much I may like a book, it may not 
be your book. But if I tell you why I like 
it, you, knowing whether you like books 
for that kind of thing, will know whether 
you want to meet that book. 

For instance, that book which has taken 
the book reviewers by storm, ‘Dusty 
Answer” (Holt, $2.50) by that most beau- 
tiful of writers, if we can believe her 
pictures, Rosamond Lehmann. If I were 
to say that it is a perfectly exquisite work 
of English composition, revealing an inno- 
cent girl’s heart in all its beauty and the 
yearning of vouth in all its pathos, as well 
vouth’s 
well might my 


as the frustration of love's and 


desires in all its poignancy, 
reader say to me: 

“But perhaps I do not see the beauty 
or at least the same beauty, in a girl's 
innocence as vou. I do not see the normal 
end of youth's fancies as poignant.” 

Or, reading the beok, accuse me of 
having led her to a most unpleasant tale 

But what I savy is this: Here is a story 
of a young girl told through the mind and 
reactions of that voung girl, a lonely gir! 
living in the English country, who had 
known for a few years in her childhood a 
family of young (Continued on page 135) 
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a, 
Paris Gives a Yicturesque'C fel Practical Thought to‘ uf inter-Sporks 


a “ . 
By Helen Koues, Director 


ARIS bows to the desire of the smart woman to be 
comfortably as well as attractively dressed tor win- 
ter sports in the Adirondacks, in Canada, or abroad. 
The unusual suit above is made of heavy gray knitted 
wool trimmed with yellow. The tight-fitting cap and 
the soft woolen gloves are also in a deep shade of yellow. 


HE skating ensemble in the center. with its silver- 
embroidered green duvetyn coat, adds a charming 
touch of femininity while allowing perfect freedom of 
movement. The fur is gray astrakhan, and the skirt is 
finely plaited gray duvetyn. The monogramed suit is of 
black gabardine, trimmed with black and orange jersey. 
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( NE of Lelong’s great successes of the season is the graceful afternoon dress at the 
left above. Crépe de Chine in vellow.a color which has largely taken the place of gray, 

is used effectively. The soft bow at the left hip gives a slight blouse to the waist. The 
jaunty three-piece costume at right above has a beige kasha jacket, a white crépe de 
Chine waist, and a white tussore skirt finely plaited. The fluttering red crépe evening 
dress on the left was created by Chanel. The bow in the front is repeated by a streamer 
aie which finishes the deep décolleté at the back. The skirt is straight with a circular apron 
set in front, which flares deeply at the lower edge and falls in graceful rippling folds. 
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DOEUILLET 


flouthern 


OR cool days Doeuillet creates a dress of aqua 

marine wool jersey. The top of the dress is cut in 
diagonal sections which are finely tucked at either side 
of the waist and on the sleeves. The skirt has double 
box-plaits all the way around. The belt is of self- 
material with a dark blue galalith buckle set on silver 
metal. The smart V-neck is finished with a fold of 
the material which ends in a soft and becoming bow. 
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ELONG has designed the dress in the center, of 

4 light green crépe. ‘The box-plaited skirt is set on 
with original stitching. ‘The collar, the bands on the 
sleeves, and the loops at the front of the waist are 
green satin incrustations. ‘The white China silk frock 
on the right has contrasting bias bands of gray-blue 
crépe edging its sailor collar. The belt is suéde in 
the same color as the bands and the skirt is plaited. 









Reboux uses feather trim- 
ming on his newest hats, 
such as the dra pe d red fe lt 
above with two red birds, 
and the hat in the center 

tha crown of shaded gray 
ostrich and a brim of pink 
felt. The toque at the right, 
by Marthe Riviére,is of black 
velvet with an intriguing 
black lace veil and gold pins 


HE most important 

factor in this sea- 
son’s wardrobe is the 
subtle feminine charm 
which soft flares, bows, 
panels, and draperies 
have introduced in the 
straight, severe cos- 
tumes of the past two or 
three \ ears. This is es- 
pecially true of the mode 
for evening. Smart wo- 
nen have grown tired 
o! eve ling dress¢ s which 
look exactly like sports 
clothe made in a difler 
ent material. An air of 
grace has appe ired with 
the uneven hem-line and 


the formal décolletage 


Which sometimes ends 
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PATOU 











MARTHE 
RIVIERE 


Jenny’s afternoon coat at 
the left shows the new ten- 
dency to elaborate afternoon 
clothes. It is of black 
velours de laine with cu ffs 
and collar of supple white 
ermine. The powder-bluc 
coal next to ul is of tussa 
kasha, trimmed with gray 
fox. Patou has cut it in an 
interesting and unusual way 


in long sweeping panels. 

Coats for town wear 
are heavily furred and 
intricately cut. Red 
fox is one of the smart- 
est furs when it is com- 
bined with harmonizing 
shades. 

The straight felt pull- 
on hat has vanished, and 
in its place are draped 
turbans and rolling 
brims. The grosgrain 
bands have been « 
carded for feather ori 
ments and jeweled pins. 
Dresses for the alt 
noon have also the un 
even hem-line. Man 
are made with a scarf 
(Continued on fage 13°) 
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The youthful dancing dresses in the 
center above may be of georgette or 
chiffon, J-8, left, has a belt of self- 
material finished with a pearl buckle; 
J-9, right, has tiers and a soft bow. 
Both in sizes 12 to 16. 50¢ apiece 


The little boy’s suit, J-r0, is almost 
identical with that of his twin J-12. 
The printed dress J 11, center, has 
a pointed ruffled collar and shirring 
which adds fulness. All three are 
im sizes 2 lo 8 years. 30¢ apiece 






HE holidays will be made happier for almost any girl 

just entering her teens if her wardrobe contains a num 

ber of charming party frocks of varying degrees of for- 
mality suitable for the many festive occasions of this joyous 
season. With studies temporarily forgotten, her set will enjoy 
all sorts of gaieties, and, no matter whether it be a luncheon, 
a theatre, a formal afternoon party, or best of all, an exciting 
party in the early evening which promises dancing, and has all 
the thrill of a grown-up affair, the frock for the occasion is of 
utmost importance. Upon its success largely depends the 
success of the party as well as of the social career of her 
youngness during the years that are to follow. Therefore it is 
essential that the model chosen be correct in line and design 
from the point of view of fashion and suited to her individual 


style. In this way, undue emphasis of any ungainly feature 


is avoided, and she is spared the years (Continued on page 179) 
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The hemstitched frock above, J-13, 
asa sophi sticaled tiered and plaited 
kirt. The graceful dress at the 
left, J-14, is especially easy to make 

ith its becoming shirring. Both 
in sizes 12 lo 16 years. 50¢ apiece 


. 


How to Order 
Te ( rder the Se ¢ har ming ind d asily- 
ised patterns end remittance to 
Good Housekeeping Pattern Service, 
JIy W. joth St Vew Dork City. 


Be sure lo mention the e desired 
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Riding Habit—1845 


since the modern feminine invasion of 

masculine athletics that ordinary day- 
time apparel has not also been the apparel 
for sports. What one wore to watch the 
others at play on the first golf courses, one 
also wore to play the game; likewise with 
tennis and croquet, and the lovely game of 
archery. But today the story is different. 
True sports clothes are made especially to 
suit the game, all specialized to a fine degree 
of suitability and chic—this specialization 
having gone so far in recent months as to 
have brought forth a costume for riding a 
mile on a camel in Egypt! 

But then, Fashion herself isa daring queen 
of sports. In the course of the many 
centuries she has been busy, she has taken 
a sporting chance on about every effect 
and material, at least once. And in spite 
of the present-day, business-like sports 
clothes, an ‘absolutely new’ fashion, 


I T IS only in comparatively recent vears 


Many a pretty maiden 
thought herself the most 
daring of creatures as 
she rode side-saddle in 
long, full skirt, her 
ankles well covered, 
her hair incurls, but to- 
day the modern young 
ady goes off at a gal- 
»p in the most sensi- 
le of costumes, coat, 
reeche and b ts; 
for motoring orcountry 

alking, there is a dif- 
ference, loo, no cum- 
bersome and annoying 
bustles and furbelows, 
but trim sports clothes 
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Automobile Girl—1909 


or 


usually, is one which 
has been dead long 
enough for us all to 
have added on a few 
grandmothers. After 
a fashion is re- 
born, sometimes in 
a slightly different 
form to suit the taste 
of the passing hour, 
it is labeled ‘‘new” when it is not really new 
at all but just a variation of an old one. 

It has been argued that skirts, for general 
wear, have never, in the course of civilized 
times, been so short as they are at present. 
Perhaps not quite, yet Washington Irving, 
who accurately describes the costume of 
the early Dutch, tells us, in his Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York, 
that the good vrouws of New Amsterdam 
wore their “gallant” petticoats (outside 
skirts were then called petticoats) “scarce 





Bicycle Maid—1895 


ports Ye sterd ay? 
oda yy, B USINMESS -Like, 


Tennis in 1886 


reaching below the knee.’”’ Instead of our 
little yardage, though, what these “gallant” 
garments lacked in length, they all too 
generously made up in width—also number, 
as many as eight being worn at one time 

Besides short skirts, another fashion of 
the Colonial Dutch women in agreement 
with ours now was their manner of going 
“loose in their habit,” which, being de- 
ciphered, means that they wore loose 
clothes, and were not well pushed up and 
tightly encased in high corsets, like the 


The jaunty fedora, 
the shirt-waist of whit: 
piqué or colored per- 
cale, and the blue serg: 
bloomers or divided 
skirt of the bicycle 
girl were a vastly im 
portant fashion in th 
evolution toward mod 
ern dress for the mod 
ern Sports woman, a) 

came but a few year 

after the Sull-me asured 
Skirt and the quain 
busile that were th 
charming fashion 
when lawn tennis first 
appeared in our country 
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Skating—1805 


Olegant and Prim_D 
Straight and Sim , 


English and other Colonial ladies of the 
beau monde, so elegant and trim. 

Not being under the control of a govern- 
ment, or of a religious band, but a trading 


company, the New Netherlanders were 
fairly well-to-do; they possessed good 


clothing from the beginning. Also, not 
living segregated like the Virginia planters 
nor having a Puritanical distaste for 
gaiety like the New Englanders, they were 
much given to sports and amusements. 
After the geese-picking, candle-making, 


The bathing suit, up } 

the years, has steadily 

decreased in length A 
breadth, and bulk, and : 
luckily so in this age 
of speed and skill in 
swimming. A Chan- 
nel swimmer could 
not hope to win in the 


costume above, worn 
by somebody's mother 
not solongago. Even 
the skater, pretty as 
she is by contrast to 


the old-fashioned 
swimmer, was lost in 
the whirl of a full, 
trailing, rippling skirt 


Bathing Beauty of 1878 





Golf Girl—1900 


butter-making, spin- 


ning, knitting and 
other overpowering 
lists of necessary 


duties (a list that 
is breath-taking to 
the modern woman 
who has all these 
things done for her) 
had been met and 
vanquished, the Dutch goodwife had 
for a best-beloved sport in summer the 
care of 

“A garden through whose latticed gates 
The imprisoned pinks and tulips gazed.” 
But, alas, her gardening costume has not 
been handed down to us! If not her 
mynheer’s overalls. or whatever they were 
then called, in all probability it was 
the typical dizzy-looking Dutch dress 
of the day, the different parts of which 
ensemble appeared as though they had 



















































































































































Croquet Lady—1868 


not been “in conference’ beforehand. 
She sometimes wore a_ green linsey- 
woolsey petticoat, a red and blue “‘Haarl- 
emer” waistcoat, a pair of red and yellow 
sleeves, and a purple “Pooyse’’ apron. 
Her garden hat was a brightly-colored close- 
fitting calico cap—herself, a blooming posy- 
bed of color. 

Worsted stockings, today usually worn 
for special sports, in Colonial America and 
much later days were worn universally. 
As is the habitual thing always, when skirts 
are worn short, the Dutch good-dames and 
damsels were extremely proud of their 
hose, commonly of blue worsted with 
magnificent red clocks. And proud they 


might be, for, after the raw fleece had been 
put into their hands, was not their usually 
abundant supply all of their own manu 
facture? There was the washing of it, the 
dyeing, carding, greasing, rolling, spinning, 
(Continued on page 130) 


winding, rinsing, 





W hat the bicvele virl 
started in the evolu 
lion of modern Sports 
fashions, the golf girl, 
in the dawning of the 
twentiethcentury, with 
her crisp sailor, her 
choker sweater ¢ mine 
to the waistline, cir- 


cular skirt, and her 


tweeds, continued. It 


thre roif costun 








la cater, skirt, 
Sofl fell hat, tweed 
coal, sturdy shoes, and 
chamois or suéde cloves 
—that stands at th 


height of sports chic 
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HOW TO ORDER 


Let Good Housekeeping buy 
these smart clothes for you—just 
send complete description, givin ; 
size and color wanted, together 
with check or money-order, to 
Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 



















For Parties 
Pretty georgette frock with nex 
front drapery, metal embroidery 
at V-neck and cuffs, tucks in front 
and around hips, back straight, 
navy or beige; 16 to 44; only $19.50 


The lovely satin frock at the right 
is new and excecdingly smart, both 
the dull and shiny sides used, the 
dull for trimming; in cocoa or 
black; in sizes, 16 to 44; $16.75 


@— 
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cNew York, 
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Sports Frocks 
Smart sports frocks: left, a two-piece 
jersey bound in black satin, blouse 
stitched in front, skirt plaited on bodice; 
green, wine, blue, rose; 34 to 42; $10.05; 
next, sweater, tan and brown, green and 
tan, rose and lan, powder and navy; 34 
to 44; $5.05: and kasha skirt to harmo- 
nize,on bodice, front plaits; 34 lo 42;$5.05 
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New Plaiting 

Unusually smart afternoon frock, 

above, Canton cré pe, front tier 

plaited, tie and self flower; 

reen, na here flag blue r 

dack; 14 lo; 6 lo 44; 2 

One of the smartest frocks of U 

season is the satin aflernoon fri 

left, its skirt two-tiered, v th d 

satin bands, and a circular piece 

of drapery flaring slightly in front 
















The Older Woman 
In the complete wardrobe is 
usually found this type of per 
fect dress which is suitable for 
‘many occasions. Of Canton 
crépe, in navy, black, or brown, 
with smart side closing, vest of 
georgette, and collar ending in 
colored, fringed ties, it has a 
two-tiered skirt and a belt with 
rhinestone buckle; 36 to 46; $25 


1/1 five new and smart frocks at 
bottom of page are semi-made, cul 
out to your size, the collars, cuffs, 
tucking, plaiting, and trimming 
all finished. The first, all-silk flat 
crépe, is one-piece, the belt at back 
buckled on sides; white silk vestee; 
plaits in front; pockets; navy, 
wood-brown, black, beige, red, 
green, cadet-blue; 16 to 44; $11.50 


The pretty se mi-made fro k below, 
second, ts a'lractive for home or 
o fice This is made of cré pe ve 
Chine, with the collar and cuffs of 
cream lace, and velvet ribbon bow 

The tucking at the front is com 

pletely finished, and the dress lies 
in back with a narrow belt, It 
comes in navy, grcen, gray or beige; 
qi sizes I4 lo 42; price $3.05 



































HOW TO ORDER 
Just send check or money- 
order to Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th 
St., N. Y. C., together with 
description of size and color 
wanted. Please allow usa few 
days’ time to place the order; 
if necessary to return or ex- 
change anything, please send 
it to Good Housekeeping 

























Pretty frocks below, all semi-made, 
center one wool jersey, st 1m ped to be 
embroidered, skirt plaited, buckles, 
wool, directions included; navy, 
brown, cadet-blue, green, or gray; 14 
to 40; $7.75. Next fro k, two piece 
crépe de Chine, front completely 
hand-drawn and tucked, skirt plaited, 
materials included; beige, green, 
maize, navy; 14 to 42; $10.95 


Just sex up the seams and hem on 
all the semi-made frocks below, five 
in a row, which come with all materi- 
al for finishir icluded and all com 
pleted; it takes only a few hours’ 
lime to Jjinisn up these dres ses. T he 
last is a two-piece jersey in navy, 
brown, cadet-blue, green, red, or gray, 
self-colored ribbon binding; skirt cn 
bodice; front plaits; 14 to 40; $7.95 
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Lovely Lingerie 
Dainty lace-trimmed crépe de Chine 


chemise, $3.95, and nightgown, $5.05, 


above; pink or peach; 34 to 42. Ob- 
posite, peach, white, flesh, blue, batiste 
gowns; 34 to 44; hand-made, filet lace, 


top one; $2.25; lower, with piping; $1. 





Quilted Robe 
With that Christmas check, 
buy this quilted satin robe, 
rose, black, French blue; or 
in black lined in red, green, 
or orchid; 14 to 44; $12.95 


Pretty apron frock, top of 
page, first, flowered print, 
V neck, contrasting binding, 
belt buckles in front; blue, 
rose, green; 16 to 46; $1.95 








Fringed Negligée 


f Wb 


HOW TO ORDER 


Let us buy these clothes for you. 
Just send check or money-order, 
size and color wanted, to Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 























Novelty Stripe 
Smart one-piece novelty pin- 
stripe silk broadcloth, button 
trimmed collar openor closed; 
white-pink-blue; pink-tan; 
pink-black; 16 to 42; $15 


The square-necked apron 
frock, top, third figure, is 
a flower print, contrasting 
binding; plaits; rose, blue, 
green; 16 to 46; $1.05 


Silk-fringed negligées are fashionable this year, and this one of 
lovely crépe de Chine has long silk fringe, three rows at bottom; 


ties at side; blue, pink, coral, green; 34 to 44; $10.05. 


The long- 


sleeved frock, top, center, is gingham in blue, orchid, or green with 
white stripe, embroidered in black; white vestee, 16 to 18, 36 to 46; $5 
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Pieced and Patchwork Quilts 


The designs for the green and white Maple- 
Leaf pieced quilt, shown above, and for the 
patchwork quilt in the Wreath design below 
are very old and unusually interesting. The 
Wreath quilt in white or cream with green 
leaves and pink flowers makes a quaint 
covering. Hot-Iron Pattern No. 8 303, 25c, 
carries one cach of the patterns for Wreath 
and Leaf quilts, cutting patterns and directions 


































harm.of Old English (Fewel Work 


By Anne Orr 


The most dignified needlework for the 
bedroom today is the richly colored crewel 
embroidery shown in the illustration of this 
room. It is effective, easily done, and in 
keeping with the English wall-paper and 
chintz now in vogue. 

The blanket cover carrying the bold 
patchwork monogram of white is used to 
decorate the bed at night after the top 
spread is removed as well as to protect the 
blankets. It should harmonize with the 
decorations of the room. 

The pieced and patched quilts have all 
the charm of those our grandmothers made, 
while the tufted spread and _ silhouettes 
were in the fashion in old Colonial times. 


Jacobean 


The spreads and wall hanging in the room 
above are embroidered teu Hi ot-Tron Pat- 
tern No. 8301. This pattern comes in strips 
2% yards long and 22 inches wide. For 


E mbroidery 


: , — —_$—$—$—$$——$———————, 
each spread 2 strips are require 4.2 SITIPS | poseccacsacoaccec.ss : receceekocaceans 
for soc; double pattern or 4 strips, goc; |e 2 ocege R lta 
crewel wool for I strip, $ 2.04; for entire | 2 ; 


with finish on hem, $5.52 


spread (2 strips) 
Tufted Spread 
The white tufte d quilt, right, is to be dyed to 
match the room. The pattern may be used 
for quilting. Hot-Iron Pattern Vo. 83 
1102, 50c, has 12 of each of the 2 design 
on the spre ad. White candlewicking, $ 2.70 ) 


z | 
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HOW TO ORDER 
Order Patterns and the 
helpful new Needlework 
Supplement No. 8, roc, 
from Anne Orr, Good 
Housekeeping. For ma- 
terials mentioned above re- 
mit to Good Housek« eping 
Shopping Service, 110 
West goth St., N. Y.C. 





Anne Orr has 
wriltenanin- 
teresting ~ 
suggest 

article on 
“Linens for 
th € Be d - 
room,” No. 
5300, & hic h 
will be sent 
on receipt of 
a 2centslamp 








































Silhouette and ~NM onogram 


Blanket covers with a patchwork monogram 
are new and smart, whether they are of cotton 
crépe with a simple binding or of silk with a 
filet edge. Hot-Iron Pattern No.8 302, 50¢, has 
3 ~ of letters that fit into a 7% inch circle. 
The Colonial silhouette on the lampshade 
above "s printed on thin paper, to be cut and 
pasted. Pattern 8200, 25c¢, has 6 silhouettes in 
frames, I pr. 358 x 5 in. and 2 pr. 2.x 3 in 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
There is a new elegance in clothes—a new note of formality ¢ 
and beauty in the mode—that calls for special attention to 
the figure and to the corset that defines it. No more is it 
fashionable to go absolutely uncorseted—even the slender _ as oe re 
Bien Joli the trade- ; Double Ve step-in combina- 
; figure should carry some kind of support. The corset manu- a8 : ge 
marked name of the two nex A > -, . lions, two at lop: one, slipper 
. a ee a ir facturers know this, just as the Director of the Fashion De- ssilihos enitile gill Seetitiedl aPavates 
es ae Saeee ee partment does, for each follows the trend of fashion, and on j oC agg eet ae 
hove; a lov ’ 1ere, center . the other, batiste, no bone 
’ these pages you will see the newest of trade-marked corsets, 
girdles, and brassiéres, sold all over the country. If you can ; 
Two new designs: Crown not find them, write to National Fashions, Good Housekeep- Treo is the name of both the 
irdle, above, right, and ing, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. We will tell you where they are ombination brassiére and 
Crown Ren belt, corset girdle and the step-in girdle, 
. hy mbined, ft the two lower garments, above 
H. & W. is the trade 
marked name by 
which to identify the 
neu ly pe of bandelte, 
belox 5 with CTOSSE | 
elastic bands in back; 
and the brocaded cor 
sel with an inner belt 
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GABOR EDER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
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“YY HAVE the memory of last night—’’ Holt leaned forward and touched Mar- 

jorie’s hand for a fleeting instant. ‘“‘It is an exquisite moment which nothing can 
take away. You called me fine. That is the way I think of you—and of Bill. And 
for anything to come between you would make me doubt the meaning of fineness” 
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Pettersen 


Illustrated 
By 2. BD. Skidmore 


HE mirror was kind. Marjorie Stain 

ton peered ever so closely to discover 

how deeply the rushing years had 

rubbed the bloom of youth. Her 
mouth was unchanged. The tiny lines at 
the corners, laughter left, were no deeper. 
The full curve was as warmly red. Her 
eves stared back with the blue of summer 
seas. 

Once before this same mirror had been 
used in as earnest a search. In the cold 
light of morning she had sought the im- 
print of romance. It ought to have shown 
forth so that all the world might read. 

Bill Stainton had kissed her for the first 
time. Bill of the broad shoulders and the 
fleet feet. Bill—who had gained renown 
everlasting by winning almost  single- 
handed two games from the Army. Bill— 
who had played the last game with band- 
ages half a foot thick around his wounded 
ear. Column after column had_ been 
printed about him. He had been the 
adored hero of all adoring girls who had 
ever heard of the Naval Academy. 

And Bill had kissed her. It wasn’t 
casual. It was a seal and a promise. 
Eleven years before, when he was Lieu- 
tenant William Stainton, United States 
Navy, and she was Marjorie Warde. It 
Was Only the first of many kisses. None 
of them had left a mark. 

Now there was another Bill Stainton, 
aged seven. He was out in the sunshine 
romping with yet another Stainton, 
Warde. She could hear Warde’s tones, 
commanding even at his haif-past-two of 
age, demanding that Bill ‘‘wait a minute.” 

Big Bill Stainton was somewhere in the 
Asiatic seas. He had sailed away when 
Warde was looking wide-eyed on his first 
few weeks of life. And Marjorie Stainton 
thought back eleven years to Commander 
Stainton’s first kiss. She recalled those 
frst months, when the Navy was at war, 
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eA Story of eA BSENCE- 
And of HEARTS Grown FONDER 
By 


Marzoni 


and from her boarding-house window she 
tried to see the North River, where Bill’s 
transport would return. She remembered 
that terrible day when the Mount Vernon 
was torpedoed and the Navy did not give 
out the name of the ship. She knew Bill 
was on his way home. 

That afternoon she had walked Riverside 
Drive until weary feet left her sitting on 
the curb in the gathering night. Bill had 
come home safely and kissed her again. 
She had not stared in the mirror then. 

But now—she leaned even nearer the 
glass and peered. Holt Langdon had kissed 
her. Holt Langdon! Bill’s friend and her 


friend. He was a friend. The children 
adored him. “Uncle Holt,” they called 
him. He told them marvelous stories of 


their daddy, a veritable god who slew 
dragons and giants with every breath. He 
related tales of their days together at the 
Academy before Holt resigned the service. 

What would she have done without 
Holt? Bill had left them in his care. And 
Holt was the perfect guardian, the perfect 
squire. Why hadn’t he married? Years 
before she met Bill, Holt had told her he in- 
tended never to marry. He was living up 
to it. What would she have done these 
last two years if he’d had a wife to be 
taking care of instead of her? 

Never a party she wanted to attend that 
he wasn’t ready and eager to accompany 
her. Never anything at the theater that 
he failed to call and say he had seats. Al- 
ways ready to dance or dine, to fill in for a 
fourth at bridge. 

Now he had kissed her. 

They were sitting in the moonlight. It 
was very still. A mocking-bird was singing 
over Red Mountain. The lights of Bir- 
mingham’s furnaces glowed dully against 
the moonlight. They were talking of many 
things—of how pleasant the summer had 
been. 
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Big Bill Stainton had 
away when Warde, his 
past-two son, was looking wide- 
eyed on his first weeks of life 


sailed 
half- 


“You have made it wonderful,”’ he said. 

“Tt’s easy to be pleasant to you, Holt.” 
Had her voice softened? 

“Now it gs wonderful.” 

“The moonlight is getting vour 
blood.” She didn’t laugh quite steadily 

“Not the moonlight.” She had never 
heard him so serious. 

It was then he kissed her. 
kissed him. 

For a long, long moment they stood 
close together. He released her without 
protest, as she stepped back. Without a 
word she found his hat. 

“Good night, Holt,’’ her voice was not 
so steady as she wished. 

**Good night, Marijorie.”’ 

No apology, no regret. Nor did he turn, 
as she watched him walk to the gate hidden 
in the hedge. 

And if only she might have had Bill for 
one little hour, Holt might never have re- 
entered the gate! If Bill might be her 
squire. If Bill might be here to share the 
hours with her. She wanted no other man 
than Bill to think of her as beautiful. She 
wanted the quickening of no other pulse 
than his. She wanted Bill. 

She wanted him every day of her life, 
not just a share of him that the Navy de- 
cided it didn’t need. She wanted a home, 
and there could be no home without Bill, 
Just a place to live until he returned. The 
months that must be passed before his 
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returning! Then her reverie was broken. 

“Here's the mail, Munny,” Bill’s young 
voice ca happily from downstairs. 
“Come quick as quick. Here's a letter 
from daddy. It’s all squiggly stamps on it.” 

“Coming,” Marjorie answered. “Hold 
that precious letter tight and don’t lose it.” 

“Read it now, Munny. Read it now.” 
Bill danced around in the excitement of 
anticipation. 

“See if he sent me something.” The 
practical Warde was tugging at her skirt. 
“I want some marbles.” 

“There won’t be any marbles in this, 
precious. See how flat it is. I'll get you 
some marbles tomorrow, maybe.” 

“Awright. Read if he killed a bear.” 

Quietly they settled at her feet and lis- 
tened as she read. Bill wrote for them al- 
ways, a paragraph or two that told of 
sharks and whales; big storms, funny little 
Chinese boys and girls who played so 
seriously with bits of cloth and wood. 

“Did he say when he was coming home?” 
Bill Junior demanded. 

“No, sonny boy. It will be six months 
at least.” 

*“‘How long is six months?’”’ Warde de- 
manded. “Am I that old? You reckon 
my daddy will know me? Ain’t I a big 
boy?” 

At last they were persuaded to leave and 
were out in the sunshine again, playing 
happily. 

Marjorie read over the message to the 
children. Bill was something of a poet. 
They loved his letters. She delayed read- 
ing his words to her. If only she could tell 
him about last night. He would under- 
stand. She wanted to tell him before he 
talked to her with his pen. 

Eleven years, and he still wrote love 
letters. A week apart they came. And it 
was a week since he wrote that he loved 
her. She loved him, too. More than ever! 

How he missed her! She could read 
more than the simple words. It was won- 
derful to think that the years had brought 
no change. 

‘Don’t marry a hero, my dear,” her 
mother had warned, when she came back 
from Maine with news of her engagement. 
“Not that they are fickle, but too many 
people will offer just as much as you do.” 

li they had offered it, Bill had not 
noticed. The words of the letter ran 
together in a misty blur. Marjorie rubbed 
her eves and read on. 

“I must be getting old, dear. It’s not 
only wanting you that makes the days drag 
and duty drab. I count the miles between 
us. Think of it—three weeks of hard 
traveling. What if anything should hap- 
pen to you or the kids! And I haven't 
seen Warde since he gurgled in his cradle. 
| know he isa boy of parts. The last kodak 
pictures you sent me have places of honor. 
isut I want to see you all myself. Not 

ust black and white shadows. But it’s 
months off, and trouble is brewing in 
Shanghai. It may be longer.” 

A short paragraph, but it was unlike 
him. She knew how he loved the children, 
how solicitous he was of their welfare. But 
she cherished the idea that she alone would 
xe worried, haunted by the incessant fear 
of what might happen to them if she were 
away. 

“I had my physical examination last 
week,” the letter went on. **Thank heaven, 
I was fit. Then again I am sorry, because 
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I might get ordered back home if anything 
were wrong, but Iam disgustingly healthy.” 

Once more before the end he struck the 
note of anxiety about her and the children. 
He couldn't be so fit after all. It was unlike 
him to worry, at least to express it. 
Naturally it was hard to be away from the 
children. She would die if she had to do it. 
In a way she had accustomed herself to 
being separated from him. 

Never would she forget little Bill’s ill- 
ness. She had taken him to Panama when 
he was two. It was months before they 
were certain he would live. Then the rule 
was made that she should stay at home 
with the youngsters when duty called 
Bill to out-of-the-way stations. Neither 
questioned the ruling when he was ordered 
to the Asiatic, though they spent weeks 
making up their minds. to endure the 
separation. 

Now he had to come home. He must! 
But—how could he get to be a Captain if 
he left now? And Bill just had to be a 
Captain. His ambition for his captaincy 
was his first confession in those dear lover 
days. He explained how hard he must work 
in order that, when selection 
boards met, his name would al- 
ways be considered with ap- 
proval. He wanted to be an 
Admiral, but that was a vague 
hope. To be a Captain was a 
desire that he felt could be ful- 
filled. And now he had spent 
twenty-three years working for 
it. He could be the youngest 
Captain in the service. 

Marjorie stared unseeingly 
over the bright yard. The 
children’s voices were a sub- 
dued murmur, as they de- 
stroyed enemy fleets in the 
sand-pile. Bees were droning 
discoveries of new honey stores. 

“It may be longer.”” The phrase 
repeated itself. 

She needed him now. What 
right had the Navy to take the 
best years of his married life 
away from him? She wouldn’t 
be young always. She was 
thirty-four now. Thirty-four 
was not such a long way from 
forty. Bill was forty. If they 
were to be together when they 
were young, they must hurry, 
hurry. She had had him only 
eleven years. No, nothing like 
that! Why, it was two and a 
half years since she had seen 
him. They had really been 
together only four years in all 
that time, when he was on 
shore duty. And there were 
little Bill and Warde. They 
didn’t know their father. Bil! 
could remember him, but 
Warde had never seen him. The 
stark reality of the situation stared her in 
the face, and her heart made its decision. 
He must come home—give up the Navy. 

‘““Munny, aren’t I going to the Academy 
when I get grown?” Warde demanded 
suddenly from beneath the window, his 
voice raised in indignant inquiry. “‘Brudder 
says I’m not.” 

“Yes, dear, if you want to.’ 

Even the baby. The Navy was an in- 
escapable part of their lives. It was most 
of Bill's life. Could she ask him to give 
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it up? Could she ask him to surrender a 
career that had taken more than half of 
his life? And in six years, maybe, they 
would make him a Captain. Bill wouldn’t 
want to miss his chance. 

“Be a good sport. Play it out, kid, if it 
kills you.” That was his advice to her 
always. 

She reached for the telephone on the 
table at her elbow, and gave Holt Langdon’s 
number. She was going to play it out. 

“Holt,” her voice was calm when he 
answered the call. “Come up fo dinner 
tonight. Informal, just the two of us. I 
want to talk with you.” 





“Delighted, Marjorie. I'll be there at 
the usual hour.” 

He was so matter of fact she was a little 
shocked, though in pleased surprise. As 
she hung up the receiver, the doorbell 
broke the silence of the house. A mes- 
senger boy met her as she opened the 
screen door. 

“Cablegram, lady.” He held out the 
white envelope. “Sign here.” 

Fear, agonizing dread, held her motion 
less and pale. At last she managed a 
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scrawly signature. Her fingers shook as 
she tore at the flap of the envelope. 
Bill! What could it be? ‘Trouble in 


My ' 
; , Shanghai? LEvervthing was so still. Even 
i hy a , the bees h ud ceased the ir droning in the 
> , sudden midday caim ALL lite topped W 
; 1 motioniess ispense for that one dread 


moment. Marjorie opened the message 
} and read: 

a “Ordered home. Sail twentieth. Bill.” 
f Bill was coming home. Home! Every 
thing was all right. Bill was coming home! 


The twenticth—tomorrow! In three weeks 





P he would be here. sill! 
Comfortable, comforting, 
wonderiul Bill! Coming 
home! 


“Sonnv bov! Baby!” she 
called to the children as she 
ran down the 
steps in the gol- 
eee den sunshine. 
ai B *“Daddy’s coming 
pea ST home! Daddy’s 
¥: coming home!” 
The household 
was quieter in its 
oy when Lang- 
don arrived, just 
as the youngsters 
were finishing 
their supper. As 
usual they 
searched his pock- 
ets for the won- 
derful surprises he 
always brought. 
When they ac- 
ceded to the com- 
mand lor bed, 
little Bill ac- 
corded him a 
hug around the 
neck,’ while the 
baby kissed him. 
“Why for don’t 
my daddy be around here to 
kiss me good-night?’’ Warde 
asked when he was tucked in 
for the night. 
“He’s going to be here. Soon 
too.”’ Marijorie’s eves shone 
through the troubk that h 


clouded them since Langdon 


‘O BILL is coming home 
S Le ngdon said pond 


when he and Marjorie were 
seated at the table. 

“Yes. But that isn’t why I 
asked vou to come up tonight. 
I did that before Bill's cable 
came You and I have to 
straightensomething out, Holt 


1 know it M rjorie. Y« 
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| should say I am sorry. 













| he othe rwav, mv aear, is Vv hat Wwe 
to talk about,’ Marjorie interrupted 
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gently. 
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**Excuse me! And for fear of what last 
night may mean to a perfect friendship, | 
am sorrv. What do vou want me to do 
Marjorie? Be as kind as vou can. I love 
vou. I love Bill. You mean more to me 


person in the world It's 


iny other {| 


“Aren’t you going to let Mother have him at all?’’ Marjorie asked with than a1 
mock plaintiveness. ‘‘You can have him after we go to bed,”” Warde replied. up to you 
From the door she watched the three of them, before she -began her day “I knew vou (( linued on page 155 
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N THIS strenuous age, 
there is every tempta- 
tion to hurry through 
meals with an eve on the 


clock to bolt our food and 
run! And of all the meals, 
there is none which suffers 


more from such neglect than 
breakfast ups must 
be off to business, children 
must get to school, and in 
the flurry and confusion that 
results, breakfast becomes a 
meal rife with tension and 
haste. Too often, coffee and 
rolls must suffice, and when 
such a meager breakfast 
starts the day, it is a natural 
reaction for one to feel tired, 
inefficient, and wholly out of 
orts. Thus there is a chal 
lenge to every housekeeper so to plan the 
duties of her early morning hours that 
breakfast becomes a family meal of repose 

a meal of those foods which will ade 
quately nourish one for the duties of the day. 

Of all the foods that we might choose for 
a well-balanced vet time-saving breakfast, 
there are none that adapt themselves more 
readily in abundance of energy and protein, 
than cereals. Available in all seasons prac 
tically the country over, they can be 
quickly prepared and readily eaten, too 
They are 


Grown 


wholesome, flavorsome, easily 
digested and assimilated. In fact, when 
served with milk or cream, these grain 
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products may ably supply the major nour- 
ishment of the breakfast meal. 

But the use of cereals should not be con- 
fined to the breakfast hour alone. For 
with a little ingenuity, these same cereal 
products provide a wide choice of eco- 
nomical, wholesome main dishes, breads, 
and desserts which go far toward balancing 
luncheon or dinner meals—including those 
of lowest cost. As in planning all balanced 
meals, however, it is always well to include 
milk, fruit, and vegetables in some form to 
supplement the cereal products. Children 
and adults alike should eat these cereal 
dishes abundantly and enjoy them. 
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Cereal in some 
form given to chil- 
dren daily helps 
to make them 
sturdy and healthy 


It is fortunate indeed, that 
manufacturers have shown 
such untiring interest in per- 
fecting cereal products as a 
whole, for we find wheat, 
oats, corn, rice, and rye 
cereals in a variety of break- 

foods—all nourishing, 


usable as the nucleus of the 
daily meals. Some cereals, 
of course, are much cheaper 
than others, and in purchas- 
ing, the housekeeper should 
be thoroughly acquainted 
with the price of each. 
Generally speaking, there 
are three classes of so-called 
“breakfast cereal foods’’ on 
the grocer’s shelf. In the 
first class we find those raw 
cereals which have been husked, but not 
cooked before marketing. More or less of 
the outer coating is generally removed, and 
they are then sold either in whole grain 
form or crushed coarsely or finely, as the 
case may be. Typical cereals of this class 
are cracked and whole wheat, oatmeal, 
cornmeal, and similar fine-grained cereals, 
all requiring thorough cooking before 
serving to develop their delicious flavor and 
to make them easy of digestion. In the 


second group of breakfast cereals we find 
those that have been partially cooked 
before being marketed and so require a 
shorter cooking time period in the home. 
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Rolled oats are included in this 
class All these cooked cereals, 
when served hot, are particularly 
welcome and beneficial at the break- 
fast meal and should be served fre 
quently the year around to young 
children. In the third group we find 
those cereals which are sold ‘‘ready 
to eat,” having been completely 
cooked during the process of manu- 
facture. These prepared cereals 
require practically no preparation 
before serving, and not only save 
time in meal preparation, but lend 
variety as well. They are particu- 
larly adapted to use in summer meals. 

Breakfast cereals can be pur- 
chased both in package and bulk. 
However, package goods give us 
every assurance that the cereals 
have been milled under the most 
sanitary conditions, that they are 
clean, and they are uniform in 
quality, regardless of the season. 
For this reason it is generally saler 
to buy package cereals. 

Wheat breakfast cereals, of which 
there are many, are made either 
from the whole grain itself or from 





the grain after the outer bran coats 
have been removed. Since these 
ran coats contain mineral salts, 
and contrioute roughage, it is nat- 
ial that wheat cereals containing 
these should be richer in these re 
spects. However, variety in the 
selection of breakfast cereals from 
day to day is often essential to a full 
enjoyment of cereal products. For 
this reason, both refined wheat and 
whole-wheat breakfast cereal foods 
may assume an important 
place in our meals. 

The finely-ground, re- 
fined wheat cereals are 
made from the wheat grains 
alter the outer bran coats 
have been removed. Such 
cereals are fine in texture 
and have a delicate and de- 
lightful flavor. They are 
easily digested and are 
among the cereals recommended 
for infants, invalids, and young 
children. They may be eaten as 
cereal with milk or made into deli- 
cate custards, puddings, and the 
like .c tempt children and adults as 


Well. There are several whole-wheat cere- 
als, too, which require some cooking before 
serving. With one variety the whole-wheat 
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Above are shown a variety of whole wheat 
and refined wheat cereals which lend them- 
selves to frequent use in the family meals. 
Wheat cereals have a delightful flavor 











Attention, ‘Readers! 


Te will glad!y send vou a list of those cereal 
products which have been tested and approved 
by Cood Housekceping’s Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. Address Bulletin Service, Cood 
‘lousckeeping, 119 W. goth St., N.Y. City 

















White and yellow 
cornmeal as well as 
cornflakes add nour- 
ishment to meals 


At right are oatmeal, 
bran, and a ready- 
to-serve wheat and 
barley cereal 


Below is shown an 
assortment of rice 
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For our collection of new cereal ree 
ipes, price 10 cents, write to Bulletin 
Service, Good Housekeeping, 110 
West goth Street, New York City 
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grains are cut, partially steamed, 
and then rolled to a feathery thin 
ness in flakes. With another vari 
etv, the whole-wheat grains are 
crushed until rather fine and granu 
lar, resembling corn-meal. All such 
cereals require thorough cooking 
and are most adaptable as breakfast 
cereals, as the basis of inexpensive 
main dishes for supper er luncheon, 
or for hot breads of several kinds. 
Of the ready-to-serve wheat cere- 
als, several are made from the whole 
grains. One variety is prepared in 
oblong biscuit form by cooking the 
whole wheat grains in steam, then 
drawing them out into filmy shreds. 
lhese are then piled in layers, cut in 
miniature loaves, and baked. An 
other variety made from the whole 
wheat grains is cooked, crushed, 
rolled out into ribbons, wound into 
round cakes, and toasted. The crisp- 
ness of both these ready-to-serve 
cereals insures thorough mastica 
tion, which always aids digestion. 
Still another variety of ready-to 
serve whole-wheat cereal is made 
from wheat and barley ground to- 






gether into a flour. This flour is 
kneaded into a bread dough and 
baked in loaves. Then it is sliced, 
toasted, and crushed into rather 
irregular crumbs. This cereal, too, 
in addition to its nutritional value, 
has the crisp crunchiness which pro 
motes thorough mastication. 

Wheat grains are marketed in 
pufied form, too. The whole wheat 
grains are sealed in gigantic gun 
barrels in which live steam is loosed 
at a terrific pressure. As soon 
as every particle of moisture 
in the grains has generated 
steam * guns are fired; 
the air, the 
starch granules explode and 
are pulied to many times 
their original size. 

Bran is a health food made 
from the outside covering cf 
the wheat grain. By flavoring, 
cooking, flaking, or shredding, and 
then tcasting it, manufacturers 
have produced the palatable prod 
uct now onthe market. Andsince 
this product is rich in minerals 


and in fiber as well, it is particularly enjey- 
able combined with other cereals or used 
in breads. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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The Oriental market 
basket contains food 
stuffs which all can buy 


HERE is a notion, all too prev- 

alent among a large majority of 

housewives, that foreign food is 
“fussy” as to preparation, and that 
the ingredients are expensive and 
difficult to procure. They gladly ac- 
cept an invitation to dine at “‘one of 
the wild-food places” but they are all 
too wary about serving any of these 
dishes on their own tables. And yet 
we are always looking for something 
“new to have to eat.’”” One must 
grant that many foreign food prepa- 
rations are time-consuming and often 
expensive. But if we will only stop to 
consider that virtually all of the na- 
tional family dishes of the old world 
have been developed out of the exigen- 
cies of stark famine such as we have 
never known, there ought to be for us 
an economic urge toward some prac- 
tical research into the secrets of gen- 
erations of European and Oriental 
cooking. 

The recipes of the Armenians and Turks 
present a striking refutation to the charge 
of involved preparation and expensive 
supplies. Why not fling convention and 
prejudice aside some evening and regale 
your family or guests with a genuine 
Oriental dinner? Nor will you have to go 
to Turkey to do your marketing! If vou 
will take stock of your larder as vou read, 
it may surprise you to find that you have 
on hand practically all of the foodstuffs 
used daily by Turkish and Armenian 
housewives. The following is a partial list 
of foods found in any Oriental market 
basket: neck or shoulder of lamb or a fow]; 
rice or cracked wheat; tomatoes, eggplant; 
leeks and onions; chicken stock; cabbage; 
lettuce; cucumbers; paprika; thyme; olive 
oil or meat fat; green peppers; fresh fruits 
such as grapes, apricots, prunes and 


oranges 
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By Helen Powell Schauffler 


Photographs by Dana B. Merri 


Pilaff 
Glazed Apricots 


Luncheon 
Dolma or Sarma 
(Casserole of Stuffed Vegetables) 
Orange Blanc Mange 


The Turkish Soup included in the dinner 
menu is simply a carefully prepared lamb 
or chicken broth seasoned with just a 

dash of thyme and allspice. This 





flavor is often varied by blending with 
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A Casserole of Lamb, Eggplant, and 
Leeks is economical but tasty as well 


This does not present a formidable list 
from which to develop a typical and suc- 
culent menu or series of menus calculated 
to tempt the eye and palate of your most 
pampered epicure as well as your wariest 
“standpatter”’ in things culinary. 

The two foodstuffs most commonly used 
by the family cooks of these Near-Eastern 
nations are lamb or shish, and rice or pilaf. 
Around these as a foundation their menus 
are built. Here are two typical menus 
costing far less than the all-American 
steak dinner. 

Dinner 
Turkish Soup Black Olives 
Patl-jan-Shish-Kebab 
(Casserole of Lamb, Eggplant and Leeks) 


six cupfuls of hot broth, a slightly- 
beaten egg to which the juice of a 
small lemon has been added. 

For Patl-jan-Shish-K ebab, purchase 
two and one-half pounds of boned, 
lean, stewing lamb, saving the bones 
for the stock. Put the bones and 
scraps in a kettle with water to cover 
and simmer for stock for the pila//. 
Cut the boned lamb into inch chunks, 
thread three or four on each skewer 
(wooden skewers may be procured 
from the butcher) and dredge with 
flour, salt and pepper. To a hot 
skillet, add a shaving of garlic, a few 
slices of onion and four tablespoon- 
fuls of olive or vegetable oil. Then 
add the skewers or kebabs of lamb and 





brown thoroughly. Place two or three 
of these in the bottom of a large, deep 
casserole. Add to these two whole 
leeks. Seed two green peppers and 
chop finely with one small onion. 
Peel one medium-sized eggplant and 
cut into chunks. Sprinkle some of 
the green pepper mixture 
over the leeks and add sev- 
eral chunks of the eggplant. 
There will seem to be too 
much eggplant or patl-jan as 
vou pack the casserole, but 
remember that it shrinks to 
about one-fourth its originai 
bulk as it cooks. Season generously with 
salt and pepper. Pour over the layer two 
or three tablespoonfuls of strained tomato 
juice and one or two teaspoonfuls of oil. 
Repeat the process until the lamb, egg- 
plant and other vegetables are used up, 
using one cupful of strained tomato juice, 
four tablespoonfuls of oil and six leeks in 
all. Cover closely and bake in a moderate 
oven of 400° F. about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then reduce the heat and cook in a 
slow oven of 300° F. from one and one- 
half to two hours. Then uncover and 
brown slowly for one-half hour. This 
dish may be cooked and reheated at 
serving time, losing nothing of its flavor. 
Jointed chicken or fowl may be substi 
tuted for the kebabs in this recipe. Serves 
eight. 

For Pilaff, wash one cupful of rice and 
dry on a clean (Continued on f ige 17/ 
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IVEN the 
proble m 
of cook- 


ing for a family 
containing both 
grown-ups and 
small children, 
how can a busy 
mother who has 
no help manage 
most easily? I 
once asked this 
question of a 
neighbor who 
had two adults 
and three chil- 
dren under seven 
in her family, 
did all but the 
heaviest house- 








Baked Fish 


(Celery, Cooked Carrots and String 


Cheese with Tomato Sauce 


Canned Golden Bantam Corn 
Cabbage and Green Pepper Salad 


Dinner Menus 
FOR ADULTS 
Baked Potatoes 
Cranberries 
Vegetable Salad 


CHILDREN 


Baked Fish 
Buttered Carrots 
Baked Apples 
Beans) 
Baked Apple Dumplings 


Macaroni to which canned tomato and 
melted butter have been added 


Scalloped Macaroni and Crisp Pieces of Lettuce 
Plain Pineapple Gelatine 
Head Lettuce Salad 


Pineapple Bavarian Cream 


— Cream of Corn Soup 
Broiled Slice of Ham 


Candied Sweet Potatoes (Whole Wheat Bread) 


ADAPTED FOR SMALL 


Baked Potatoes 


Plain Cookies 


Shredded Cabbage Sandwich 


Bread Pudding with Milk 





serving ofit could 
be heated in a 
saucepan, the 
raw,ground meat 
mixed withit and 
cooked for about 
five minutes—a 


good ‘‘dinner in 
one dish”’ for the 
child’s noon meal. 
Some of the meat 
could also be 
slipped into a 
dish of vegetable 
soup to furnish 
the necessary 
protein. When 
rice or macaroni 
were to be com- 
bined with to- 


work herself, and 
was most particu- 
lar about feeding 
her youngsters 
only the simple 
foods which they 
shouldhave. Her 
answer, “We all 
eat the things I 
cook for the chil- 
dren,”’ gives the 
ideal solution of 


Individual Meat 


Cottage Pudding 


the problem, best aioe 


for the health of 
the entire fam- 
ily. But let us 
face the fact that 
while people are 








and Vegetable Pies in 
Ramekins with Mashed Potato Crust 
Mixed Fruit Salad 
Camembert Cheese 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes 
Creamed Spinach 


Casserole 
Cottage Cheese and Nut Salad 
Coconut Cream Pie 


Bread Pudding with Hard Sauce 
Use small portion of the meat, vegetables 
and gravy with mashed potato crust 
for children’s pies 

‘ut fine) 


Fruit Cup (¢ 


Crackers 


a Small serving of Lamb 
Creamed Spinach 
Custard Sauce with Ripe 

Sliced Bananas 


Mashed Potatoes 
Brown Gravy 


Custard Sauce 


of Vegetables 


Individual Custard 


Casserole of Vegetables 
Cottage Cheese Patties with one-half 
teaspoonful Jelly in center 


from filling for pie 


mato, cheese, or 
both, in a more 
highly-seasoned 
dish for the 
grown-ups, a 
portion of the 
rice or macaroni 
was saved out for 
the children 
after it had been 
cooked tender 
in boiling, salted 
water. It was 
either buttered 
and served with 
an extra vege- 
table which had 
been cooked for 


Puddings made 








undoubtedly 





the meal, or a 





eating more sim- 

ply than formerly, 

few families have reached 
the stage where the adult 
members will eat, day after 
day without a murmur, the 
kind of food that is desirable 
for the small children. Many 
of us have grown-ups in our 
families who are perfectly 
willing to sit down to spinach 
and tapioca pudding part of 
the time, but do like their old 
favorites, perhaps apple pie 
or waffles, now and then. Or 
some of our grown-ups may 
have appetites that need to be 
tempted with careful season- 
ing, and most seasonings are 
taboo for children. 

Providing meals that with 
a very few changes can be made suitable 
for either grown-ups or children seems to be 
the best solution of the difficulty. Perhaps 
the short-cuts included in this article will 
suggest other possibilities. Most of them 
I have worked out in doing my own cook- 
ing; some I picked up in talking with other 
mothers who have resorted to similar 
“tricks of the trade.” 

Cream soups furnish a very simple 
method of getting some of that troublesome 
quart of milk into the child’s daily food. 
They also supply a good hot main dish for 
the small child’s supper. With this in mind 
I purchased a small-sized double-boiler 
at the house furnishing store, together 
with a small strainer that just fitted into 
the top. When the vegetable for the family 
dinner was cooked, part of it was put 
through the strainer while still hot. To 


MEALS 


That Serve the 
Whole Family 


By 


Rose Biery Andrews 


this some milk, a little butter, and some 
of the vegetable water were added (not 
enough of the latter to give the soup a 
“strong” flavor), and the result was a small 
child’s supper dish ready without much 
extra labor. Soups were prepared in this 
way with carrots, canned and fresh peas, 
asparagus, canned corn, tomatoes and 
spinach. 

A few illustrations will show the way in 
which the family’s main dish was some 
‘times adapted to younger members. Meat 
loaf was very likely to be seasoned with 
parsley, onion juice, nutmeg, possibly 
green peppers, and, therefore, out of the 
question for a child. For him, a small 
portion of the ground, raw meat was made 
into a thin cake and pan-broiled in a very 
little fat. Or if a plain rice-and-tomato 
dish were cooked on the same day, a child’s 





portion of the 

canned tomato 
used for the adults’ meal was 
saved out and with a little 
butter served to season the 
macaroni or rice for the 
child. 

In preparing any kind of 
stew which might be too rich 
or too much seasoned for 
small children— such as 
American chop suey, Hun- 
garian goulash, Indian curry, 
or even some Irish stews—a 
portion of the stock can be 
poured off before the season 
ing and thickening are added, 
allowed to cool, and the fat 
removed. To this clear 
broth can be added some of 
the vegetables used for the 
adults, either rice or barley, even a little 
of the lean meat from the stew cut up fine, 
and a splendid main dish prepared for the 
children. In this way a great deal of 
bother—ordering and cooking little dabs of 
special foods—can be avoided. Cauli- 
flower served with cheese in the style so 
popular now can be given plain to small 
children, some of it being set aside before 
the cheese is added. A casserole of such 
vegetables as diced potatoes, celery, turnips, 
canned or fresh string beans, or peas baked 
in milk, water, or bouillon, makes a main 
dish for both adults and children. 

Salads are probably the most easily- 
adapted part of the menu. Crisp pieces of 
lettuce can be salted slightly and given to 
the child, or shredded and made into a 
sandwich. When cabbage is being served 
to adults, it is an (Continued on page 137) 







By 
Esther W. . 
Payne 


Of the Institute De part- 
ment of ¢ ooke ry 


BRIDGE luncheon is one of the 
A happiest ways of expressing 
one’s hospitality, a pleasant 
way of announc ing an engagement or 
of introducing an out-of-town guest 
If many people are invited, the 
luncheon may be served on bridg« 
tables, or if only a few, the guests may 
gather around the dining-table. The 
decorations are better if kept very 
simple and of a-color scheme which 
may be carried out through the entire 
meal. If the luncheon is served on 
small tables, often one lovely flower is 
suflicient decoration. When planning 
a luncheon, it is well to remember the 
holidavs in the month in which it falls. 
You can often feature festive symbols 
in the decorations or food which help 
to make the party more interesting 
A lace cloth, doilies, or a luncheon 
cloth may be used on the tables and 
the proper silver and napkins supplied 
for individual service. The luncheon 
served on the bridge table is naturally 
less formal than that served in the 
dining-room and is one answer to the 
problem of entertaining without a 
maid. With the use of a tea- or ser 
vice-wagon, the entire meal may be 
served with only two or three trips to 
the kitchen. 


When you are preparing for a bridge 
luncheon, Mrs. Ruggles’ words of wis- 
dom may well be one’s guide, “It isn’t 
so much what you do as how you do 
it,” and so, when it comes to selecting 
the menu, choose a simple one but let 
whatever is chosen be the best of its 
kind, perfectly cooked and daintily 
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Two-Coursse LUNCHEON MENUS 
I 
Tongue Mousse 
Graham Rolls 


Cabbage and Green Pepper Relist 
Eclairs filled with lee Cream 
Butterscotch Sauce 
ta 
Il 


Creamed Asparagus and Mushrooms 
in Cream Puff Cases 
Tea Whole Wheat Muffins 
Watermelon Pickle 
Peppermint Ice Cream Chocolate Sauce 
Angel Food Cake 


Ill 
Molded Tuna Salad Cucumber Dressing 
Clover Leaf Rolls ‘offec 
Orange Bavarian Cream Sponge Cake 
I\ 

Shr rm « ] Rice Ball 
Cornbread Sticks Hot Ch lat« 
Peach Delight 
\ 

Tomatoes stuffed with Cream Chee Mix- 
ture and Salted Almond 
Baking-Powder Biscuits Crab Apple Jelly 


Dream Pie 


TasBLe Luncneon MeEnNvs 


I 
White Grapes in Orange Juice Cocktail 
Creamed Shrimp and Mushrooms 
Tomato tuffed with Celery, Peas, et« 
[win Mountain Muffins 
Canned) Peache Sponge Cake 
Sunshine Sauc 
Il 
Hors d'Ocuvres 
Sardines—pimientoes—celery—ripe olives) 


Bread Sticks 
Chicken au Provines Italian Bread 
Field Salad with Green Pepper Strips 
French Dressing 
Spumoni Macaroons 
III 
Melon Ball Cocktail (Cantaloupe and Ginger Ale) 
Lobster Newburg Grilled Mushrooms 
ettuce Baking-Powder Biscuits 

Coffee Soufflé Cakes 


Tea 
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Photographs by 
Dana RB. Merrill 


There is charm as 
well as practical 
value in using 
small tables for 
a bridge luncheon 


served. On this page, we have sug- 
gested some menus for two-course 


bridge luncheons which may be served 
easily on a_ bridge-table In these 
menus, you will notice that we have 
avoided as much as possible dishes 
which require last-minute preparation. 
In many card clubs today, the mem 
bers have adopted the rule that onl) 
two courses may be served, and the 
largest number of requests for menus 
that we receive are for menus of this 
type. Some of the more unusual reci 
pes follow: 

Tongue Mousse. Put one cupful 
cooked tongue through the food-chop 
per, using the finest knife. Soak one 
tablespoonful gelatin in one-fourth 
cupful cold white stock, dissolve in 
one cupful boiling white stock. Add 
the tongue, one tablespoonful finel) 
chopped green pepper, one teaspoon 
ful chopped chives and seasonings to 
taste. Cool, stirring occasionally. 
When the mixture begins to thicken, 
fold in one cupful stiffly beaten cream 
Pour into a cold wet mold and chill 
for two hours. Eight individual 
molds. 

Cabbage and Green Pepper Relish 
Mix well together one cupful finely- 
shredded cabbage, one-third cupful 
each minced green and red pepper. 
Add a well-seasoned French dressing 
made as follows. Rub the bottom of 
a bowl with a cut clove of garlic. Add 
three tablespoonfuls vinegar and one- 
half cupful olive oil, a speck of cay- 
enne, one-fourth teaspoonful salt, one 
teaspoonful brown sugar and a small 
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piece of ice. Beat until thick and creamy. 

Molded Tuna Salad. To one can of 
flaked tuna, add one cupful stiff mayon- 
naise, one chopped, hard-cooked egg, one- 
fourth cupful chopped olives, one table- 
spoonful capers and one teaspoonful 
chopped chives. Soften one-half table- 
spoonful gelatin in one-fourth cupful cold 
water, place over hot water until dissolved, 
then add to the fish mixture and stir lightly 
with a fork, being careful not to break the 
fish. Put in cold wet molds and chill. Six 
individual molds. 

Cucumber Dressing. To one-half cupful 
thick cream, add one-fourth 
teaspoonful salt, a speck of 


Midwinter Bridge Luncheons 


peaches. Add one-half cupful sugar, one 
cupful sliced peaches and set aside to cool. 
When thick as honey, fold in lightly two 
stifly-beaten egg-whites, one  cupful 
whipped cream, one-half cupful macaroon 
crumbs and one teaspoonful vanilla. Pour 
into a cold wet mold and set in refrigerator 
to stiffen. Serves eight. 

Dream Pie. Beat the whites of four 
eggs until stiff and dry. Add one-half cup- 
ful sugar, one tablespoonful at a time, 
beating well after each addition. Fold in 
very carefully two cupfuls canned fruit 
which has been cut into small pieces and 





pepper and two tablespoon- 
fuls vinegar. Beat until stiff. 
Just before serving add one 
cucumber which has been 
pared, chopped very fine and 
drained. 

Shrimp Creole. Put one- 
third cupful olive oil into a 
frying pan. Wash and re- 
move seeds from one green 
pepper and cut into rings 
with two medium onions; add 
to the olive oil with one-half 
cupful chili sauce, two cup- 
fuls water and one table- 
spoonful finely-chopped pars- 
ley. Cook over a slow fire 
until vegetables are soft and 
sauce is thick. Add one can 
shrimp, one-half teaspoonful 
salt, one-eighth teaspoonful 
pepper, and simmer gently 
forten minutes. Form cooked 
rice into small balls and 
serve with shrimp. If fresh 
shrimp are used, cook one 
pound in boiling water for 
ten minutes. Shell, remove 
the viscera, and add _ the 
shrimps to cooked mixture in 
the same manner as canned 
shrimp. Serves six. 

Peach Delight. Soak two 
tablespoonfuls gelatin in one- 
fourth cupful cold water. 
Dissolve in three-fourths cup- 
ful boiling juice from canned 
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If salad is served as a 
separate course, it is 


course in position. 
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The first course of an informal luncheon, unless it is soup, 
may be placed at each cover when luncheon is announced 


Below is one cover as it should appear with the main 
Note the forks on the right of the plate 
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drained as dry as possible. Put the mix- 
ture in a baked pie-shell and bake at 300° 
F. for fifteen minutes. Serves six. 
Sunshine Sauce. Boil one cupful sugar 
with one-third cupful water to 238° F. or 


the soft-ball stage. Pour this sirup over 
the stiffly-beaten yolks of two eggs. Con- 
tinue beating until creamy. Add two 


tablespoonfuls vanilla. Just before serv- 
ing, fold in one cupful stiffly-beaten cream. 
Chicken au Province. Cut a four-pound 
chicken into pieces suitable for serving. 
Roll in flour and brown in one-fourth cup- 
ful olive oil in which one clove of garlic 
has been cooked. Add one- 
half cupful each sliced mush- 
rooms and green peppers, one 
tablespoonful finely-chopped 
onion and three cupfuls 
canned tomatoes. Season 
with salt, pepper and a few 
grains of cayenne. Simmer 
gently until chicken is very 
tender. Thicken sauce if nec- 
essary with flour and water. 
Spumoni. This is usually 
made in the shape of a bomb, 
and the flavors of ice cream 
vary with different manufac- 
turers. An excellent combi- 
nation may be made by lining 
a melon mold with French 
ice cream, next a thin layer 
of raspberry ice, then a layer 
of chocolate ice cream. Fill 
the center with a very rich 
macaroon mousse. Cover 
the top with the three layers 
to correspond with sides. Fill 
well. Cover with wax or 
parchment paper. Adjust 
cover, pack in ice and salt, 
and let stand three hours. 
Coffee Soufflé. Soak one 
tablesp vonful granulated gel- 
atin in one-fourth cupful 
cold water in top of a double 
boiler. Add one-half cupful 
milk, one and one-fourth cup- 
ful coffee infusion, and one- 
third cupful sugar. Mix 
three beaten egg-yolks with 
(Continued on page 106) 
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It is customary to 
serve the coffee with 








placed as below. Place 
it to the right of the 
dinner plate if served 
with the main course 
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the dessert course, the 
arrangement of the 
cover being as shown 
below in the illustration 
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By EDISON 
MARSHALL 


Conclusion: 
T WAS almost 
noon before 
Nick acted. A 
lone Aleut, car- 
rying a white flag, 
came plodding up 
the hill. “Big boss 
down there—he send 
message to Little 
Kris,” the man ex- 
plained, when the 
garrison gathered 
around him. He say 
‘offer terms.’ ”’ 
“What terms does 


he offer, Micah?” 
Little Kris asked 
tersely. 


“He say—give up 


surrender—tright 
away. He say he no 
hurt white people 


who live on island 
not you, not John- 
ston, not Johnston's 
wife, not nobody 
who live here all 
time. He put you all 
on Sea Lion Rock or 
Otter Island, and 
send over grub. But 
he say he kill Cap’n 
Webber 

“Kill who?” 
broke in. 

Micah, the native, 
looked bewildered. 
“IT mean him,” he 
said, pointing to Loring. ‘Natives’ 
old friend, who came back. Loring, 
you call him. Big Russian boss, he 
say he kill Loring, but he sav vou no 
about that anyway. He say 
Loring cause all trouble in first place. 
But he tell big lic. Native know vou 
no want to let Cap’n Webber get 


Kris 


care 


killed. And native—he fight like 
hell—” 
“Go on with the message,” Kris 


directed. “What else did the Russian 
tell you?” 

“He say he kill Wing, too. He 
mighty mad at Wing. He say Wing, 
him spy, so he goin’ kill him sure.”’ 


‘A spy! Wing hasn’t spied on 
them.’’ 

“No? Well, anvway, the Russian 
nd his men all mad at him. Wing makum 
big trouble last night, they say. First he 


pretty near stick knife into guard, Martos 
Pretty soon he did stick knife into feller 
who look like native—Tom Sing, they call 
him.” 

Kris whirled to the old cook who waite 
patiently behind him. ‘Wing, did you 
knife somebody?” 

The yellow man looked to the right and 
to the left. His slanting eyes moved a 
little in their sockets, but remained dull as 
bottle glass. At last he nodded. “I kill 


some fell’ las’ night,” he said. 
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The HAR 


For a long second there was no utter 


ance. Loring wondered at the strange 
things of heaven and of earth. The seals 
roared, and the fog blew across the 
dunes. 


“How did it happen, Wing?” Little Kris 
asked in a low voice. 

“Las’ night—I go black and fole catchee 
watel, catchee glub. I go alound village 
stleet, sneak in old native bathhouse. In 
the dalk I see fello’ coming, I hide. He got 
something in his alms. I see pletty click— 
he got litthe Anna Viatkavitch.”’ 

The men nodded grimly. Anna Viatka- 


vitch was the ten-vear-old daughter ol one 
of the native sealers. 

“He hold her mouth so she not scleam. 
Pletty click he saw me, but he not see me 
click enough.” 

This was evidently all the story. Up to 
this time Wing had not thought it im- 
portant enough to tell. ; 

“At least, there’s one less member of the 
enemy,” Loring commented. Then, turn- 
ing back to the native: ‘‘So Nick is going 
to make an example of Wing, is he?”’ | 

“No understand ‘example.’ He just 
show natives if they make trouble, no work 
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Illustrated by 
Walt 


Louderback 


you advise us to sur- 
render?” Little Kris 
asked. 

‘Not as long as there 
is a fighting chance. 
Nick’s promises are not 
worth the breath he 
used to tell ’em. He'll 
murder Wing and any 
one else if he feels like 
it. And when he leaves 








the island—he intends 



























































to take Hilda Larsen 
with him.” 

“If the revenue cut- 
ters come in the mean- 


time, he can’t take 
Hilda with him. He'll 
be licked right then, 


and we'll be sorry we 
wasted human lives in 
fighting him.” 

“Well, you're going 
to waste Wing’s life if 
you don’t fight him. 
Kris, if the Coast Guard 
vessels come at aill, 











they’re going to come 


soon. By holding out a 














day or two you can save 
Wing’s life and mine, 
too. I'll admit that you 
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“I've decided that 
thing happens to 


said Pal Loring. 


already,”’ Hilda told 


if some- 
me, I'd 
want you to know the truth,” 
“TI know it 







































him. 





“But I want you to tell me” 


Coa 


good, they go up the spout pretty quick.” 

“And what did he say he’d do if we 
refused his terms—if we won't sur- 
render?” 

“He say he going to begin shooting. If 
you don’t give up, come down hill, let him 
kill you and Wing, ship all the rest to Sea 
Lion Rock, he going to ‘open fire’ with 
rifles. Then if you no come down, he going 
to come up here and get you, with all his 
men. If they have to come up and get you, 
they going to raise hell. Kill anybody 
they want to. Take any women they 
Want to.” 


L bL 


HIS was the ultimatum. The chiefs of 
the island gathered to confer. They 
were white and tense, but already they had 
the air of veterans. They would not be easy 
to stampede, nor quick to yield. Loring 
looked at them in growing satisfaction. - 
“It’s up to you,” he told Little Kris. 
“Tf you say so, Wing and I will march 
down and give ourselves up—at least I will, 
and if I can read that old yellow-leather, 
Wing will, too. I admit I don’t want to, 
but I don’t see how I can get out of it, con 
sidering this whole scrap is on my head.”’ 
“Counting out your own side of it, would 


don’t have any respon 
sibility for me—this is 
my own bed, and I’m 
lying in it—but cer- 


tainly you have for 
Wing.” 
“And you’re” sure 


they'll kill him?” 
*‘Just as sure as God. 
Nick loves to kill better 


than a weasel. And 
here’s another thing, 
Kris. Wing and I may 


not be the only price. Suppose help 
doesn’t come at all. Then you'll lose 
Hilda—in a way that you don’t like to 
think of.” 

A little stir, like a wind, went about the 
listening circle. One man after another 
seemed to be shaken by it. But Little 
Kris remained cold. His thoughts moved 
without passion, as was his obligation. 

“I thought you said that if help doesn’t 
come, we'd have no chance anyway.” 

“We wouldn’t have much of a chance, 
that’s sure, but it would be a better chance 
than Wing and Hilda would have. It 
would be a better chance than the seals 
would have, if that makes any difference 
to you. The way things are, it looks like 
we might kill enough of the gang, when 
they charge us, that the rest of ’em will be 
afraid to stay on the island.” 

Kris waited a long time. He lighted his 
pipe and smoked until the air wheezed 
through the stem. ‘‘I’m willing to take a 
chance if the rest of you are,” he said at 
last. 


if 
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Johnston, the island agent and next in 
authority to Little Kris, sighed deeply with 
relief. “I’m for it!’’ he said. “Soak it to 
em.” 

Once more a stir moved around the 
circle. Eyes lit up like lamps when the 
lighter makes his rounds. And now Little 
Kris was caught up, too. When he spoke 
again, his voice had a deep ring. 

“How about you married fellows—you, 
for instance, Page?” 

“IT think my wife would rather I’d fight 
for her than turn her over to the mercy of 
those thugs,”’ he said simply. “I think I’d 
rather, myself.” 

“You, Doctor?” 

Doctor Eberhard had been born in a 
foreign country. There was a time, not 
many years since, when Americans of his 
accent and name had been hounded and 
harried like thieves in the street. Yet he 
had borne no ill-will. He had been a 
patriot then, and he was a patriot now. 

He voted against surrender, and so did 

sig Kris, Petersen and Captain Andy. 
Last of all, Little Kris turned to Helms, in 
command of the Naval Wireless Station. 
Would the wireless men, considering that 
they had nothing to do with the seals, help 
fight off the seal-pirates? 

“It’s true we haven’t anything to do 
with the seals,”’ Helms told him. ‘They’re 
the Fisheries’ business. But we’re sworn 
to protect the territory of United States 
against armed invasion. If there was a 
commissioned officer here, I’d let him de- 
cide, but as it is, I’m going to do the de- 
ciding myself. We’ll fight—and that means 
my whole gang that’s here.”’ 

Thus it was decided. Kris turned care- 
fully to the native messenger. “Go back 
and tell the Russian that we refuse his 
terms,” he said. ‘Tell him that the United 
States Government has never treated with 
pirates or riff-raff of any kind, and that we 
don’t intend to begin now.” 

There ensued a brief pause. Loring’s 
eyes were two fabulous, glittering dia- 
monds. “You see, Micah, the Russian is 
very strong on pirate tradition,” he ex- 
plained. “You don’t know what that 
means, but no matter. But Nick may 
understand when you tell him that Uncle 
Sam has some traditions that concern 
pirates himself. You can refer him to the 
Bey of Tripoli.” 


"THE native mumbled the term to fix it 
in his mind. Straightway he trudged 
down the hill to Nick. 

The Russian screwed his monocle into 
his eye, posed, and waited confidently for 
news of his foes’ surrender. 

“Well?” he demanded harshly. 

The native faltered only a moment. He 
found that he had forgotten his chief’s 
exact words, but at least he remembered 
the burden of them. “He say he no talk 
business with riff-raff.”’ 

Nick did not start. He possessed marvel- 
ous physical control. But his face seemed 
to darken, and his oriental eyes grew steely 
bright. ‘“‘Is that all?’’ he asked carefully. 

“‘He say Uncle Sam hang pirates, but no 
sign papers with ’em,” the native con- 
tinued calmly. ‘“‘That’s about all he say, 
but Cap’n Webber—Loring, they call him 
—he say something, too.” 

Nick held hard. “And what did my 
friend Loring say?” 

“Let me think. He say you go to some 


The Far Call 


bay—Trip—tTriplet—oh, devil, I don’t re- 


member. Anyway—” and the brown man 
looked the white in the face—‘‘he say you 
go plum’ straight to hell!” 

And then Nick’s treasured calm fell 
away. He smote the messenger with sav- 
age violence, and his heavy pistol leaped 
out of its holster in a black streak. Up the 
hill whined its futile lead—the first shot of 
the engagement. 


N° GUNFIRE answered Nick. Loring 
had no intention of risking his small 
store of rifle ammunition at four hundred 
yards. His men took refuge behind the 
breastworks and quietly waited. 

The pirates began a sporadic fire. The 
islanders were too well protected to take 
any great harm, but the bullets whistled 
over them and thwacked the earth about 
them, and one of them pierced Big Kris’s 
hat. The shave was close enough for any 
one, but instead of lowering the men’s 
morale, it called forth only ribald mirth. 
And when Kris cracked a time-honored 
joke, excited but thrilling laughter rang all 
along the thin line. 

“It’s a goot t’ing I didn’t wear a cap,” 
the Norwegian said. 

The fire continued on and off all after- 
noon. Only one man was struck—a sailor 
who took a bullet through the thick of his 
arm. Evidently the steel made a clean 
hole through his muscle, because he did not 
seem in the least disturbed, and he rolled 
a one-handed cigarette while his injured 
arm was being bandaged. Since he was a 
pistol fighter anyway, he did not surrender 
his place on the firing line. 

The shots grew further and further apart 
as the shadows lengthened, and at last 
they stopped altogether. Posting guards, 
Loring led most of his men into the bara- 
bara for rest. Here they found old Wing 
cheerfully and competently cooking the 
evening meal. 

After the men had eaten, Loring led 
Little Kris to a lonely spot on the hill. 
Plainly he had something on his mind: 
there was a gleam between his lids which 
Kris could not remember seeing before, 
even in the thickest of the firing. They 
sat down for a moment, watching the 
village dissolve in fog. It would be a black 
night of clouds and misty rain. 

Loring soon came to business. ‘Kris, 
our friend Nick is just about through fool- 
ing,”’ he said. 

“You mean 
thing?” 

“Yes. That little rifle fire today was just 
a curtain-raiser, so to speak. He wasn’t 
really trying—he was either indulging his 
love for the dramatic, or else stringing us 
along to put us off our guard. I suppose 
he’d like to have us think that this kind 
of fight is all he has in him—a little sniping 
at long range. But if anybody has such an 
idea of London Nick, it’s time he got overit.” 

“No one can look into those fishy eyes 


he’s going to start some- 


and have any such idea,” Little Kris 
observed. 
“Good. The Nick I know is a relentless, 


indomitable man, brave as a lion. That 
fire today didn’t do him justice, and that’s 
why I’m twice as scared as if he’d gone 
after us hammer and tongs. You want to 
know what he’s doing now?. He’s organiz- 
ing his forces to charge the hill and clean 
us out.” 
“Tonight?” 


Little Kris asked the question mildly, 
and Loring’s eves paused for a brief second 
on his. By the Gods of War, this Fisheries 
man would pass muster! Loring recalled a 
comrade or two on other hills, in other 
battles. Most of these comrades had now 
departed—vanishing almost without trace 
in the track of a nine-inch shell in France, 
or perhaps passing slowly and unseemly at 
the hands of Chinese torturers in a late, 
unimportant fracas in the province of 
Kiang—but when they had lived, they had 
addressed a man in this same tone. 

“IT don’t ‘think he’ll attack tonight,” 
Loring answered presently. “‘He’s not such 
a fool as to come charging up here in the 
dark and let us ambush him. He’s in a 
hurry to clean us out, but as usual he’ll 
keep his head. I expect him to strike the 
first thing tomorrow morning.” 

“And what will happen then?” 

“That’s what I want to talk about. I 
want to point out where we’re weak and 
where we’re strong. Kris, our men are all 
right. They’re all ages and all breeds, but 
somehow or other they’re all shock-troops. 
I suppose they wouldn’t be here, in this un- 


godly North country, if they weren’t 
fighters. But, Kris, their armament is all 
wrong. 


“Of course it is. Only one modern rifle 
in the gang. The rest all short-range shot- 
guns and revolvers.” 

“Which means our men can’t do much 
killing until the enemy is practically on top 
of us. We can’t pick ’em off and demoral- 
ize them as they're charging up the hill. 
We need rifles, Kris—which we can’t get— 
and we need something else, too.”’ 

His tone was so strange, somehow so 
tense, that Kris was startled. 

“What are vou hinting at?” Kris de- 
manded. Then, grimly, ‘I suppose you'll 
tell me that we need machine guns, and 
hand-grenades, and liquid fire.”’ 

“No. All those things you mention are 
modern inventions. It’s only since yes- 
terday that they've taken a part in warfare. 
The thing that I refer to has dominated 
battlefields for three hundred years and 
more. And it surely plays havoc with the 
enemy.” 

Kris’s eyes suddenly got round. ‘“‘Artil- 
lery fire?’ he breathed. “Yes. ‘The volley- 
ing and the thundering of cannon!’” 


UDDENLY both men were on their feet. 
Their eyes were lurid in the twilight. 
“But, man, you're crazy!” Kris was say- 
ing. ‘You can’t make it shoot. It hasn’t 
been fired for sixty vears and more, and 
would blow up at the first charge. You 
haven’t any powder or any cannon balls—” 
“‘Let’s go look at it,’’ Loring interrupted. 
Swiftly he led the way to the old bronze 
cannon waiting grimly on the hill-top. It 
was just where the Muscovite had left it 
sixty years before. Its black muzzle still 
pointed out over the slope, menacing an 
invisible enemy far at sea. To Loring’s 
glittering eves it was like a strong guards- 
man whose watch was a century long. 
“Look at it,’ he urged Kris. “See—it’s 
mounted on iron. Otherwise it would have 
fallen to the ground long ago. It’s still got 
rollers under it, so it can heave back from 
the recoil, and with some wooden wedges to 
slip under the breach, it can cover the hill- 
side. Why won’titshoot,man? It hasn't 


got a crack in it, and even its touchhole is 
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still open (Continued on 
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HE drama was as basic and primitive as the scene in which it was enacted 


these cliffs and smooth-worn beaches of the seals. The roar that rose, ex- 
citing them to even greater passion, was one of ancient voices—thundering out 
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The insulated oven allows little heat to 
escape into the kitchen. While food 
is cooking, utensils may be grouped 
above one or two burners, and those 
already cooked may be set back on the 
closed top and kept hot for serving 


ODERN gas ranges 
represent some out- 
standing develop- 


ments in range construction 
during rather recent years. 
The oven heat-regulator has 
been developed and can now 
be had on all of the various 
types of ranges except the 
fireless range which uses a 
method of cooking that does 
not require a_ regulator. 
Much attention has been 
given to improving the gen- 
eral appearance of the range 
especially through the adop- 
tion of the porcelain-enamel 
finish on all the exterior 
surfaces. This is very pop- 
ular today. Considerable 
progress has been made in perfecting the 
burners so they now perform efficiently and 
insure complete combustion of the gas. 
Ranges are made in a variety types, 
styles and sizes to meet the needs of differ- 
ent households and also to fit the space 
available in the modern kitchen. 

When you are purchasing a range there 
are many things quite technical in nature 
you would need to know if you had to rely 
entirely on your own judgment. Fortu- 
nately, however, this is not necessary since 
these things have been checked for you 
when a range is tested and approved by 
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Be sure that the pilot light on 
your regulator-equipment range 
has been adjusted so that it will 
remain lighted all the time 
that the oven burner is turned 
on. Send to the Institute, 105 
W. 39th St., for our list of 
tested and approved gas ranges 
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Types Now Available and Their Care 


By Arthur J. Donniez, 
Research Engincer of the Institute 








Correct burner flames have a light 
blue or green inner cone and a dark 
blue outer cone. The tips of the 
outer cone should just touch the bot- 
tom of the utensil, as in the picture 
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Much gas is saved by cooking the entire 
meal in a fireless oven and taking ad- 
vantage of the retained heat. Fireless 
cooking may also be done on the top 
stove by lowering the insulated dome § 
over the utensil and turning off the gas 








to do is to make sure that the § 
range has been approved be- f 
fore you make your selec- 
tion. Gas ranges like all J 
other equipment tested at | 
the Institute receive very 
thorough and extended tests 
in our laboratories. Each 
range is first examined by 
our engineers to make sure | 
that all of the burners have 
sufficient capacity and that 
they will operate with proper 
flames. If the oven is 
equipped with a regulator, 
prolonged tests are made to 
determineitsaccuracy. After 
the burners and the regulator 
are found to be satisfactory, 
the range is installed in one of the Insti 
tute’s kitchens where it is kept in daily use 
for several weeks. During this period 
every type of food from roast beef to sponge 
cake is baked in the oven to find out how 
even and satisfactory the result is; theo 
the range is checked from every standpoint 
of its use in the home. 

After the kitchen tests have been com- 
pleted the range is taken apart and its con- 
struction thoroughly examined. In check- 
ing the construction of each range We 
follow the requirements of the American 
Gas Association, a national organization 
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Types and Styles of Ranges 

The cabinet range is a pop- 
ular style. It has a baking and 
a broiling oven conveniently 
placed at the side of the cooking top. The 
ovens can be had either on the right or the 


of gas-appliance manufacturers, 
gas companies, and representa- 
tives of allied industries. A 
range built in accordance with 
these specifications represents 
the best gas range practice. 
When a range has been ap- 
proved thus, you may feel con- 
fident that it has been very 
thoroughly examined and should 
prove satisfactory in every way. 
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left side of the cooking top, so think of the 


layout of your kitchen whenever you are 
buying a new range. 




















































If rust is forming in your oven, 
check it by frequently rubbing 
a little stove oil on the linings 


heated fresh air circulates through 
the oven. 


The hot gases be 


There are several types of gas ranges fore reaching the flue pass 


which we have found to be very satis- 
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factory. Each dif- 
fers in the design 
and construction of 
the oven. There is 
the conventional 
type, the venti- 
lated-oven type, the 
insulated-oven type 
and the fireless gas 
range. The ovens 
of the conventional 
type have double 
walls between which 
is an air space that 
aids in maintaining 
a uniform temper- 
ature throughout 
the baking oven 
and prevents over- 
heating of the house 
walls near which 
the range may be 
placed. The hot 
gases from the oven 
burner circulate 
through the baking 
oven of this range 
after which they 
are discharged 
through the flue. 
In the ventilated- 
oven type there are 
additional inner 
walls and only 
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Correct time and tem- 
perature for baking 
and roasting all kinds 
of food may be found 
on the Institute’s Time 
and Temperature 
Chart. Send to Bulle- 
tin Service Bureau, 119 
West 40th St., New 
York City. Price, 25c. 
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Each range is first examined by our engineers to make sure that all of the 
burners have sufficient capacity and that they will operate with proper flames 
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the outside of these 


inner walls giving 
further heat to the 
oven. 
Theinsulatedoven 
range is now coming 
into greater promi- 
nence and it is our 
belief that more of 
them will be avail- 
able in the next few 
years. The special 
feature of this tvpe 


is that mineral wool or some 


loss means also lower gas con 
¥ sumption for the oven and a con 
' sequent saving in cost for fuel. 
- 





The fireless gas range, in ad 
dition to having insulated walls, 
has dampers which close both the 
air-intake opening and the dis 
charge opening that leads to the 
flue by means of which heat is 
locked up in the oven. Some 















for our Household Account form for 25 






The Institute announces a new bull 
tin for the New Year, “Step by Step in 
Budgeting the Income,” for ro cents, 

from our Bulletin Service 


1s the title indicates, this bulletin will 
guide you every step of the way in mak- 
ing out your first budget or your new 
budget for this year. It gives a form for 
your budget and one for your monthly 
expense account. 
For complete monthly account sheets 
as well as a budget form for the year, send 


cents, from our Bulletin Service, 119 
West 10 Sl. New York City. 
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other suitable insulating ma- 


terial is packed in a 
wide space between 
the inner and outer 
oven walls, apprecia 
bly reducing the heat 
loss from the oven. 
Obviously, the kitch 
en will be cooler 
when this oven 
is used, particularly 
when it is connected 
toa flue. Less heat 
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fireless ranges have only one damper which 
closes the outlet to the flue. When the fire 

less oven with the food in it has been heated 
sufficiently the gas is turned off and the 
dampers are closed after which cooking is 
continued on retained heat. With the oven 
burner lighted for only part of the cooking 
time, considerable gas can be saved. The 
oven of a fireless range may also be operated 
with the gas turned on and the dampers 
open throughout the cooking period, in 
which case it uses gas economically like 
other insulated ranges. In some of the fire- 
less ranges top-stove cookery may also be 
completed with re- 
tained heat through 
the use of an insu- 
lated hood, or dome, 
which is placed over 
the utensil after it 
5 is heated and the 
burner turned out. 
To effect the great- 
est saving in gas 
with any range, 
plan to cook several 
: things in the oven 
at one time. Entire 
oven meals are 
time-savers as 
well as gas-savers. 
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Oven Linings 


Modern gas 
ranges have oven 
linings made _ of 
sheet steel or iron 
to which various 
kinds of finish are 
applied. The finish 
may be either a 
baked aluminum 
paint, an aluminun 
} composition ap 
plied by a hot (Con 
unued on page 170) 
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Hang connecting 
cords on smooth 
dowels, as shown 





above. Avoid a 
sharp bend and 
rough edges 


HE  connect- 

ing cord is 

truly an im- 
portant part of any 
appliance, for it is 
the means by which 
electricity is  con- 
ducted from the out 
let or source of 
supply to the de- 
vice, and an appliance can be expected to 
give uninterrupted service only if the cord 
is kept in good condition. Ordinary care 
will prolong the useful life of connecting 
cords, but, to insure safety, replacements 
should be made when the cords are worn or 
damaged. 

Connecting cords differ radically in their 
make-up for they are designed to meet 
different conditions of use. For example, 
cords that are furnished on so-called heat- 
ing appliances such as the toaster, the 
smoothing iron, etc. have an asbestos cov- 
ering or braid around the insulated wires 
so as to prevent the heat from the appliance 
damaging the insulation in case the cord 
should come in contact with the hot sur- 
face. Cords that are suitable for washing 
machines need some form of moisture-proof 
covering over the insulation to avoid seri- 
ous difliculties that might otherwise arise 
from water coming in contact with the 
cord. For a vacuum cleaner an ex 
ceptionally good quality of flexible 
cord is needed to stand the rub 
bing and chafing that results when 
the cord is dragged across floors 
and around furniture as it is in 
daily use. 

Connecting cord that is satis- 
table lamps, floor 


washing 


factory for 


lamps, etc. that are not moved 
about frequently, need not have all of the 
rugged and special qualities necessary in 
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From left to right the 
cords shown are 
heating appliances, 


for 


machines 
and portable lamps. 
Each differs materi- 
ally from the others 
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ONNECTION 


By George W. Alder 


Consulting 
Engincer of the Institute 


Photographs by Dana B. Merrill 


appliance cords, but nevertheless should be 
well made if reasonably long and safe ser- 
vice is to be had. Poor cord is a real men 
ace particularly from the standpoint of fire 
hazard and, as the difference in price be- 
tween questionable 
and safe cord is really 


"| > 
but a few cents, an 
attempt to economize 
would be very poor 
judgment. 
$ The connecting 
ee ee cords used on all 
shown the conven- household appliances 
| tional guard which are flexible for obvi- 
prevents sharp bends ous reasons. To se 
at the appliance plug. cure this flexibility 
J shown oe the copper conduct- 
above, grasp the plug : s 
eras] plug ors which carry the 
and not the cord . ‘ 
electric current are 
: made up of many fine 
The conductors used wires instead of being 
in house wiring are solid as are the wires 
solid and not stranded permanently installed 
for = agen agg al in the house. Because 
RSCtERg Orcs. svete of this construction 
sizes of the wires hi . ' 
which is called 






















Cleats are provided on vacuum cleaners 
on which to wind the cord. Added ser- 
vice will repay the little effort this takes 


shown by the gauge 


a 


“stranding,” con- 
necting cords will 
stand much bending and twisting without 
apparent damage, but naturally there is 
a limit and the life of a connecting cord will 
be very largely dependent on the care that 
it receives. Connecting cords should not 
be knotted or twisted or kinked; otherwise 
the fine copper wires are apt to be broken, 
causing an open circuit through which the 
current will not flow; or a wire may 
puncture the insulation and touch the ad- 
joining conductor, causing a short-circuit. 
There are just a few rules which, if fol- 
lowed, will insure maximum service from 
connecting cords. These are itemized 
below: 


Care of Connecting Cords 


1. Hang the connecting cord over a 
wood dowel or other round smooth surface 
when the appliance is not in use. Perma- 
nently-attached cords like those on vacuum 
cleaners and washing machines should be 
wound on the cleats provided for this pur- 
pose or carefully coiled and hung on the 
machine away from the floor as 
well as from dampness, dirt and 
possible mechanical injury. 

2. Be careful not to permit the 
connecting cord on your smooth- 
ing iron or other heated appliance 
to come in contact with the hot surface. 

3. When connecting or disconnecting an 
appliance, grasp the plug of the connecting 
cord instead of (Continued on page 170) 
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HE gleaming pewter, the shin- 
ing brass and the immacu- 
lately white floor of Mrs. 

Poyser’s inviting kitchen, as 

George Eliot pictures it in “Adam 

Bede,” were kept up to this high 

state of perfection by a vigor- 

ous scrubbing and scouring 
every day in the week but 

Sunday. Under the house- 

keeperly supervision of the 

mistress of the Hall Farm, 

Molly had little time for 

anything save for this 

strenuous business of 
cleaning. 

A floor scrubbed 
white is no longer a 
symbol of cleanliness. 

It is rather one of 

drudgery, a drudgery 

which is becoming a 

memory. Our twenti- 

eth-century floor cov- 
erings and interior sur- 

face finishes have little 

need for the scrubbing 

brush. They do not re- 
spond well to such 
heroic treatment. The 

mild action of clean, light 

soap-suds and such soap \ 

aids as borax and dilute | 

ammonia are practically all 4 

they require. Even water ’ 

should be used sparingly and 

the surface should be rubbed 

dry. When abrasive cleaners 

seem necessary they should be used 
with discretion, for their mechanical 
action, though speeding up the re- 
moval of obstinate tarnish and 
stains, will, in time, dull and some- 
times even rub through some of the 
modern finishes. A little of most of 
these cleaners goes a long way, and 
the finer ones are, of course, gentler 
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A self-wringing mop saves hands 
and saves labor. Send to the 
Institute, 105 West 39th St., 
N. Y. C., for approved lists of 
Waxers, polishers, and mops 


























































































































































































































































































The finest of polished furniture may be washed. 
Wash a small space at a time and rub very dry 


Scrubless 
(leaning 


By 
Katharine A. Fisher, 
Director 

i fegrap éy Dana Ve 
in their action, and for this reason are preferable. 

Varnish, paint and the quick-drying brushing 
lacquers, in all their lovely colors, usually need 
only to be wiped off with a cloth wrung lightly out 
of light soap-suds, to which some borax may be 
added, especially if the water is somewhat hard 
Always leave the surface dry. 

The less water used on any waxed finish, the 
better. Wash off or mop any soiled spots, using 
water sparingly; and when the surface is drv add 
a few drops of liquid wax, if necessary, rubbing it 
to a dull gloss. This is just as true of a waxed 
linoleum or wood floor, as it is of furniture. To 
clean up a very soiled waxed floor, p1ofessional 









cleaners use turpentine, but owing 
to its inflammability, it must be 
handled very carefully. As it cieans 
by removing the upper soiled 
laver of wax, more wax must 
be added. There are now 
available very fine electric 
polishing machines for keep- 
ing waxed floors in good 
condition. 
Even the finest of pol- 
ished furniture may be 
washed if it appears 
soiled or spotted. Use 
light lukewarm soap- 
suds, wash only a small 
area at a time, and rub 


r it dry to restore the 

- es : 

: original polish. A very 
few drops of good 


furniture polish or 

liquid wax wll aid in 

restoring the polish, if 

necessary, but it must 

be rubbed evenly to a 

hard, dull finish with a 

clean dry cloth, so that 

it will not show every 

mark. Glass is better 

washed with clear water 

to which some borax or 

ammonia mav be added 

It will then take on aclear, 
unclouded polish 

Che porcelain enameled 

iron finish of table tops, re 

frigerators and plumbing fix- 

tures, and also glazed vitreous 

china respond to the same mild 

treatment, a washing in soapy water 

to which ammonia or borax may be 

added. Soap either in cake, flake, 

chip, or powdered form is of course 

suitable. If necessary, a very little 

fine abrasive may be used for soiled 

Phat gray soap rim on the 

(Cont Nucd oO} page I ) 














spots 


bathtub 
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An electric polisher keeps a 
waxed floor in prime condition. 
If you do not wish to buy the 
polisher, it may be rented by 


the day in many localities 
83 
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Here is a clown 
spreading the gos- 
pel of good health 
most convincingly. 
The children are 
completely capti- 
vated with him 


Jolly Jester 


An 


EVERAL years ago I 
S had an unusual experi- 

ence—I saw a crowd 
of Cincinnati school children 
listening with eager attention to a lecture 
on proper diet. As they heard the virtues 
of carrots and spinach and plain potatoes 
extolled, they crowded close so as not to 
miss a word, and every now and then they 
burst into pe ils of delighted laughter. 

By this time you are surely beginning 
to doubt my credibility, so I hasten to tell 
you that the lecture was delivered, not by 
a teacher, a doctor, or a school nurse, but 
by a clown. 

I remembered, as I listened, that in 
former ages the court jester was about the 
only person who could speak the truth to 
the king The king’s fool could be brutally 
frank in his conduct and his talk with his 
Majesty. The ministers of state assumed, 
as a rule, a craven attitude toward their 
ruler. They feared to tell him what they 
really knew to be true, for the loss of favor 
neant the loss of their positions. The 
clown, however, could tell his Majesty to 
his face what he thought of him, usually in 
the form of a joke, but nevertheless with 
the force of perfect truth. 

Here was a clown spreading the gospel 
of good health, and talking to the children 

small despots as they are—more inter 
estingly, more convincingly, than any seri 
ous lecturer could do. The Jolly Jester 


was their friend, and the youngsters knew 
it the minute he came staggering in, loaded 


down with a whole day’s marketing, which 
4 


he was trying to carry all at once. First 
one thing and then another would drop, 
and he would try to pick it up, and just as 
he retrieved it, down would go something 
else. After that irresistibly funny entrance, 
the children were completely captivated. 
They listened and watched his every move 
with rapt attention. 

There may be other clowns who carry 
the message of proper diet, but so far as I 
know the Jolly Jester is unique. His name 
is Mr. J. Wallace Mackay. He comes from 
an old Scotch family. His father was the 
late Reverend Colin Mackay. His ances- 
tors were brought up in the neighborhood 
of Sir Walter Scott. Sir Walter mentions 
the Mackay family in one of his novels, 
“The Monastery.” Once, there was a 
gathering of Mr. Mackay’s family to which 
a number of guests were invited. The 
children were allowed to be present on 
this occasion. One of the guests asked 
what Wallace, who is now the Jolly Jester, 
was likely to be when he grew up. 


His father replied, “‘“Why, I am afraid 
Wallace is going to be a clown.”’ 
Evidently a clown is born, not made, 


and Wallace in his vouth clearly indicated 
that he was to be a clown when he grew up 
Another member of the family, com 
miserating with Wallace’s father, said, 
“Colin, it takes a clever man to be a 
clown.” 


Entertainer Tested and -Approved by 
Harvey W. Wiley, M. D. 


Mr. Mackay, in the 
career which now he has 
followed for seven or eight 
years, has clearly demon 
strated his cleverness. It not only takes a 
clever man to bea clown, but it takes one 
with vivid imagination, keen initiative, and 
high determination. My impressions of 
Mr. Mackay are graphic. As1 heard him, 
I became a child myself. I enjoyed his 
lecture, which I heard in Cincinnati in the 
week devoted to the public schools a few 
years ago in which I took part, and he 
made an impression on me which I have 
never forgotten. Everything became real 
in his hands. I could tell by the expres- 
sion on the faces of his tiny auditors how 
deeply interested they were. 

The Jolly Jester introduces the carrot 
personified as a child. The child greets the 
carrot as Charlie Carrot; he sees in his 
presence Minnie Spinach, and he talks to 
Paddy Potatoes and Tommy Onion. These 
vegetables are dressed up as dolls. By his 
power of ventriloquism Mackay makes 
them speak to the children. They seem to 
the children to be really alive, and when 
they tell their virtues as foods, the young- 
sters get an impression of a real personal 
character. They believe the promises 
Tommy Onion and the others make to 
them. 

Any parent who has struggled to make 
his boys and girls eat a variety of vege 
tables will see the value of this direct and 
vivid teaching. (Continued on page 180) 
(Dr. Wilev's Question-Box is on page 9 



















Enjoy the delicious flavor 
of 32 blended ingredients in this 


Vegetable Soup! 


The vegetables are the pick of the finest 
fields and gardens in America. 

The beef broth is made from the choice 
selected meat that yields the most invigoration 
and the richest flavor. 

The cereals are the quality you are glad 
to serve on your table—the kind that nourish 
and strengthen. 

Thirty-two different ingredients are in 
Campbell's Vegetable Soup! Each “‘the best 
that money can buy”! 

And all blended with the skill of famous 
French chefs into a soup that is delicious, 
hearty and filling! 


Oh! how your appetite enjoys it! 









A different soup for 
everyday. See list of 
2! kinds on label. 


CAMDEN.N.J.,U.S 
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LUNCHEON DINNER 


In using advertisements see page 6 


‘Puddin is 


OPFOR three generations, 
the members of one fam- 
ily have made this famous 
food confection—a guarantee 
of excellence. The finest in- 
gredients go into its making 
—-spices from the Orient, cur- 
rants from Greece, raisins 
from California, and other 
choice food elements. It is 
spicy, fruity, well-cooked; so 
thoroughly wholesome. All 
ready to heat and serve. 


RICHARDSON & RogeIXD 
mm CREA 
Plum 
Dover 


==. 





RICHARDSON & ROBBINS 
“Dover. A Delaware 


Wrslablished 1855 
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| Nautical Dance 


Elaine, 
Entertainment 
Editor 
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“FAMOUS LOVERS 
4 GAME” affords 
amusement in various 
ways for Valentine’s Day. 
It may be converted into 
a Famous Lovers Cos- 


tume Dance, in which 
guests come dressed to 
represent famous lovers Y. Cc. 


of fact or fiction, past or 
present. It may be played 
with informal charades by 
a few friends who happen 
to be together on Valentine Evening, or by 
formal charades in which the costumes of the 
famous lovers are prepared beforehand. If a 
dance is given, the charades should precede the 
dancing, the guests guessing the names of each 
famous couple. 

The Famous Lovers Game may be played as 
a jumbled-letters game at the dinner table or 
after dinner, or as one feature of a regular Val- 
entine Party, as follows: Each player is re- 
quired to think up the names of a famous pair 
of lovers, and to write their names all jumbled 
on a piece of paper. The papers are then inter- 
changed, and the names joined together again. 


sas Tf oe | 
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HOW TO ORDER A 
VALENTINE PARTY 
The tale of Humpty Dumpty, 
an entertaining program for a 
Valentine evening combined 
with Leap Year gaieties. Send 
10c to Elaine, Good House- 
keeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. 
The party gives ideas 
for ‘‘Maiden’s Prayer” Invi- 
tations and 8 Leap-Year verses 






Said she, “Oh, Willy, won't you? 
My heart is wildly thuddin’,” 

Said he, “Oh, Willy Nilly, 
This is so very sudden.” 


J “ede 


Have the person who orig- 
inally gave the names of 
each couple tell the story 
of their romance. 

Here is a list of famous 
lovers, chosen from fact, 
fiction, song, story, and 
history, which indicates 
how varied the love stories, 
names, and costumes can 
be for this game: 

Minnehaha and Hiawa- 
tha; John Alden and 
Priscilla; Lady Hamilton and Lord Nelson; An- 
tony and Cleopatra; Elizabeth Barrett and 
Robert Browning; John Smith and Pocahontas; 
Héloise and Abelard; Helen of Troy and Paris; 
Cinderella and the Prince; Hansel and Gretel; 
Faust and Marguerite; Titania and the Don- 
key; Dante and Beatrice; Launcelot and 
Guinevere; Punch and Judy; Napoleon and 
Josephine; Goya and the Duchess of Alba; 
Leonardo da Vinci and Mona Lisa; Petrarch 
and Laura; Solomon and the Queen of Sheba; 
Henry the Eighth and Anne Boleyn; Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette; Romeo and Juliet; 
Aucassin and Nicolette, and many others. 


PLEASE BE MORE SPECIFIC 


Ta 


It is a great pleasure to answer the letters of Good Housekeeping’s readers, but 


the suggestions offered in answer to your problems depend a great deal for their 


helpfulness on the definite information which you give us. 


*“My club” might be 


anything, but “a literary club” brings ideas which may be just what you want 


Bridge Party 


The Bridge Party of individual taste and 


good taste, too; mew progressive score- 
cards and verses for place-cards. The 
etiquette of the Formal Bridge Afternoon is 
included. Send 10 cents in stamps to Elaine. 


Birthday Parties 
The Birthstone Birthday party includes a 
list of birthstones for each month with a 
verse, and instructions for invitations, 
games, and decorations. Send 10c to Elaine, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y.C. 


For Any Leaflet Listed Below, Address Elaine, Entertainment 
Editor, Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


10c 
10c 


Non-Stop Party 


10c 
10c 


Patriotic Party ee 
Irish Panorama Party.. 
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here is just what you said to write 


... now we'll see how many people read it! 


Pie is my wife; and I make my living by 
writing advertisements. Sometimes she tells me 
what she thinks of them. 


For instance, I’d worked all evening on one 
advertisement for Fels-NapthaSoap. Annreadit. 


‘‘Why be so long-winded?” she said. ‘Women 
are too busy to read all those flowery words. 
Why not tell them just what you told me, 
before you started to write?” 


... So here it is, just as I told it to Ann! 


It happened when Ann was sorting the wash. 
“That,” she said, “‘is a wretched looking shirt! 
Bertha will have a fit.” 


“It does look like a garage towel,’’ I admitted. 
“But did I ask the tire to blow out? Anyway, 
Bertha should use Fels-Naptha.” 


“Because you advertise it?”’ 


“No, of course not—because there are two 
kinds of dirt. Almost any soap will get out the 
‘clean’ dirt. But not the greasy dirt—and most 
dirt is greasy. 


© 1927, Fels & Co. 





























M right Ann Ward. 


“You can loosen greasy dirt by rubbing, but 
that’s too hard work. Dry cleaning establish- 
ments loosen it with naptha, for naptha dissolves 
grease easily. Fels & Company have found the 
way to blend good, mild soap with plenty of 
naptha and make the naptha stay in—you can 
smell it. So Fels-Naptha gives you good soap 
and plenty of naptha, working together. I can’t 
for the life of me see why you don’t let Bertha 
have that extra help.” 


‘“‘But where’s the trick of it?’’ asked Ann. 


“Don’t be so blamed suspicious—there isn’t 
any. Fels-Naptha is easy on clothes—good for 
anything you can wash, including your finer 
things. Use it in washing machine or tub—in 
cool, lukewarm or hot water; or boil your clothes, 
if you want to. You get the same thing in the 
end—white, clean, sweet-smelling clothes with- 
out hard rubbing.” 


That’s what Ann said you women would 
read. I hope she was right. And I hope that 
Fels-Naptha will be on your grocery list as it is 


os 


In using advertisements see page 6 


on ours, now. 





Att noon—each day 
JAPAN 
TEA 


For afternoon 


Tesnness 


Ten minutes to restore the nerv- 
ous energy you've been paying out 
all morning! 

Ten minutes to wind you up like 
a clock for a better afternoon of 
work or recreation! 

Ten minutes spent over a lei- 
surely cup or two of Japan Green 
Tea after luncheon! 

Drink it slowly, lingeringly. 
Enjoy each separate mouthful. 

Try it once and see! No four 
o'clock fatigue. No mid-afternoon 
drowsiness. 

Japan Green Tea is tea in its 
natural state, uncolored and un- 
fermented, with all the flavor-laden 
juices of the fresh leaf preserved 
by immediate sterilization. 


Specify Japan Green Tea when you buy. 
Packaged for the home under various 
well-known brands. Several grades and 
prices. The best will cost you only a 
fraction of a cent a cup 
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HEALTH and HAPPINESS CLUB§ 


| cA Service for eMothers-To-Be 
| and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Conducted by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Your Baoby’s 
Mouth 


EAR MOTHERS OF THE HEALTH 
Happiness CLus: 

It is surprising how easy it is to look 
into a child’s mouth, how much one can learn 
from even a casual examination, and yet how 
few mothers know the simple technique neces- 
sary. Children can easily become accustomed 
to the routine. 

Many mothers do not know what to look for. 
Try looking in the baby’s mouth today! Use 
the smooth handle of a clean spoon to depress 
the back of tongue. Be sure that the light is 
good. Daylight is always to be preferred to 
artificial light, but one may use a pocket 
flashlight. 

The lips should be smooth, and of good color, 
not cracked, dry or pale. The tongue should 
be a deeper red than the lining of the mouth. 
The projections on the top of the tongue may 
show, but they should not be a brilliant red. 
The surface of the tongue may have a whitish 
tint, but you should not find a thick white or 
yellow coating toward the back. The tip 
should be free and not too bound down by the 
fold of tissue underneath. When this fold is 
carried out to the tip, it is called tongue-tie 
and sucking may be seriously interfered with. 
Also in pronounced cases it may handicap 
speech. There is only a slight surgical pro 
cedure necessary to liberate the tip of the 
tongue in these cases, and usually it is done 
in the first few weeks of life. The gums are 
hard and often quite white on top in small 
babies. They swell and become soft under 
any irritation, such as the pressure of teeth 


AND 


as they come through or any injury or 
inflammation. A spongy gum that bleeds 


| easily is never normal. 


The roof of the mouth may be fairly flat 
across or highly arched. It may in areas ap 
pear white and ridged. It becomes very red 
when too-hot fluid is swallowed, and often 
may be actually burned, before you realize it. 

The soft palate (or uvula) hangs from the 
rear of the roof of the mouth, and arching 
toward each side is a membrane behind which 
one can the tonsils. Tonsils should be 
smooth, not ragged or markedly projecting, 
and should not have white spots upon them. 
\denoids can not be seen. The extreme back 
of the throat should be of the same color as the 
tonsils and not rough or bright red. 

The common disorders of the mouth mani- 
fest themselves by swelling of the gums, in- 


see 


| creased redness of all the tissues, coating of 
| the tongue, little white ‘‘eaten-away” looking 


places (ulcers), an increased flow of saliva, 
difficulty in swallowing, restlessness, and fret- 


fulness. “Thrush,” a parasitic affection of the 


« 


mouth in small babies, deserves a special letter | 


later on. 

Saliva begins to be formed at about the 
fourth month and usually at just about the 
time the first teeth come in. 
ways notices it and in some cases 
marked drooling. The teeth may stimulate 
an over-secretion of saliva by irritation of the 
gums, but drooling may be caused by the in- 
ability of the baby to adapt himself immedi- 
ately to the sensation of a fluid in the mouth 
which must be constantly swallowed. 

Bacteria find lodging in the mouth a few 
hours after birth. As long as there are no 
injuries to the delicate membrane of the mouth 
and the body’s general resistance remains 
good, these bacteria are relatively harmless, 
But they are in a location to start trouble. 
Little abrasions may appear in mouths very 
easily and that is why doctors advise no wasi- 
ing of baby mouths. A few swallows of boiled 
water answer the purpose of cleanliness and 
are safe. Unless there is a reason for it (i.e, 
some disease condition requiring treatment), 
do nothing to the tissues inside the mouth un- 
til the teeth come through. After a baby has 
cut the incisor teeth, keep them clean by using 
a soft clean cloth or special baby toothbrush. 
Use freshly boiled water and brush always 
away from the gums. When other teeth are 
cut, use any simple alkaline solution, such as 
milk of magnesia, or bicarbonate of soda solu- 
tion, or powdered Castile soap instead of sweet 
toothpastes. Remember that the brush should 
be washed after each using and dried in the sun. 

It does no harm and sometimes good to 
touch little white ulcers with a powder made 
of equal parts of burnt alum and bismuth, 
but ulcers are an indication of something 
wrong (unless they are the result of the rubbing 
of a rough or sharp tooth), and you should 
not be satistied with just touching the spot. 

Before the doctor sees a child, if the mouth 
is very sore, you can safely keep the child in 
bed on a cool liquid diet, with all the cold 
boiled water he wants to drink. Keep the 
bowels freely moving and use a mouth wash 
of equal parts of hydrogen peroxide and boiled 
water, followed by plain water freshly boiled 
and cooled. 

l urge you to accustom yourselves to note 
the variations in this very sensitive part of a 
baby’s anatomy and learn what you can from 





GEND us fifty cents in stamps, your name 
and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 


|months you will receive a letter from Dr. 


Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
|for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
| Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 


’ 


“QUALLY important is the second series 
of eight letters to cover “The Baby's First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover. Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HousEKEFPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y- 
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The Beautiful Henriette 


THE KING OF BELGIUM’S SISTER 


“A special enchantment emanates from 
the woman whose complexion sparkles 
declares this royal prin- 


yo? 


with youth: 
cess of Belgium, who as the DUCHESSE 


DE VENDOME maintains one of the 
most brilliant salons in Europe. 


ER association with the brilliant minds 
of Europe has only intensified the 
Duchesse de Vendéme’s conviction that beauty 
plays a high role in the drama of modern life. 
She says: “ When one’s salon is the scene of 
notable gatherings, one is conscious that a 
special enchantment emanates from the woman 
whose complexion sparkles with youth. For- 
tunate are we who know Pond’s Two Creams 
and their accomplishments in achieving a 
perfect skin.” 

For your own skin apply Pond’s Creams 
each day as follows: 

Upon retiring and several times each day 
apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously. Let it 
remain a few moments. Its fine oils will pene- 
trate the pores, removing all dust and powder. 
Wipe off. Repeat. Finish with a dash of cold 
water. If your skin is dry, leave some Cream 
on after the bedtime cleansing. 

For an exquisite radiance, apply Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream lightly after every daytime 
cleansing with the Cold Cream, always before 
you powder. It adds a glowing finish to your 





Tue Ducnesse pt VENDOME, sister of the King of 
the Belgians, is the wife of a Prince of the famous 
Maison de France. In her salon the aristocracy of 


Europe mingles with men and women who have won 


distinction in the freld of arts and letters. The above 
portrait of Her Highness hangs in her Riviera home, 
Chateau de St. Michel at Cannes. The center photo- 
graph reflects the fair features characteristic of her 
Samily, the house of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 


Her Royal Highness, the Ducnesse pe VENDOME, 
born Princess Henriette of Belgium. 


skin, takes your powder naturally and gives 
protection from winds, dust and soot. 


Two Delightful New Preparations 
by Pond’s 


And now two delightful new preparations are 
offered you: Pond’s Skin Freshener and Pond’s 
Cleansing Tissues. The Freshener, delicately 
fragrant, will bring new life to your skin, will 
refresh, tone and firm it. It has a special in- 
gredient which heals, softens and removes 
danger of harshening. See how it awakens 
your skin in the morning! And use it, too, 
after cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream to 



























































These Two fragrant Creams lend a special 
enchantment to beauty. 


Chateau de Tourronde on Lake Geneva 1s 
one of five imposing homes maintained by 
the Duchesse de Vendome, 


remove every lingering trace of oil and dirt 
the Cream has brought to the surface. 

Pond’s Cleansing Tissues—also new — and 
softer than fine old linen, remove cold cream 
with indescribable gentleness. They will not 
roll into ineffectual balls, but absorb every 


trace of oil and moisture. 


New! 14¢ Offer: jai this coupon wich 


ourteen cents ‘(14¢ 
tubes of Pond’s Cold Cream and Pond’s Vanish) 
Cream and enough of Pond’s new Skin Fres 
and Pond’s new Cleansing Tissues to last y 
week. 
Tue Ponp’s Extract Co., Dept. A 
109 Hudson Street, New York 
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Torch-Bearers To Humanity 


emotion. She sits so quietly, while the little 
choir and the little orchestra render their open- 
ing selections, that there is a sense of rest in 
merely watching her. Then she rises and reads 
the first and second lessons—both chosen from 
the New Testament, one from the Gospels and 
the other from the Epistles; she asks the con- 
gregation to join her in prayer—prayer which 
is for homely and tangible needs. Finally she 
begins to preach. 

Her sermon is on the subject of pacifism; 
and having recently read Philip Gibbs’ fine 
novel, “Labels,” and Maude Royden’s own 
“Unarmed State” and “Good and Evil,” what 
she says is of special interest to me. The “‘con- 
scientious objector” in England has been made 
to suffer for his views in a way scarcely com- 
prehensible to us in the United States, and to 
say that he needed greater courage to adhere 
to them than is often required of a soldier on 
the field of battle is not an exaggerated state- 
ment. Maude Royden spoke from a full heart; 
she herself had been a conscientious objector; 
“if she were brave enough,” she would always 
be one. Though I admired her idealism, I did 
not agree with her viewpoint; it is only honest 
that I should say that frankly; but with her 
personality I was enraptured. Her voice has 
that delicate and dramatic quality which has 
the power to produce tears by its mere ca- 
dences; her grace of posture and gesture is 
supreme; regularity of feature, perfection of 
coloring, symmetry of form—all these her face 
possesses. And yet these are nearly forgotten 
in the consciousness of the soul which animates 
them. Complete sincerity, complete spiritu- 
ality are depicted; consecration to the cause of 
man and God; the faith that would move 
mountains. It seemed to me that, like 
Stephen’s, her “face shone like the face of an 
angel.”” Not only by the words of her mouth, 
but by the light of her countenance, she 
led me straight to the threshold of the pres 
ence of God. Every man and woman who 
attended the service must have felt that she 
was their friend, and that her friendship inter- 
preted the friendship of God. 


MAUDE ROYDEN is the daughter of the 
‘ late Sir Thomas Royden, and received her 
education at Cheltonham Ladies’ College, and 
at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; and later be- 
came a lecturer in English Literature to the 
Oxford University Extension Delegacy. Fox 
several years she did settlement work in Liver 
pool and in the country parish of Luffenham; 
and she became deeply interested in the eco 
nomic, ethical, and religious aspects of the 
Women’s Movement, serving on the executive 
committee of the National Union of the 
Women’s Suffrage Society, and editing the 
“Common Cause.” From 1917 to 1920 she was 
assistant preacher at the City Temple; and at 
that time, working with Dr. Percy Dearmer, 
she founded the Fellowship Services at Ken- 
sington, which have since been transferred to 
the Guildhouse. She is, without question, the 
best-known woman preacher in the world, and 
her gifts as a writer are as great as her gifts 
as a speaker. 

One of her books, “Prayer as a Force,”’ has 
given me so much food for thought that I 
want to quote from it two or three paragraphs 
which have been sources of the greatest inspira- 
tion to me: 

“Do not be troubled that your faith is not 
perfect. There is not an iota of faith that you 
have ever put in God, in man, in the universe, 
that hds not received its legitimate and exact 
response Trust God a little. If you can 
not pray with the faith of Jesus of Nazareth, 
of St. Francis of Assisi, of St. Joan of Arc, 
never mind; the mere fact that you are pray- 
ing shows that somewhere in your heart you 
have a faint belief in the power and love and 
wisdom of God . . 

“When you pray for other people, you can 
not guess in what way you are going to be used 


(Continued from page 31) 


by God as His channel; only offer yourself con- 
tinually for that power to be poured through 
you. That is the way in which great causes are 
helped . . . 

“We should continually seek to know more 
and more about God. . The faith which is 
required to make our prayer effective depends 
upon knowledge . The difference between 
faith and superstition is precisely this, that 
faith depends upon knowledge and supersti 
tion on ignorance. If you are going to make a 
leap, you take a run; but if you run in the wrong 
direction, the further you jump, the further 
you are from your goal. Faith is a venture in 
deed. But its basis is reason. Reason as far as 
you can. Know all you may. Be honest with 
your God and with your reason. Then, and 
only then, take the leap which we call faith. If 
you do not take the trouble, with the most 
single-minded and austere determination, to 
find the right direction, how can you hope to 
reach the goal? You do not know where you 
are going! Shut your eyes to knowledge, re- 
fuse the light as religious people have a hun- 
dred times refused it, and then your faith be- 
comes superstition, and the god you pray to is 
not there. But if with all your moral sense and 
intellectual power you seek to know God, your 
prayer will surely find Him. The one is power 
it is faith. The other is weakness, because it is 
a lie. To what god do youpray? Purify your 
conception of God, be sure that it is as near the 
truth as you can reach in these conditions of 
time and space; and then, when you pray, your 
prayer ascends to God and is answered.”’ 

I have chosen to quote to you first from 
“Prayer as a Force’’ rather than from any 
other book of Maude Royden’s—though in all 
of them there is much that is powerful, much 
that is spiritual—because that—or so it seems 
to me—carries the supreme message. Men and 
women are helped by many different forms and 
many different expressions of religion, by 
creeds and dogmas and ceremonies so diverse 
that it would be difficult to consider them all. 
But every man and every woman are helped by 
prayer. It is the one form, the one expression, 
common to all humanity, of any sincere faith. 
Moreover, it is the one form, the one expres- 
sion that is possible at any time. If we wish to 
listen to a sermon, we must wait until some 
minister is preaching; if we wish to go to com- 
munion, we must wait until there is a com- 
munion service. But we can pray at any hour 
of day or night, at our bedsides, in our gar- 
dens, in a village church or a city tabernacle or 
a cathedral set upon a hilltop; we can pray 
when we are quite alone-—except for God—or 
with our children at our knees, or in the midst 
of a great congregation. 


WE CAN pray when we are physically so 

well that every breath we draw is a con- 
scious joy, or when we are so ill that the valley 
of the shadow is closing down upon us. We 
can ask for little things and for great ones; or 
we can rest in a wordless consciousness of 
devotion. All my life, prayer has been to me 
the greatest and most vital of experiences. I 
have never started on any venture, however 
small, that I have not prayed for its success and 
given thanks after it had succeeded. In the 
petty daily difficulties of life | have found it an 
immediate and constant refuge. Moreover, 
I can count on the fingers of one hand the 
things for which I have prayed that I have not 
received, and, as far as these are concerned, I 
have either lived to be thankful that they had 
not been answered, or else felt the definite 
assurance that they may be yet! Sometimes 
the answer has not taken the form that I ex- 
pected; sometimes it has been long delayed; 
but in some way or other, and sooner or later, 
it has come. If we are ever justified in basing 
a declaration of knowledge upon personal 
experience, | may say that I know it is true that 
we have only to ask in order that we may 
receive. 


I am going to venture to quote once more 
from Maude Royden (“Beauty in Religion”) 
because I wish next to take you with me to 
Albert Hall, in London, where the Third 
Anglo-Catholic Congress is in session. The 
Congress has a different subiect every year; and 
this year the declared purpose of the Congress 
is to proclaim the Faith of the Church as touch- 
ing the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar; and 
to exhibit and increase our devotion to the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the Holy Mysteries. And 
I can think of no more lovely and normal way 
of approaching this subject than the way in 
which Maude Royden has done so: 


“T HAVE often thought the imagery of the 

Lord’s Supper is one of the most poetical of 
any in our religion—yet how often it has been 
distorted! Why does our Lord make of eating 
and drinking an act of worship? Because it is 
a deep human instinct that when you have 
given or received hospitality, you must not 
injure or betray. When you have eaten with 
another, something sacramental has happened. 
Every meal is therefore in a sense a sacrament, 
and universal, for all human beings eat and 
drink. Therefore our Lord takes this common, 
universal act, and makes it an act of fellow- 
ship and of worship. He takes bread and wine 
because every one in the East eats bread and 
drinks wine. They are the two commonest 
forms of nourishment, the food that all have 
whether they are rich or poor, the drink that 
all have whether they are rich or poor. Be- 
cause they are common He takes them. But 
observe that these things, though they are 
common, are not exactly simple. I have often 
thought that a less profound poetry would have 
chosen perhaps fruit and water, those two 
things that come directly from God, which 
many people would think more ‘poetic’ than 
bread and wine. But bread and wine owe some- 
thing to man as well as to God. God gives 
them, but man has to make them into food. It 
is the divine love that gives the elements, and 
the human love that makes and divides them. 
In such a sacrament we are united both with 
God and man.” 

This thought—that the Lord’s Supper visibly 
united God and man; and that whether we 
think of it Sacrament in the more re- 
stricted sense of the word, or as a symbolical 
memorial service, it is at one and the same time 
the most intimate, the most comforting, and 
the most holy celebration of every church—is 
the one uppermost in our minds as we go to the 
first session of the Congress; and the thought 
increases in intensity and beauty as the days 
pass by. The term “Anglo-Catholic” is one 
which is often misunderstood in America, 
where it is wrongly supposed to have some con- 
nection with the Church of Rome. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the two entertain somewhat an- 
tagonistic feelings toward each other, and it 
refers instead to that branch of the national 
Church of England—which corresponds to our 
Episcopal Church—that is endeavoring to “‘call 
into new life the whole liturgical wealth of the 
Early and Medieval Church;” and is accord- 
ing to the great German scholar, Friedrich 
Heiler—to whom I am indebted for the deti- 
nition I have just used—“‘one of the most hope- 
ful and fruitful movements in the world to- 
day,” out of which “has arisen the great move- 
ment in the direction of unity, which aims at 
the reconciliation of the Anglican Mother 
Church with the Free Churches which have 
gone forth from her bosom, and ultimately the 
reunion of all Christian churches.” 

No one present at Albert Hall during the 
recent Congress could possibly be in any doubt 
as to the vitality and immensity of the Anglo- 
Catholic Movement. The great circular build- 
was 
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ing holds over ten thousand persons; it 
packed to the doors three times a day, for 4 
week, and at least ten thousand people were 
unable to gain admission. That is to say, the 
Congress had nearly 20,000 enrolled members, 
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a number which dwarfs the proportions of any 
other religious convention which I have ever 
attended. They included a number of Amer- 
ican Episcopalians, and they came from every 
corner of the British Empire. The presiding 
officer, the Right Reverend Roscoe Sheddon, 
is the Bishop of Nassau, in the Bahama Islands. 
There were nearly a dozen other Bishops on the 
platform. They had—literally—arrived from 
Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strand. This was true, no less, of the rest of the 
clergy and of the laity, the latter composing the 
vast majority of those who attended. And they 
had come for no other purpose than to bear 
witness to the faith that was in them and, by 
intercourse and instruction, to increase that 
faith. The atmosphere was extremely 
scholarly, Oxford, Cambridge and other uni- 
versities generally represented in speakers and 
leader; but besides being scholarly, it was 
charged with such devotion and such consecra- 
tion as to make it gloriously great. 

It is not my purpose to try to tell you of the 
sessions in detail; their beauty was something 
to feel, rather than to describe; and what were, 
actually, a series of profound and illuminating 
addresses approaching the same subject from 
different angles but with equal reverence, might 
seem, superficially quoted, abstract and in 
tangible. But of one speech I must try to give 
you at least a faint idea—the one on “Sacra- 
ments and Mysticism,” delivered by Evelyn 
Underhill on the first evening of the Congress. 


MAGINE a mammoth platform, crowded 

with clerical celebrities, in front of the 
famous organ; imagine a man in the colorful 
garb of an Anglican Bishop, a small scarlet cap 
on his head, seated in the place of the presiding 
oflicer—a high carved chair upholstered in 
crimson embossed velvet—a man with such a 
face as we feel an ideal Bishop should have, 
earnest, scholarly, devout and beautiful. Imag- 
ine this ideal Bishop rising to introduce, with 
words of warm and delicate praise, the speaker 
“whose words we can not fail to enjoy, because 
we have so greatly enjoyed her books”; imag- 
ine that great audience rocking with applause 
and straining forward to catch a glimpse of the 
little figure in a soft, simple, tan dress. She 
advances towards the microphone—a slim, 
slightly-stooping woman past middle age, her 
gray hair bound with a fillet of silver leaves, 
her dark eyes burning with intensity. She 
begins to speak with a slow calmness of man- 
ner which does not conceal the emotion she 
feels in delivering her message—the emotion 
of the true mystic who possesses that blessed 
quality which has been described as “the in- 
tuitive knowledge of God.” 

“My subject this evening is sacraments and 
mysticism By a sacrament I mean the 
supernatural given to men through natural 
means. That is, through the consecrating touch, 
through the hallowing and special use of phys- 
ical things—oil and water, bread and wine. A 
sacrament gives.us the Invisible Reality in 
visible ways—it is an outward sign of an in 
ward grace . . . A mystic is a spiritual realist; 
a person for whom the Invisible is a matter of 
more or less vivid first-hand experience, and 
not only of accepted belief. He feels and 
knows the Presence and the Action of God. 

“Now it looks as if such a type of religion as 
this had no need of and little contact with the 
sacramental sort of religious outlook and 
practise The mystic, beyond all other 
men, can say with absolute conviction, ‘He 
is not far from any of us, for in Him we live 
and move and have our being’ . It has been 
constantly assumed that there is an essential 
Opposition between mystical religion and sac 
ramental religion; and that persons who use ex 
ternal means of grace must be on a lower spirit 
ual level than those whose communion with 
God is without means. But when we come to 
look at history that remorseless destrover of 
religious generalities—we find that the greatest 
Christian mystics, from the Fourth Evangelist 
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onward, have also been the greatest sacra 
mentalists . Just because of their deeper 
knowledge of God, their fuller sense of His 
mystery and richness, the mystics find more 
and not less reality than others do in His 
sacramental gifts 


- BAPTISM and Holy Communion are sacra- 

ments which represent vital facts in the 
mystical history of every soul. They mean 
that no soul can achieve its full destiny simply 
by developing its own interior resources; that 
theories of evolution and emergence tell only 
half the truth. For man is an amphibious 
creature; he stands on the borderland between 
the natural and supernatural worlds, and his 
achievement of the supernatural is not just the 
crown of natural life—it is distinct—a new 
stage of reality. The sacraments register and 
emphasize this difference in kind of Creator 
and Creature; the littleness and dependence 
of man, the transcendent but overflowing 
goodness of God 

“In most men, the intuition of God’s pres- 
ence within the soul never reaches the con- 
scious level at all. Even in the greatest mys 
tics, it does so only from time to time 
But every Christian can have, though of course 
in varying degree, some sacramental experience 
of God. Here the Infinite One is self-given 
to His little creatures, on the human level and 
in human ways, to meet our specifically human 
needs. His love and action need thus to be self- 
presented in ways closely related to our sense- 
life through and in our earthly environment, if 
they are quite certain of being assimilated in 
our sense-conditioned minds. As, if we want to 
feed a living and growing plant, we must feed it 
through the soil in which it is growing, and not 
root it up and shake it free of soil till it is ‘pure 
plant,’ so it is dangerous and indeed impossible 
to shake the living soul free of all its bodily and 
physical attachments, and try to treat il as ‘pure 
spirit.’ Our souls and our senses are closely 
allied, and the God Who is the God of our ap- 
parently most spiritual experience is also the 
God of our sensory experience . Where 
fore, an arrogant refusal to recognize that God 
does come to us through things perceptible to 
the senses—/ere and not in some hypothetical 
‘spiritual world’ known only in some abnormal 
state of consciousness—is bad mysticism and 
bad religion, too. Just as bad as the opposite 
extreme, which distrusts all secret inarticu- 
late communion of spirit with Spirit—all in- 
visible religion—and tries to limit God by 
His sacraments. Either of these exaggera 
tions spoils the depth and the splendor of 
the spiritual life. Indeed, in religion, all which 
tempts us to say ‘this or that’ instead of ‘this 
and that’ is dangerous and sins against the 
rich and generous freedom of the New Testa- 
ment, so full of the homely and the transcen- 
dental, the mystical and the sacramental, so 
general in its acceptance and care for the body 
as well as the soul.’”’ [The italics, except in the 
last sentence, are my own.| 

Evelyn Underhill had scarcely finished speak 
ing when I joined the group trying to secure a 
word with her before she left the platform. If 
she felt any astonishment in the importunity 
of a complete stranger, who could offer only 
the most indirect sort of recommendation by 
way of introduction, she did not show it. But 
neither did she hold out much hope for an in- 
terview. 

“I’m leaving London Thursday, and my 
time is so filled until then. Really I don’t see 
how I could. I’m very sorry—”’ 

She turned away, leaving me the prey to 
uncertainty. The real reporter secures what 
she seeks—should I be a little more insistent? 
The gentlewoman, on the other hand, is never 
importunate, especially in the presence of 
weariness and a spent spirit. I turned away 
Then I went home—or, rather, to the hotel in 
London which was serving as my temporary 
home—and—yes, you have divined what I am 
going to say. I prayed that I might have a 








For never had I heard 
30 beautifully presented the truth of the in 
divisibility of the spirit and the flesh; of the 
omnipresence of God and the many ways in 


chance to talk with her. 


which we may feel it. And I knew that if I 
could see her alone, she could present to me 
much more. 

The telephone beside my bed, jangling across 
my drowsy senses, jerked me into unwilling 
consciousness early the following morning. 
Mrs. Stuart Moore, I was informed, would be 
glad to see me that afternoon between five and 
six, at her home in Campden Square Gardens. 
Would that be convenient for me?—I didn’t 
understand? Oh—perhaps | did not know 
that Evelyn Underhill was, in private life, 
Mrs. Stuart Moore? 

I knew not only that, but other things be- 
sides, before five o’clock. That she was—for 
instance—the daughter of a baronet who was 
also a barrister-at-law, and the wife of another 
barrister-at-law. That she had been educated 
privately, and at King’s College for Women in 
London, where she was an Honorable Fellow in 
1913; that she had been the Upton Lecturer on 
Religion at Manchester College, Oxford, and 
that she was the author of numerous verses and 
on religious subjects. Armed by this in 
formation as a background for conversation, 
I took a taxi and started for a part of London 
which, I soon discovered, I had never visited 
before. Past Hyde Park and Knightsbridge— 
on and on—and on—until I reached one of 
those lovely garden-like “‘squares’”’ which are— 
to me—the greatest charm of London—but a 
“square”’ fresher and greener and more quietly 
sweet than any I had ever seen. It had, as 
usual, been raining most of the day, but the 
rain had stopped, and the wistful English sun- 
light was slanting across the dripping leaves. 
The taxi came to a stop, and I alighted before 
a simple little house tucked away behind a 
tiny, tragrant garden. An instant later, I was 
ushered into a tiny, gray drawing-room that 
looked out on the garden and the square, and 
I felt that I had come to a place of great purity 
and peace. 

There was a soft rustle, and my hostess 
stood before me. She had on a dress of 
striped, garnet-colored silk, made with a long, 
full skirt and a close-fitting bodice; the lace 
collar at her throat was fastened by a delicate, 
old-fashioned brooch. For a moment it seemed 
as if I were facing not a woman, but a picture 
a lovely picture that had been painted years 
ago. Then she spoke and, sitting down beside 
me on the sofa, sent for tea, which appeared 
presently on a tiny, low table placed in front 
of the fireplace, and over which I bent to 
drink. 

As I drank, I talked. It was easy to do so. 
The general subject of our conversation was 
the same as that of her address from which I 
have already quoted to you, and there seemed 
to be no barriers to confidence. We spoke of 
prayer and faith and guidance, of contempla- 
tion and communion. Twice, fearing lest I 
should intrude too long upon time pledged to 
valuable work, I offered to leave, and twice I 
was gently bidden to remain. There seemed no 
limit to the largesse which this spiritual and 
scholarly woman offered. I had crossed an 
ocean hoping to see her; I knew, before I leit 
that day, that I would cross one gladly, at any 
time, for the sake of seeing her again. 


books 


HAVE written you a long letter, but I do 

not feel that I can close it without a word 
about a third English woman who made a pro 
found impression upon me, Maisie Ward Sheed. 
She is delicately born, gently cultured. Her 
father was for many years editor of the Dublin 
Re tu 
ers of not leaders in religious thought 
Mrs. Sheed inherits not only literary talent 
which has found expression in several books 
but a deep interest in religious movements and 
controversies. When the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, a society for the explanation of the 
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Roman Catholic Faith, started in 1918, she was 
one of the two first women speakers to appear 
publicly for it, and she has since been its general 
secretary and chairman of its training com- 
mittee. Her husband, who is at the head of a 
publishing company, is actively associated 
with her in the work of the Guild. And the 
work of the Guild consists in presenting, largely 
at outdoor meetings held in parks and other 
public places, since it feels that thus it can best 
reach those whom it most desires to reach— 
the elements of the Roman Catholic doctrine. 
At Hyde Park Corner these mectings last for 
eleven consecutive hours on Sundays, and for 
three consecutive hours on weekdays, the 
speakers changing every hour; and Hyde Park 
is only one of the many places, not only in 
London, but throughout England, where such 
meetings are held. The ordeal which the speak- 
ers at these meetings undergo is one which no 
one who has not witnessed it can visualize, even 
by one who knows that it is only within the 
last two years that Roman Catholics have been 
allowed the same full rights and privileges as 
those enjoyed by other Englishmen and 
women. Surrounded by a hectoring and ag 
gressive mol, sometimes insulting, sometimes 
violent, these speakers patiently, eloquently, 
simply, give their message to the few who will 
listen in spite of all that the many will do to 
prevent them. Day after day, week after week, 
month after month, year after year Sick 
at heart, I wondered if my faith would bear 
such a test, after I had stood for one short 
afternoon; watching the indignities to which 
the speakers in Hyde Park were subjected. 
All glory to a woman who for the sake of the 
Truth as she sees it will bear witness to it in 
such a way! 

I have used the expression, “the Truth as 
she sees it.” Each one of the women I have 
tried to describe to you is presenting the Truth. 
The fact that each is presenting it in a differ- 
ent way does not make it any less the truth 
at least, so it seems to me. There is a quota- 
tion of which I am so fond that I have used it 
many times before, and shall likely use it many 
times again. ‘““There are more roads than one to 
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Heaven, perhaps more Heavens than on 
The thing that principally matters—once more 
I say, “or so it seems to me,” for I do not wish 
to be presumptuous—is not which we choose, 
but that we do choose one; that we do not stand 
still and say there is no way for us to get there. 
I remember with great vividness meeting in 
the same day, last winter, two very religious 
women, and each one urged me to come to the 
church of which she was a member. The first 
based her plea on an eloquent pastor—and 
indeed he is well known as one of the greatest 
in the United States. The second felt sure that 
if I would join the Bible class which she was 
attending I would gather so much information 
and inspiration that ] would have no need of 
sermons. I knew that one was getting just 
what she needed from the sermons, and I was 
glad. I knew that the other was getting just 
what she needed from the Bible class, and I was 
glad. But I did not guile dare tell them that 
what I needed—just then, at all events 
seemed not to be sermons, for I spend such a 
large part of my life in listening to addresses 
of one kind or another that Sunday, to be a day 
of rest, must not include one; not Bible classes, 
for my dear grandmother, to whom I owe more 
than I can ever tell, and who was a great 
scholar as well as the most deeply religious 
woman I have ever known, taught me from the 
Bible when I was a little child in such a way 
that every other Bible teacher to whom I have 
since listened has failed to equal her in my 
eyes. Not sermons and classes then, but com- 
munion and prayer—in other words, not in- 
struction, but inspiration and peace. Since 
then I have felt sorry that I did not say so 
frankly. It might have helped them to realize 
as they had helped me to realize afresh—how 
many paths there are—so many that we can 
all find the one best suited to our own spiritual 
needs, if we will only try. 

And, feeling very sure that this is so, I thank 
God for the one you and I trod together as 
children! 

With deepest affection always, 


homcee Porhrsiison Heeager — 


What’s in a Package of Cereal? 


(Continued from page 71) 


As an article of food oats are used very 
extensively, especially among children. Their 
greatest use is in the form of oatmeal or rolled 
oats. In the preparation of oatmeal, the whole 
oat grains are crushed or cut into very small 
pieces, while in the preparation of rolled oats, 
they are crushed between rollers. Within the 
last few years, manufacturers of oat cereals 
have further perfected their rolled oats prod- 
ucts by introducing a specially prepared variety 
which requires only a few minutes of cooking 
before it is ready for the table. So the house 
keeper of today has a choice of either the long 
cooking or quick-cooking variety of rolled oats, 
one being just as palatable and delightful as 
the other. 

Of the corn cereals, hominy and corn-meal 
are well known, for they are not only com 
paratively inexpensive, but are high in food 
value. Hominy is the whole corn from which 
the outside covering has been removed. It is 
sold on the grocer’s shelf either dry or cooked 
ina canned form. Corn from which the cover- 
ing has been removed is also dried and ground 
or crushed to form what is known as samp or 
hominy grits. Hominy grits have practically 
the same food value as hominy, and resemble 
a fine-grain wheat cereal. When corn is ground 
still more finely, corn-meal is produced, and 
this cereal product is made from both white 
and yellow corn. There is economy as well as 
goodness in these products. 

There is a ready-to-serve cereal known as 
corn flakes, which is made from corn grits and 
is extremely popular. In making corn flakes, 
the corn grits are thoroughly cooked and fla- 


vored, then partially dried and passed through 
large rollers which press them into flakes. 
These flakes are then toasted, a process which 
gives them a golden color and produces a flavor 
relished by all. 

Rice as a staple food has always been popu- 
lar. Though containing little protein or fat, 
it is rich in carbohydrates, and no starchy food 
is more wholesome or palatable. Rice is com- 
monly marketed in three forms: unhulled, with 
the husks still covering the kernel; as ‘“‘cured” 
or brown rice, with the husks removed and the 
bran coat left on; and as polished or white rice 
with both the husks and the bran coat removed. 
White rice because of its snowy appearance has 
been a much used cereal. However, it has lost 
more than half of its mineral constituents 
through the removal of the bran coat. For 
this reason, the less highly retined brown rice is 
desirable, especially when rice is being served 
very frequently. Breakfast cereals made from 
rice include a puffed variety which is ready to 
serve as well as flaked and finely cracked granu- 
lated types, both of which must be cooked 
before serving. The puffed variety of rice is 
made much like the puffed variety of wheat. 

Rye breakfast cereals, although perhaps not 
as well known, merit use in varying the break 
fast meal, for they are both nutritious and well 
flavored. In rolled and granulated form, they 
suggest palatable cereals easily prepared and 
served. : 

In addition to the breakfast cereals, macaron! 
and foods of similar nature, as well as barley, 
deserve mention as they are truly cereal prod- 
ucts rich in protein and carbohydrates. 
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keeps their skin so soft and fresh as Woodbury’s... 


“Do you REALIZE what wonderful 
power the skin has to renew itself — 
to keep its youth and freshness, given 
half a chance? 


Each day your skin is changing — old 
skin dies and new takes its place. If you 
take care of this new skin as it forms— 
you can build up, and keep in future, a 
lovelier, smoother, clearer complexion. 


Begin today to take care of your skin 
the Woodbury way, with hot or warm 
water, ice and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

The wonderful helpfulness of Wood- 
bury’s in keeping the skin smooth and 
clear, and in overcoming complexion 
troubles is a matter of such general ex- 
perience that today thousands of college 


The loveliest girls in America today say that nothing 
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girls—society debutantes— women guests 
at America’s most exclusive resorts, most 
splendid hotels, are testifying that Wood- 
bury’s is “the only soap they can use for 
the face.” “A perfect soap for the skin.” 

The right way to use Woodbury’s for 
your special type of skin is given in the 
booklet that comes to you free with every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

If you are so fortunate as to have a clear, 
naturally good complexion—you should use the 
famous Woodbury treatment for normal skins 
given in this booklet. 

If you are troubled with blackheads, blemishes, 
conspicuous nose pores, or similar skin defects 
—use the special treatment recommended for 
that trouble. A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts 
a month or six weeks. Get your Woodbury’s 
today at any drug or department store — begin 
using it tonight! 


You too can have the charm of “a skin you love to touch” 
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” jor ry bath 


ERHAPS it is news to you that Borax 

makes a delightful bath. Try it. 
Sprinkle a liberal handful in the tub, 
just as you would use bath salts. It will 
be a revelation. 
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AVE you ever come 
unawares on a iook- 
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By Ruth Murrin. 


HOW TO ORDER 
THE NEW BEAUTY BOOKLET 


look unhealthy and tired 
and older than she is. 
What causes sallowness, 
and how can you get rid 


Borax softens the water and gives it a 
pleasing smoothness. It makes the soap 
work better and insures a good, rich 
lather. There's no soap or body oil 
clogging your pores, no suggestion of 
stickiness after a Borax bath. You'll feel 
perfectly refreshed. Recommended by 
doctors for keeping the skin healthy 
and clear. 20 Mule Team Borax is a 


| your face in the glare of 
| an unflattering light, and 
| said to yourself, ““Good- 
ness me, I’m not nearly 
|so good-looking as I 
| should be, as I could be 
as I thought I was!” 
You've cherished a dear 

| ideal, way down deep in 


“A Primer of Personal Loveliness’’ is 
just what you need to remind you of the 
daily care that is necessary to keep your 
complexion lovely and to help you get 
rid of defects. There are chapters, too, on 
the hair, the hands, and the figure, and 
helpful suggestions about the choice and 
use of make-up and perfumes, and 


of it and instead have 
fresh, clear color? Like 
most complexion prob- 
lems, this involves both 
internal and _ external 
measures. 

Some women owe their 
sallow skins to their cus- 


harmless deodorant and antiseptic — 
truly a health product. 


And Borax is wonderful for a shampoo 
as it makes the water as soft as rain. 
One lady just wrote us from Detroit, 
**My hair dried so soft and silky and 
lustrous that I vowed never again to 
use anything but 20 Mule Team Borax 
for shampooing.” 


Our new handbook, ‘Better Ways to 
Wash and Clean’’, gives dozens of help- 
ful daily uses for Borax. Free. Write for 
it today. Pacific Coast Borax Co., 100 
William St., N. Y. City, Dept. 439 
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| look at your best when 
every 


your inmost being, of 
the way you want to 
look—the way you do 


other problems. 


possibility you 

possess for beauty isalive 

and working its topmost for you. It’s a lovely 
ideal. It heartens you, gives you courage, 
makes you carry off with fine nonchalance 
many a situation that might have squashed 
you if you’d been thinking of yourself as plain 


| and colorless. 


| 
| 


So it’s startling and depressing when the 
looking-glass becomes frankly disparaging, and 
unceremoniously tells you how far you are 
falling below your ideal. Now, there are two 
kinds of women—those who sigh self-pityingly 
and blame everything on the climate or their 
work and do nothing, and those who say: 
“This is my fault. I’ve been careless,” and 
promptly do something about it. 

The first day of the year is just as good as 
any to take an honest look at yourself, and see 
if your hands are smooth and well-manicured, 
and if your skin is transparent and soft and 
flower-fine, if your hair is lustrous and be- 
comingly arranged, if you look the way you 
want to look. If you don’t, the first day of the 
year is the time to decide to do better. There 
is danger, of course, in making too many and 
too sweeping resolutions which you can’t keep. 
If you think your good resolves are likely to fail 
you in a few weeks or a few days, try promising 
yourself to correct one imperfection at a time. 
Take the worst one, and make a beginning. 

For example, a great many women over 
twenty-five, and far too many younger than 
that, fall short of their own possibility of 
beauty because of sallow skins. There is 
something unwholesome about the very sound 
of the word “sallow,” and, in fact, a yellowish 


eee tinge to the skin makes a woman of any age 
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tom of driving them- 
selves all day, never get- 
ting fully rested, living 
on their nerves. High- 
strung women nearly al- 
ways lose their lovely 
complexions early in life. They need to learn 
how to let go. They need to learn how to flop 
into a chair and rest, not to sit with tight nerves 
and muscles. They must learn to let a bed 
hold them, not to hold themselves on the bed. 
They need to breathe deeply. They need fun 
and simple enjoyment. Above all they need 
perspective, a common-sense humility that 
teaches them the world will wag on just the 
same even if they do stop working and worrying 
for a while each day. 

Often sallowness is caused by poor elimina- 
tion. I‘rink more water and eat a more laxa- 
tive diet. Get a physician’s recommendations 
for that. Try the bending, waist-twisting, and 
abdominal exercises which prevent constipation. 

One of the most frequent causes of yellow 
skin is poor circulation. If this is your case, 
try to get out into the open air for a brisk walk 
and exposure to sunshine for at least an hour a 
day. If you possibly can arrange it, take your 
exercise in the form of sports. Swimming }s 
one of the finest exercises to improve the circu- 
lation, and if there is a pool in your city, you 
can do this the year round. Riding is good, I! 
you ride easily and well. Tennis is splendid in 
summer, but you must find a substitute for it 
in winter. Coasting like the children 1s 4 
simple and inexpensive way of stimulating cir- 
culation’ and it is good fun. Skating is one of 
the best exercises if you do not let yourself 
overdo or get too cold. Find something to do 
which you enjoy, for happiness itself stimu- 
lates all the organs to do their best, and see if 
your skin does not show the effects in color and 
transparency. (Continued on page 152) 
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costlier dentifrices that accomplish no more. The average 





when the family is large! 



































c Now-~at 25¢ the large tube 
-the ideal tooth paste 


There are many excellent dentifrices on the 
market selling at a trifle above or below soc 
but is it necessary to pay that much? Why 
not a first class dentifrice at 25c—scientift- 
cally correct for all types of teeth? 
Believing this to be a sound price, we 
created Listerine Tooth Paste at 25c for a 
large tube. It is the result of more than 
fifty years’ study of tooth and mouth 
troubles. Now it is sweeping the country. 
Everywhere it is supplanting older and 
costlier dentifrices that accomplish no more. 
Due to the presence of an amazing new 
and gentle polishing agent, it keeps teeth 
gleaming white with almost no brushing. 
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Included in it are certain ingredients we 
have found most ideal in keeping the mouth 
and gums fresh and healthy. 

We ask you to try this paste not only for 
the marked saving (quite substantial in a 
large family) but for its delightful and speedy 
cleansing. Get a tube at your druggist to- 
day. Try it for a month. See how it makes 
teeth gleam. Note how good your mouth 
feels after using it. Compare it with any 
paste you have ever used and judge by re- 
sults alone. And then reflect that these 
results are costing you about half of what 
you would ordinarily pay. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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“T couldn’t go shopping in my underwear,” 
Cynthia pointed out; “nor in Tommy Mullins’ 
raincoat—not with the wife he’s got. ‘ 

She pushed her mother aside. ‘Let me wash 
the dishes; your hand’s burnt. Here, you take 
the tea-towel.” 

At the mention of Mullins, Mrs. Nash felt a 
tremor, but she waited. Presently the girl’s face 
crinkled on some thought that shocked—and 
allured. 

“Tommy’s coat certainly did me 
turn at the bathing pool,” she smiled. 
whole place was white with electricity.” 

I’d say so.” 

Mrs. Nash thought of her girl’s soft limbs, 
their dimples, their satiny warmth. Some- 
thing had her by the throat, something she 
must fight off. 

“Wasn’t it a bit uncomfortable?” she asked, 
busily shining a dish. “December’s pretty 
late for the open air.” 

“Oh, they warm the water, or pretend to. It 
did take my breath. It stung, but I liked it. 
What seemed queer was the girls skipping 
around so naked-like. Some looked awfully 
cute, and others—” Cynthia shook her head 
—“my, my, such ‘nubby’ knees!” 

“You stayed at the biggest hotel in the city, 
didn’t you?” Mother switched the conversation 
chummily. 

“Ves, the delegation had all one floor. No 
privacy in that bunch; more than a dozen 
girls examined my dress and said they’d had 
taffeta do just that way. I didn’t tell them it 
was twenty years old; that I had risked wearing 
it for prize-money to buy a pair of wedding 
stockings. I just laughed about it and made 
them laugh, too. I thought of telephoning a 
store, but I knew I didn’t want anything that 
could be bought ready-made for five dollars. 
Finally I decided to wait and send the money 
to Field—have him mail me out some silk. 
Two and a half yards is plenty, short as dresses 
are. I thought how we’d make it like the blue 
one, just a tight, little, sleeveless body and a 
gathered skirt.’ 

Cynthia paused with her hands in the dish- 
water, her eyes clouded with thought. ““They’re 
using fine, satin rosebud trimming for arms 
and neck,” she said at last; “twenty-five cents 
a yard, and a yard would do. Of course, it 
looks lovely looped on a skirt, but—oh, what’s 
the use?” 


a good 


“The 


7OR a time dish-washing went on savagely, 

then—the blow fell. “‘Listen here, Mother,” 
Cynthia Ann’s voice was dry, now, practical. 
“Tommy offered me a job at twelve a week— 
two more than he’s ever paid a beginner. Of 
course, I didn’t consider it then, but—well, I’m 
going to take him up. We can fix me a work- 
dress out of that funny brown broadcloth rag- 
lan Aunt Ad sent. More than one way out of 
the woods!” 

“It’s unlucky to put off a wedding,” Mrs. 
Nash countered quietly, though her heart was 
pounding. “Or,” she added, gently, “‘have 
you changed your mind about Field?” 

““M other!” 

“Of course, not,” apologized Mother. 

Cynthia washed the last dish and switched 
her hand around experimentally before empty- 
ing the water. “I’ve got to have a wedding 
dress, haven’t I? I thought I had one—and I 
didn’t. In town I can pick out something good 
and pay for it on time; have my checks made 
out to the store where I buy it, so Dad—hap- 


” 


pening around—can’t nab it. See?” 
“Maybe something will happen here,’ 
Mother suggested whitely. “Darling, you go 
too fast.” 
“Happen!” cried the girl with passion. 


“What could happen; what ever has happened! 
Hasn’t he managed to get his fingers on nearly 
every cent you could make? Remember how 
you sat up nights to knit sweaters? Remember 
how you crocheted fine lace till you had a 


felon? Know the wild plums you picked—the 


A Bridge of Lies 


(Continued from page 35) 


dewberries—the pecans? And your little dribs 
of money, how they went for horse-feed and 
tobacco; or maybe taxes and lodge-dues? And 
that’s not counting Aunt Ad’s yearly con- 
tribution. He can’t step into the house now 
without asking if her check’s come. I wonder 
what she’d say if she knew all you ever get out 
of it is a chance to sign your name on the back.” 

“Hush, hush, dear,” murmured Mother; 
“forget it.” 

“Yes, I will,’’ Cynthia tilted her bitter little 
face, “‘not.” 

Mrs. Nash had a way of turning her back on 
trouble. Now she gave all her attention to re- 
jodining her burnt hand. Then she went to 
the mirror and did something to her cloudy 
hair—she pulled the table-spread straight— 
set out her work-basket, and got the heavy 
undergarment she was mending. Her fingers 
began to patch mechanically. 


LWAYS, it seemed, she-had been fighting off 

this hour when her girl would have to get out 
and earn herself some decent clothes. In the 
past year she had well-nigh performed the im- 
possible that ~ ynthia might have a pretty 
wedding. On. she had ten dollars hidden in 
the back of a picture-frame, and—it had gone 
for winter coal. It was so uncanny, the way 
Nash went straight to hidden money when the 
time came, that Joie wickedly declared his 
father should have been a detective. Anxiously, 


but with relief, Rachel had watched her 
daughter’s betrothed. Field Houston didn’t 
throw money away—there had been fewer 


boxes of expensive candy since it was up to him 
to provide a home; but look at Cynthia’s dia 
mond; look at the books he had brought—a 
regular library of silk paper and sweet-smelling 
leather! 

And what of the great bottle of perfume— 
enough to last a lifetime—he had given her, 
Cynthia’s mother, because she had mentioned 
how fond she was of the fragrance of lilacs? 

If Field knew how it had turned out about 
the wedding dress—but he mustn’t know. Mrs. 
Nash held her tongue still as Cynthia spread 
writing material on the dining-table and began 
scratching aimless lines across the paper. What 
would she write Field Houston? But Mother 
wasn’t to know, not then. Suddenly and 
violently the girl spoke again of her father. 

“What kind of man is Dad anyway, Mother? 
I never saw another one who couldn’t bear to 
have money outside his clutches. Is he the 
reason Grandmother Cu!pepper left your little 
share of the property to be doled out yearly by 
Aunt Ad? Did she know you might get sick, or 
hungry?” 

“My people were down on the Nash men,” 
Mother admitted. ‘One thing—none of them 
would let his wife carry a pocketbook. I hoped 
Ira would be different; still”—this with fine 
candor—“I guess it wouldn’t have made any 
difference, one way or the other.” 

“Mother!” 

“Love is love,’ Mrs. Nash persisted quietly. 
“Your father and I never have a word, you 
know. For all we are different, we manage to 
be one. That’s what marriage is, a growing 
together. I’m not defe nding some things your 
father does; just saying he 7s your father and 
not the kind of man to be made over.’ 

Cynthia’s scowl deepened. She started to 
speak furiously, checked herself, and dipped 
her pen in the ink. No use—a blot fell on the 
page, and she let it dry while gloomily watch- 
ing her mother’s thin, scarred fingers fit a 
patch. 

“Let me ask,” she finally blurted 
“Mother—when he came snooping out your 
savings, pretending to borrow them, if, instead 
of catching your breath and breaking into your 

“it’s-all-right” smile—I’ve watched you; if 
you’d jump onto him, tooth and nail; tell him 
what he is; tell him—” she paused, thinking 
up the meanest thing—“‘tell him you'd have 
him arrested, what would he do?”* 


out— 


Mrs. Nash took a few uncertain Saan 
then, “J was foolish enough to try that once 
she confessed. 

“You were?” the girl’s face flamed approval, 
“You were? And what did he do?” 

Rachel Nash narrowed her dark eves as 
against a door suddenly opened upon what she 
would forget. ‘“‘No good,” she murmured, 
“You—you have to know, to understand, 
Your father never should have been a day 
laborer—he always craves money—he hates 
routine. There are men like that.’ 

“Tramps.” 

“Cynthia! Your father works,’”’ Rachel re- 
proached. “He just doesn’t know how to keep 
out of debt, how to have money make money, 
That is why every cent spent for other than the 
barest necessities pushes him in a corner. | 
understood this before you and Joie came. | 
couldn’t have you grow up in a fuss.” 

“Tt isn’t necessary to defend my mother to 
me,’’ Cynthia’s quenched voice trembled 

“Of course not, darling.” Mother added 
playfully, ““You going to scold there all night, 
or answer your letter?” 

“T can’t have Field buy my wedding dress.” 

“Certainly not. Don’t mention it. Just 
tell him how—how dear he is.” 

The girl didn’t reply to this in words, but 
her sudden smile took hold of Mother’s heart. 

“It’s up to me,” Rachel Nash told herself. 
“Some way—somehow—it’s got to be all 
right.” 

For a time Cynthia’s pen racing across the 
page and the crackle of coal in the grate, were 
all that disturbed the silence; then suddenly 
the night awoke. The wind, like a runner that 
is rested, arose, and on its sharp-speeding heels 
pressed the silvery toes of the rain. 

When it grew suddenly colder, Mrs. Nash 
got up and shut the back door. Then she 
rattled a bucket of coal into the range and took 
the finished garment to the back bedroom. 
There was an opening and shutting of dresser 
drawers as she hunted dry things for those 
coming home in the storm. Joie’s socks needed 
darning, but she took his clean shirt and 
unionalls upstairs, and while there smoothed 
the sagging little bed and patted the pillow into 
softness. Already the rain on the roof hada 
hushed sound; it had turned to wet snow. 
When she heard the wagon creak in, she hurried 
down to start the coffee. 


ELATED winter had traveled fast. The 
menfolks came in white. 
“Cracky -diner,” Joie shrugged like a wet 


” 


puppy; “jumping fish-hooks! 
“Quit it,’’ Cynthia shrieked, shielding her 
letter. 


“Writing dear buddie?” Joie leaned on his 
sister’s shoulder, squabbling with her over the 
snow-blotched page. 

“You wouldn’t be so smarty,”’ Cynthia told 
him, “if you knew I was going to get a job in 
town.” 

“Huh? 

“Yes. 
dress.” 

“Now you’re talking!” her father approved 
“Other girls work—your mother works, and so 


”’ Mr. Nash wheeled. ‘Job in town?” 
I’m putting off my wedding to earn a 


do I.” He turned to his wife. ‘Howdy, girl, 
what's dry around here?” 
“Everything. Go on in the bedroom. Son 


I took your things upstairs.’ 

Alone in the kitchen, Cynthia listened to 
the coffee plop in the percolator; listened to the 
badinage going on in the bedroom be s*hind her 

“This goldarn suit’s too tight,” grumbled 
her father. 

“You're getting 

“Fat, your granny! 
es ‘Well, maybe the suit’s falling off.’ 

Wasn’t it wonderful her mother could make 
fun out of nothing? What if Field—? Then 
she clenched her little fist on the table and 
laughed noiselessly. The idea of comparing 
Field—to him! 


fatter,” laughed Mother. 


hed 
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How the wind was blowing! Beyond the 
lamp-lighted pane what a scattering of snow 
like birds—like*moths! B-r-r! It was cold; 
she'd have to get an extra quilt for Joie. 
Swiftly she folded her letter, addressed, sealed 
it. Then she cleared the table and poured her 
father’s cofice. 

Nash drank three big cups, steaming hot. 
Coffee never kept him awake. When he was 
tired, Ira Nash slept loudly and jerkily, like a 
hunting dog. 

There is character in sleeping. Joie Nash, 
who always dug through a tattered book until 
yelled at to “douse that lantern and go to 
sleep,” tied his skinny frame in a knot and 
sojourned in the forest of a thousand hopes 
lis sister, scoured and preened, spread her 
burnished hair on each side of her and smiled 
at the darkness. 

Tonight was different with Cynthia Ann. 
Carrying the lamp around on a few last night 
errands, Mother stepped into the north bed- 
room to find if she had heard low sobbings, 
and there were tears on the girl’s cheeks. 
Under the hand-shaded light Cynthia’s fea- 
tures wimpled—a wincing that made her look 
like a little child punished. But she did not 
awaken; she lay straight with both hands 
clasped behind her head . . . the fairy 
size of her; the dear, curved length of her, 
slim, yet round as a baby! . . . Mother 
couldn't have her working for any Tommy 
Mullins no, no! 

In the kitchen bedroom Rachel Nash un- 
dressed in the dark and eased under the covers, 
not to disturb her husband. She hoped for 
immediate rest, but that was impossible. Sleep 
is a mystery, coming out of nothing, leading 
nowhere, filled with countless miles of limping 
memory. Half the night Rachel lay rigid and 
wide-eyed, breathing carefully. She heard the 
flames mutter in the grate, the harsh settling 
of cinders. The wind was still running, hurling 
snow through the loose-built casement; she 
felt the vagrant flakes in her face. 

Rachel thought of her girl. It was going to 
be hard enough with her married and forty 
miles away; but in a gay city with a fascinating 
man whose wife “‘treated him like a dog,’’ what 
was that? Cynthia, modest as the dawn, 
getting used to driving around nights no one 
knew where; walking boldly before men in 
next to nothing—oh, nice girls did that, 
thousands of them, but she wanted her girl 
not to. Old-fashioned! All right—old- 
fashioned, then. 

li she could only be with her in the blind 
alley between old customs and the new, it 
would be different. -Now, Tommy, the wise 
one who realized too well how restraint breaks 
before a wide environment—Tommy Mullins 
would take her place. Already there was a 
change in Cynthia Ann—that eager fling of the 
arm, that intimate, speeding smile; that calling 
aman she had but just met, “Tommy!” 

And coming home with another woman’s 
husband; why, she and Cynthia had talked 
about girls running with married men—“‘poor 
simps!”” 

Rachel Nash closed her eyes. She had a 
hard day ahead of her; she must sleep. 

“The Lord is my Shepherd,” she murmured, 
hopefully. ‘I shall not want.” 

But she did “‘want”; she wanted love and 
home for Cynthia Ann. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul” . . . that was better. 

Tears squeezed between her tight lids, and 
they brought rest. Her husband’s loud 
breathing grew far away; the wind leaned on 
the roof; at last she slept. 


AMOTHE R never gets over the sweet heart- 
break of arising before day and finding 
the girl who is going to have a home of her 
Own, ahead of her getting breakfast. 
When Mrs. Nash came softly into the kitch- 
en, carrying her shoes, the coffee had begun 
to “perk,” and corn-meal mush was frying. 





** y . 

A Bridge of Lies 
Cynthia wasn’t about. When Mother peeped 
in the north bedroom, there she was in the 
middle of the bed, ripping up the old brown 
coat. 

“What about these seams?” Cynthia wig- 
gled her finger for Mother to come closer. 
“Suppose we can find enough black buttons 
to put up and down them?” 

“We might—yes, I think we can. How 
would it do to cut bias strips of the satin lining 
and cover the seams?” 

“Fine. And then set the buttons 
goodness, isn’t the mush burning?” 


WHEN they hurried into the kitchen together, 
Mother said she'd finish breakfast if 
Cynthia would take Joie’s socks up to him. 

Cynthia was anxious to get back to the coat. 
“Joie,” she called from the head of the stairs. 

There was no answer, so she had to go all 
the way. But Joie was awake. When she got 
within reach of the bed, he grabbed her and 
pulled her head down. 

“Why didn’t you hide that five bucks?” he 
whispered. 

“I did,” Cynthia whispered back. “Who 
thought he’d dig into the toe of my slipper?” 

“He'd dig into your skull, that old boy 
would,” Joie muttered disrespectfully. ‘‘He’s 
some digger. Say, Cynnie, you going to town 
sure enough?” 

“T got to, Jodie.” 

“T wish I could go with you.” 

“Tt’ll just be a month. You get right busy 
and finish common school this winter so to get 
into Junior High and live with Field and me.” 

“Gee!”” Joie ducked his head between his 
arms; his thin shoulders heaved. “Gee!” 

“What's the matter, buddie?” 

“N-nuthin!” 

“Joseph,”’ Nash shouted up the stairs, “you 
hit the floor.” 

sreakfast was what Nash called ‘‘a short 
shift.” When the menfolks had eaten and 
grabbed their hats, Mother got a granite 
bucket and followed them out through the back 
yard. She had to gather snow for soft water, 
but between stoopings and scoopings she 
watched the wagon rock off down the lane. 
She wanted .o be sure it went right on. When 
she got in the house, Cynthia had cleared away 
the dishes and strung out lengths of brown 
broadcloth. The flat-irons were heating; 
Cynthia Ann worked fast. 

“Going to sponge this stuff,” she said briskly. 
“Too bad we have to use cotton thread.” 

“T’ll get the buttons now—they’re upstairs.” 

Mrs. Nash was gone quite awhile, and when 
she came back Cynthia looked at her, shocked. 

‘*Mother, you’ve been crying!” 

“Pshaw, what if I have? Ain’t I going to 
miss my girl? How,’ she added with an effort 
“are you going to the city? Field can’t spare 
the time to take you.’ 

“Tommy wanted to come after me, but that 
wouldn’t do—there’s the Missus, you know. 
I didn’t think about her when I was in so much 
trouble. When a car came to the hotel and 
offered me a quick way home, I hopped right 
in. I know—why didn’t we think of it before? 
Margaret Foss will take me. She won’t mind 
waiting for her pay, either.” 

“Where will you. board?” 

“Tommy knows where I can get a room for 
three dollars a week. He says I can get a cup 
of coffee with toast, or pie, or doughnuts, for 
fifteen cents.” 

Mother made swift mental calculation. 
Three dollars and three-fifteen, from twelve, 
left five eighty-five. “But you can’t keep up 
on that kind of fare,” she insisted desperately. 

“Ves, Ican. We eat too much—the domestic 
science teacher says we do. I’m a little over- 
weight now. Anyway, it’s the best I can do, 
Mother. How else would I do?” 

Mrs. Nash washed the dishes and hung up 
the pan. She spread her tea-towels to dry and 
glanced at the clock. “Give me your letter,” 
she said, “and I’ll take it down in time for the 
postman.” 


—my 
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“Hadn’t I better go?”’ 

“No, I’m not going to have you traipse 
through this slush. My shoes have thick soles.” 

It was a quarter of a mile to the rural line 
Hurrying her best, Rachel saw the carrier 
ahead of her drop something in the box and 
lift the flag. When he had fingered a bunch of 
papers and started on, she began running. 

“Who-ee!” she shrilled, waving Cynthia’s 
letter. ‘‘Who-ee!” 

There was a letter from Field and the looked- 
for check from Aunt Ad. Rachel tore open her 
long envelope—no message; just one of the 
glossy slips that for years had meant so much 
to her—and so little She took her time going 
back. It wasn’t cold; no need of the old 
sweater she had slipped on. By noon the doors 
would be wide open again; that was the Middle 
West. Even now the snow was slipping from 
the jack-oaks’ tough brown leaves, plop-plop 
Rabbits hopped inquisitively from nowhere to 
nowhere; cardinals gobbled frost-blue berries 
from the junipers. Rachel Nash saw these 
things unconsciously. Really she was praying 
desperately, almost savagely, 

“Lord, no matter the cost to me, help me to 
bring it out right for my girl.” 

Cynthia Ann dropped her work to read her 
letter. “Field’s worked to death with his re 
ports,” she commented absently. “He’s doing 
the work of two. I must learn to run the type- 
writer and help him.” 

“So you must,” agreed Mother. “Got your 
pressing done?” 

“Yes, and the shoulder seams altered. 
going to run up the seams, or may I?” 

“You get dinner—I don’t want you running 
that heavy machine.” 

“Itisn’t heavy for you! 

“I’m used to it.” 

Cynthia enjoyed getting dinner, but between 
peelings and slicings, stewings and stirrings, she 
ran back and forth, packing the old suitcase 
that had been mended with thread. Maybe 
the stitches wouldn’t hold; not much loss. If 
it spilled every single thing—just her one wash 
dress, an extra suit of undies, her second-best 
stockings, comb, brush, hankies—that’s about 
all 

Dinner was on the table when Nash came in 
Without de lay he asked what was on his mind. 

“Check come?” 

Rachel was ready for this, and her sensitive 
face neither paled nor flushed. Her hand did 
grip the back of a chair, and her breath threat 
ened to leave her, but she dared not hesitate. 

“No,” she answered, straight-eyed; ‘“‘no, it 
didn’t come.” 

Nash swore. His blond, almost handsome 
face twisted with disappointment. “If Ad’s 
going to send money, why don’t she get it here 
when I’ve promised it? If it don’t kick in 
tomorrow, it'll be the devil to pay and no 
pitch hot.” 

But it shamed him, speaking that way befor« 
his wife. Adroitly he turned attention to some- 
thing else. 

“Well, my feet’s soaking wet, and I'd like 
some dry socks, if it’s all the same. Dinner 
can wait.” 


You 


ORKING full tilt, Cynthia Ann and her 

mother finished the coat-dress that after- 
noon. They even made a little hat to match 
a scoop with satin flowers that perked to one 
side. Then Mother had Cynthia change to an 
old gingham of hers while she washed out the 
rose voile and ironed it. There would have 
to be a hair-washing, but that could wait. 

Dark was upon the slope before the Nashes 
had turned around; ten o’clock bedtime came 
with a jump. Night and a warm wind passed; 
dawn with brown woods and red, soaked earth 
came again. The menfolks had to load cotton 
seed, but they’d try to drive back in time to 
meet the mail-carrier. 

They didn’t quite make it, though. Mrs 
Nash was coming from the post-box with a 
catalogue, some gin-blanks, and a farm paper 
when her husband strode to meet her. 





“TI use KitchenAid 
for everything!” 


KitchenAid is a little electric power plant for 
your kitchen. It does a// the hard work in cook- 
ing and baking. It improves foods amazingly, 
makes ingredients go further, leads to greater 
variety. Users find it priceless. 

Think of mixing an Angel Food cake in 3 


minutes! Of making toothsome, flaky pie- 
crust untouched by human hands! Delicious 
apple-sauce without paring or coring! The 


fluffiest, whitest mashed potatoes you ever saw! 
Bread, rolls and cakes uniformly light and good! 


Count the Things it Does! 


KitchenAid does everything that takes time and 
muscle. Mixes dough for bread, rolls, biscuits, 
pies, pastries. Beats eggs, icings, candies, bat- 
ter for cakes and waffles. Mashes potatoes. 
Whips cream. Strains fruits for butters, je! 


lies, sauces. Sieves vegetables for soups and 
purees; pumpkin, etc. Svices, vegetables and 
firm fruits. Chops meats, nuts, raisins, etc. 
Chips ice. Blends mayonnaise. Freezes ice 


cream, sherbets and other frozen dainties, with- 
out hand cranking. 


KitchenAid is Many in One 
KitchenAid is a group of perfect food-preparing 
appliances assembled in one electrical unit. Has 
3 speeds. Attaches to any light socket. Oper- 
ates at a cost of 1c an hour. 

It is endorsed by physicians, domestic science 
institutes and expert cooks—is in thrice-daily 
service in thousands of America’s better homes. 
If you do your own work, it will release you 
from kitchen bondage. If you have a maid, it 
will make her more contented and efficient and 
promote sanitary methods. 





Write for our Budget Plan, which tells how 
you may own KitchenAid by easy monthly 
payments. 

Mail the Coupon and 
the Kuitchendid Book 
describing thi nder! u 
and will tell you how ea 
pian, w@ may be wistalicd 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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“What is it?” 
and rustled through it. 
thing?”’ 

“Not another thing.” 

Nash turned sick. “Well,” he muttered, 
“T’ll wiggle out of it some way; check’s bound 
to get in tomorrow.” 

He didn’t waste time going through the 
house, and his wife walked around the yard 
with him .to watch the wagon on its way. 
While she was waiting, Cynthia came out. 

Mother’s smile warmed. “Let’s go in,”’ she 
said mysteriously. ‘“‘Got something for you.’ 

These two had always played. Cynthia 
| wheeled and threw out her chest; reached for 
| her mother and made her run to the door, 
where she lifted her bodily into the house. 
| “My, my!” Mother laughed. “Don’t do 
that; you’ll hurt your back!” 

Cynthia wrung her hands in mock suspense. 
“Gimme,” she cried; ‘ ‘gimme what’s mine! 

Mrs. Nash made magic signs on her apron 
pocket, reached in, and drew out Aunt Ad’s 
check. “It was sent to. you, this year,” she ex- 
plained, “for your wedding outfit; made out to 
me because you might be away somewhere. I 
didn’t mention it to your father. I—I—’’ this, 
| soberly —‘lost your letter that came with it.” 

“‘What’s a letter?’”’ Cynthia looked up from 
| the slip of crackly paper; she was white as 
chalk. “A hundred dollars—” she cried—‘all 
mine! Oh, my soul!” 

Suddenly the girl groped for a chair and 
huddled in it, hiding her face. “Bless Aunt 
Ad,” she sobbed; “bless her, bless her!” 
| “TI suspect,” Rachel said sensibly, “I'd 
better indorse your check so you can tuck it in 
the lining of your suitcase. Hand it here. You 
go straight to the telephone and tell Field 
you'll meet him this afternoon in Eldon.” 

“Eldon?” 

“The county-seat—he’ll have to get the 
license there. It’s only fifteen miles, and you'll 
have plenty of time toshop. Margaret Foss can 
take you. Better call her before you do Field.’ 


Rudely he snatched the mail 
**That all—not another 








YNTHIA lifted her excited face, lips apart. 
“You mean, Mother, I’m to marry Field 
| today away from home—without you?” 

“I'd like to see my girl married, but how 
would we account for your new dress? What 
about your fur-trimmed coat and pretty hat— 
your silk stockings and saiin slippers?” 

“T never thought I’d be married without 
| you to dress me! Think of it, Mother, just 
think—Field and I married—in spite of every- 
thing! Honestly, I was afraid—afraid of 
Tommy Mullins. I wouldn’t tell this to a soul 
but you.” 

“Hurry and telephone,’”’ Mother ordered. 
“While you do that, I'll get your bath ready 
and pack your clean dress. Good thing we did 
make over that old coat.” 

Cynthia couldn’t get Field—he was already 
on his way to Eldon in a car; but she found that 
Margaret Foss would start with her in less than 
an hour. It all worked out smoothly under 
Mother’s high hand: a scented bath in the tin 
tub; litthe garments whisked on with “some- 
thing old and something new, something 
borrowed and something blue,”’ that a bride 
must wear for luck The coat-dress was 
snapped on with its one ornament; the scoopy 
hat perked to one side; the old suitcase locked. 

Mother and ( ‘ynthia clung to each other. 
“Good-bye, Mother, oh, the dearest Mother in 
all the world!” and, 

‘Good-bye, Mother’s 
girl!” 

Blind with tears, Cynthia stumbled to the 
truck and climbed in. She waved, and Mother 





precious, precious 


A Bridge of Lies 


answered. Down the lane out of sight chuckled 
the car, to reappear once with the sun on its 
wind-shield and then vanish utterly. 

Rachel Nash went through the living-room 
and stood by the small, white bed now strewn 
with discarded girl garments, threadbare 
Dear sanctuary where her child had slept and 
never, as a girl, would sleep again! She leaned 
to the pillow, smoothing it as if silk hair stil) 
streamered across it; then she gathered it to her 
breast like a baby and held it tight. 


HEN Ira Nash came in to supper, he didn’t 
know*whether or not to “ rare” over what 
he called ‘“‘Snookie’s performance.” And why 
had she lied to him about going to work in 
town? Since she Aad made up her mind to be 
married in what she had, it was the sensible 


way. 

“But she’d best have told her old Dad,” he 
summed up righteously. 

“T was going to let her have five dollars when 
Ad’s check came, and now she won’t get a 
cent.” 

“She won’t need it,’’ Rachel remarked reck- 
lessly; ‘not with Field getting three hundred 
a month.” 

“If she gets too high-toned, she 
where she is,’’ Nash said heatedly 

“Oh, I look for them tomorrow,” 
smiled easily—more easily than she felt. 

She wasn’t out of the woods yet. What if 
Field were on the road broke down somewhere, 
and Cynthia in Eldon, not knowing what to do? 
What if—-well, men had been known to change 
their minds. 

The Nash household settled down early, but 
it was eleven o’clock before Rachel, painfully 
awake yet, finally turned in. It was a warm 
night, with a wind that prowled. The watcher 
heard the “lateness” step close with sounds 
day never heeds: the tramp of a far-off train; 
the quake of dark-ridden trees; the “‘let-go” 
of tired furniture. Finally she heard some 
thing louder, something that made her heart 
pound—it was the jangle of the telephone. 

“Dang that phone,’ muttered Nash hall 
awake. 

“T’ll answer it.” 

Kachel made her way through the two rooms 
in the dark. The telephone kept ringing, an: 


can stay 


Rachel 


she neared it breathlessly. She circled the 
table three steps more . . . yes, here 
it was. When she took down the receiver and 


spoke, Cynthia’s playful voice flashed right 
back. 
“This you, 
Mother arose 
any one else.” 


Yash?” 
to the high note. 


Mrs. N 


“Tt isn’t 


“Mrs. Houston—in a ghade of green silk—is 
speaking.” 
“My, my!” Mother was suitably impressed 


“T hardly knew you.” 

“T was sure you wouldn’t. 
husband speaks now?” 

‘I'd be most happy.” 
mock primness. 

Rachel Nash didn’t know what else was 
said—it was all satisfying and dear. 

After it was over, she stood leaning her head 
against the telephone, resting; vaguely con- 
scious of little, intimate things—red flickers 
from the cracks of the kitchen range; raspings 
from the bedroom; the turning of a rack-a-bone 
body on the sagging springs upstairs. She had 
no right to be so terribly happy—not after 
what she had done and must answer for; but 
no matter now. Tommy Mullins had passed 
like a bad dream—like a yawning gulf. Across 
the chasm Mother had thrown a bridge, and 
Mother’s girl—was on the safe side. 


Mind if my 


Thus Mother, with 


Midwinter Bridge Luncheons 


(Continued from page 75) 


one-third cupful sugar and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful salt. Add to coffee mixture and cook 
until this thickens. Remove from range and 


fold in three stiffly-beaten egg-whites and 
one-half teaspoonful vanilla. Pour into 3 
cold wet mold and chill. 
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CHOCOLATE! 


Horlick’s Chocolate Malted 
Mitk is the wonderfully nu- 
tritious beverage that chil 
dren love. Made by the ex- 
clusive Horlick process . . 
all the choice ingredients of 
the Natural Flavor expertly 
blended with richer, 
smoother chocolate 





course you've seen them in 
“Beau Geste,’” ““The Way of 
All Flesh,”’ or “Peter Pan’’ 
Left to Right: Top Row: Eimo 
Billings, Don Marion Feducka 
Middle Row: Philippe deLacy, 
Betsy Anne Hisle, Micky Mc- 
Ban. Front Row: Carmencita 
Johnson, Gordon Thorpe, Ra- 
chel Haworth Smith, teacher in 
charge of the Paramount School 


: \ Vhen the movie children go to school 


they must be ‘up’in health as well as lessons 


There’s a school in Hollywood 
...arather unusual school. 


All of its pupils are children 
whoactin themovies. They may 
be stars, they may be earning 
fabulous salaries for their ages 
—but each of them must go to 
school just like other children. 

In addition, they must keep 
well and strong. Unless they 
are physically fit, they are 
never allowed to appear be- 
fore the camera. 

And that is why Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has become an 
important part of the Para- 
mount-Famous-Lasky school 
program. 


Miss Rachel Smith, the 
teacher, knowing of the won- 
derful results obtained in many 
other schools, and by mothers 
at home, gives each child a 








Horlick's Malted Mitk is sold in either 
natural or chocolate flavor in powder 
or tablet form 


glass of Horlick’s Malted Milk 
during the recess period. Expe- 
rience has taught her its value 
as a weight-building, health- 
giving food forgrowing children. 


What it gives your 
child to grow on 
Ina perfectly natural way Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk will also 
help your children to develop 
sound, active little bodies. 
There are no secrets. 

It simply supplies, in a form 
children love, certain valuable 
food essentials which authori- 
ties urge for growth and health. 

First, the precious elements 
of fresh, full-cream cow’s milk 

including the vitamins which 
promote growth. 

Second, the extracts of choice 
malted barley and wheat—dex- 
trin and maltose, so high in 
easily assimilable food value; 
also essential minerals. 


Why it builds up 
quickly 
Thus an ounce of Horlick’s 


Malted Milk has the caloric 
value ofa full glass of fresh cow’s 


milk—plus important factors 
not contained in milk alone. 
Mixed with a glass of milk, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk doubles 
the energy value of the milk 
alone. 


And it is much more easily 
digested. No tough curds form 
in the stomach. It is quickly 
turned into rich red blood and 
firm tissue. 


You can be sure 


And you can be sure that your 
children are getting the purest 
and most wholesome of foods. 


Horlick’s is the original 
malted milk. It is made in the 
country under ideal sanitary 
and hygienic conditions by 
the exclusive Horlick process 
which retains all the vital 
elements of fresh milk, barley 
and wheat. 


For more than a third of a 
century Horlick’s Malted Milk 
has been endorsed and pre- 
scribed by the medical profes- 
sion. 


Make this test 


Buy a package today and start 
giving your children Horlick’s 


A nourishing, delicious table drink for adults. 

Induces sound sleep if taken before retiring. An 

ideal food beverage for invalids, convalescents, 
nursing mothers, the aged and infirm 


d / if you enclose 


In using advertisements see 


Malted Milk systematically, at 
least once a day. They will love 
it with meals or as an after- 
school lunch. 


If your children are under- 
weight, but free to gain, a sub- 
stantial weight increase should 
occur in a surprisingly short 
time. 


If your children are of nor- 
mal weight, give them Horlick’s 
Malted Milk to fortify them 
against the energy demands of 
work and play, to build up re- 
sistance against illness—and 
because they like it so much! 


Prepared in a minute at home. 
Sold everywhere in hermet- 
ically sealed glass jars 


FREE SAMPLE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. CorP 
Dept. B-4, Racine, Wis 


This coupon is good for 
one sample of either Hor 
lick’s Malted Milk (nat- 
ural) or Horlick’s Choco- 
late Malted Milk 

The Speedy Mixer for 
quickly mixing a delicious 
Malted Milk in a glass 
will also be mailed to you 
4 cents in 
“we stamps to cover postage. 


Chocolate 


Check Natural 
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for 
NOW and LATER 


TOW that Christmas is over, one 
can take breath and begin to 
think of the sad state of one’s ward- 
robe. With all her winter clothes 
pretty well worn, what a woman 
most needs is a smart frock warm 
enough to enjoy right away, yet 
suitable for wear on into the cool 
days of early spring. Hubrite offers 
you a finespun wool crepe, advanced 
in style detail, expertly fitted and 
finished, modestly priced like 
all Hubrites, made to delight the 
eye and fit the human figure. 

At the better stores, or you may 
order direct from Boston, giving 
your store s name. 

Style Folder Free 


Hub Deees Manufacturing Company 
New York and Boston 


Address 112 Shawmut Ave., Dept. GH1, Boston, Mass. 


HUBRITE 
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How to Get On With Your Children 


(Continued from page 25) 


to do but wait patiently until it passes by. 

Between parents and children there is one 
subject of disagreement which youth itself is 
usually willing to talk about and admit. It is the 
clash between their standards and those of their 
elders. Each generation exaggerates the dis- 
tance between its own and the preceding one and 
takes for granted the supposition that “things 
are so different nowadays that mother and 
father can not possibly understand them.” 
Meanwhile many mothers and fathers feel 
almost as young as their children, and de- 
cidedly regard themselves as part of the present 
age and not of the preceding one. - Because of 
their larger experience of life, however, they 
react differently to the various situations that 
come up, with the result that the young people, 
who are so sure of their own reactions, and un- 
aware that these reactions -would be different 
if they were older, feel the gulf between them 
and their parents to be vast and wide. 


The Clash of Generations 

Perhaps this clash of the generations is no 
worse today than it has ever been, but it is 
more widely discussed. Never in history has 
there been so much attention and thought de- 
voted to the relation of parents and children, 
and because of all this ventilation of the prob- 
lem it seems harder to solve. Often I have had 
parents tell me that the struggle between 
themselves and their sons and daughters over 
questions of right conduct or proper activity is 
so intense that they are almost ready to give 
up in despair. A thousand times I have been 
asked to advise what to do to make John or 
Mary submit to the reasonable injunctions of 
their parents. 

This particular situation is a natural conse- 
quence of the new way of bringing up little 
children. Few parents today exact un 
questioning obedience but try, rightly, to gain 
the confidence of their young ones and to ex 
plain the reasons for whatever decisions or 
orders are given them. In this way they seek 
to make them see the why of things, so they 
may do willingly and with open eyes what in 


other days was mere obedience to authority. 
When the children are very young, this 
method works admirably, but it succeeds, as 


it is intended, in developing will and a sense of 
responsibility in the sons and daughters. The 
time comes sooner or later, when the young 
people, exercising their newly-found judgment, 
reach conclusions contrary to those of their 
parents and refuse to abandon their ideas or a 
course of action which they think right, at the 
first parental challenge. Thus an uncomfort- 
able and difficult complication ensues. 

Parents can not undo the work of upbuilding 
character and resistance which they began so 
wisely. An attempt to return to the old dis 
cipline of command would be unavailing and 
disastrous to the acquired habit of thinking 
things out for oneself. Mere criticism or con 
demnation is futile. Obviously continuation of 
the method of explaining the facts of the case 
is the one recourse. If there has been estab- 
lished any basis of real confidence between 


|father and mother and the boys and girls, it 


may not be so hard to make them understand 


| that in ascending from childhood to youth they 


have entered a larger circle in which the rules 
are far less simple than those that governed 
when they were very young. Now they are on 
the threshold of life and society, in which there 


are conventions that must be observed. 
Breaches of these conventions are classed as 
bad form or bad manners by all the people 


among whom their lives must be conducted and 
whose good opinion is valuable. Some of these 
rules may be unreasonable, it can be admitted, 
but it is the way of society of which we are all 
members—rules of the game, and one must 
bow to them whether one likes it or not. A 
little sympathy and understanding of the view- 
point of the offender helps toward reconciliation. 

Fortunate indeed is that family in which, 


during childhood, there has been established a 
sense of confidence in the wisdom and fairness 
of the parents. The early training in those 
blessed days when the children loved to talk 
with father and mother about everything in the 
world, and when no thought was too vast for 
them if only the story of it was kept simple and 
clear, should have rooted in their minds a sense 
of the larger purposes of life and the world. [If 
the need of adapting oneself to circumstances 
that may at. the moment seem difficult or 
strange, but the reasons for which emerge as 
one gains in knowledge and experience—the 
long view—has been deeply impressed upon the 
child’s mind, then such reasoning will At least 
be given a patient hearing by the youth. 
Even if your boy or girl insists on talking 
rather wildly in reply to your explanations, 
remember, he is only trying to impress his point 
of view on you and defending it in his young 
way. If you have done your part half-way well, 
you can have faith that his actions will be less 
radical than his speech, and you can rely on his 
own experiences to enforce all the arguments 
you have offered him. 

Unfortunately these crises generally occur at 
the antagonistic period of which I have written, 
wherein the young people are beginning to take 
on their adult individuality and when their 
hostility to parental direction is keenest. In 
the majority of instances patience and toler- 
ance, coupled with the repetition of the purpose 
that underlies whatever prohibitions are to be 
enforced, together with appeals to reason, will 
prove effective. 

If the best efforts of the parents fail, and the 
young person insists upon doing things which 
those responsible for his or her well-being in life 
believe are dangerous and actually wrong, one is 
justified in taking recourse to a method of 
control which is drastic, but which I believe 
should be used more frequently and more 
thoughtfully than is generally the case. In 
dealing with young persons in their teens or in 
the early twenties, it is fair to assume they 
understand the basic facts about life and have 
learned to reason with a fair measure of clear 
ness. Unless they are hopelessly self-centered 
they can be counted on to have a 
justice and fair play. Now, if they persist ir 
disobedience in matters that really count 
father should explain to them carefully the 
fundamental economic relation between parents 
and children. Until they are self-supporting 
they are being prepared for life and are rightly 
supported by the family. In return therefor, 
it is expected, fairly demanded of them, that 
they spend their time wisely in school and out 
side of school, and accept the guidance that 
rules in all relations between the supporter and 
the supported. If they refuse to meet these 
just conditions, they will be given the minimun 
food, clothing, and shelter until they are 
twenty-one, but nothing else. 


sense ol 


As the Last Resort 

I do not pretend that it is easy so to present 
this that it does not sound heartless, but there 
is such sound logic at its basis that if care- 
fully done, without anger, it will nearly always 
strike a responsive chord. Do not make it as 
an idle threat, which you do not really intend 
to carry out. This will give a lack of sincerity 
to your tone and your words which is sure to 
show through and prevent any good effect. If 
you have a quick-tongued, impulsive child, 
who may say impertinent things and divert the 
conversation to some side issue—some real 
grievance, perhaps, on his side—it is better t 
write your decision and avoid discussion 

Another familiar source of unhappiness 
families is that which arises from irritable dis- 
positions. To see a sunny, gay child develop 
into the moody, cross, unreasonable boy or git! 
is an experience only too frequent and always 
painful. If one of the two senior members of 
the family is cursed with this sort ol f bad 
temper or irritability, its development in the 
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“Neveh mind, Honey! Dere ain't no 
spot or streak won't come out when ’at 


dress am soaked in Duz Oxygen Suds.” 


leve 
nore 

In 
yr in 
they 
lave 


red, No move worry about Spots, streaks and grime 
Tow! A new discovery puts For the Oxygen in Duz is the same 
> Bubbling Oxygen in soap— 


he revolutionizing all laundering. Duz Ox en Suds comes to the lungs to be “washed” 
htly Never Vg cleansed and purified 


again need you worry with oxygen 


oxygen you breathe. Just as the blood 


efor, when Mary spots and streaks her ; . in the same gentle way Duz 

fo lovely new frock. ' Wash out Oxygen Suds cleanse and purify clothes in tub or 

yew Now Johnny can play in the dirtiest places spots and streaks washing machine. 

— without getting a scolding from mother. Whiten How Duz Oxygen Suds Work 

nun Baby’s rompers, blackened from creeping, will Sterilize As Duz dissolves, it eaniees milliens of cuemen 

are no longer make wash day a dread. ' “ soap Nha foun soe on 6 rh seatien anil 
Duz, combining soap and oxygen now helps Won't harm churn, darting through every fibre. They loosen 


dainty things 





millions of women who wash their clothes at home. : and dissolve grease, grime and stains the 
sent a ‘ Won't fade worst stain oc. neacl fee. even iodine 
bere uZ Goes three things other soaps won t do (1) fast colors ( ains eyy, } eacn, CO e, even 1odine 
nate Washes out stubborn spots, streaks and stains; or blood. And a little Duz does a big washing. 

\ SEL: : : ; 
ways (2) Whitens, without blueing; (3) Sterilizes (kills 7 . ’ J 
is 1: oe ; ry this test yourself... today! 
it as germs) without boiling. Thus, superior for ; J ; J if y 
tend washing machines. : Spatter tea, coffee, egg, ink or iodine on a cloth. 
erity Yy ' : ; , ar The DUZ Co., Inc. Soak one half in any soap and the other half in Duz 
re to h et Duz Oxygen Suds are sate as air. Won't catia a City Oxvgen Suds. Rinse. Compare results! You'll see all 
; B arm any fabrics. Won’t fade fast colors. Soften grease, spots and stains vanish in Duz Oxygen Suds. 
. d. . = , y 
= and whiten the hands. Write for liberal package . . . Free to thrifty women, 
real 
er to 
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In using advertisements see page 6 








child may be imitation and is another pun- 
ishment for this worst of grown-up crimes—not 
to have straightened out one’s own inner self 
so that one has acquired self-control. If it is, 
however, a reasonable, hap»ny household, this 
irritation in the eldest comes as a shock, ap- 
parently an effect without cause. The actual 
cause is undoubtedly psychological, some con- 
flict that is going on within the soul of the 
adolescent; or it may be merely the one be 
tween childhood and youth—perhaps only a 
personal problem caused by some unfortunate 
or not understood individual experience. In 
any case it requires careful handling. One 
member of the household should never be 
allowed to spoil the comfort and pleasure of the 
whole group, and that can be clearly stated. 
At the same time the mother or father should 
make it clear that they understand there must 
be some inner reason for such a change in 
manner, that they do not want to force confi- 
dence, but will be glad to help if they can. 
Advise some physical, exercise as an outlet, 
rather than the family circle, and then be care- 
ful not toask unnecessary questions. Especially 
do not let the younger children tease. Leave the 
patient alone as much as possible. Unless the 
inner conflict is a serious one, the outbursts 
should grow less and less frequent and finally 
pass away. 















































Your Teeth 


deserve this ounce of prevention 


Try to See Youth’s Side 

Even while these unhappy crises are at their 

height, the boy or girl suffers from them as 
|much as or more than any one else. What 
| mother has not received a letter from a child 
|in this stage of development, begging forgive- 
|ness for being so trying and asserting in the 
strongest terms real devotion to her and the 
family! Since children of this age are apt to 
|exercise some self-control when visitors are 
present, knowledge of their outbursts is con- 
fined to the family circle in which they occur, 
and many a mother who does not remember 
her own youth, or who grew up in a stern 
atmosphere where moods had to be re- 
pressed or otherwise would be suppressed, 
feels that this terrible thing is happening to 
her alone of all the mothers in the world, 
while, as a matter of fact, it is nearly a univer- 
| sal experience. 

Another problem which is by no means uni- 
versal, but is fairly frequent, is the case of the 
apparently lazy child who simply will not work. 
I refer, of course, to school or college work. 
The parents know or feel sure that their boys 
and girls could pass the examinations if they 
tried, but one after another is failed. Of course 
there is such a thing as complete inertia, and 
there may be boys or girls who are really lazy 
about everything. This is a rare phenomenon, 
however, and most probably has a physical 
cause, so a physician is the best adviser in such 
instances. In the usual case, however, it is 
lack of motivation and aim, or lack of under- 
standing of the problems and needs of life. 
This is what must be taken into consideration 
and corrected. Again this is a matter for ex- 
planation and patient reasoning. 

In dealing with all such problems there is a 
phase which parents must keep in mind. How 
many cases do we all know where the mother 
and father have not had the advantages of a 
college course and are determined that their 
sons and daughters shall enjoy the privilege 
they were denied. Meanwhile, son or daughter 
may have inherited from some other ancestor a 

} | strongly mechanical or practical or artistic 
bent, and all academic subjects are difficult and 
uninteresting. This tendency should be taken 
into account, but can not be yielded to until the 
actual equipment for life of the three R’s—and 
rather more is necessary nowadays—has been 


N the matter of teeth, the very big- 
gest pound of cure is far behind a 
little ounce of prevention. And the 
most effective aid in preventing tooth 
decay is to keep the teeth thoroughly 
clean. 

This can be done efficiently by using 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicar- 
bonate of Soda) as a dentifrice. And at 
any grocer’s, for a few cents you can 
buy an ample package of Arm & Ham- 
mer Baking Soda, which és Bicarbon- 
ate of Soda of the highest test, its 
purity exceeding the U.S. P. standards. 

To correct acid conditions, to re- 
move discolorations from your teeth 
and keep them clean, truly white, and 
keep your mouth wholesome, use Arm 
& Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate 
of Soda) regularly with a tooth brush 
and a little water. 

Economical and efficient, it is un- 
surpassed as a dentifrice and mouth 
wash — get a package today at your 
grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


Cow Brand Baking Soda and Arm & Hammer 
¥ Baking Soda are identical — both are Bicarbonate 


of Soda in its purest form. 
A Friend inNeed| 
Ee, | 
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for burns, and in- 


sect bites, it bas us e S 


FREE —Fill in the cou- 
pon and mail today 


Arm & Hammer 
Baking Soaa is 
also delightful for 
bathing, helpful 
in combating 
colds, a first aid 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 MAIDEN LANE (C-4) 
NEW YORK 
Piease send me valuable Free Booklet on Baking 
Soda as a Household Remedy — also send me 
a Free Set of Thirty Beautifully Colored Bird 


Cards gained. This usually means up through High 
Name School—Junior High at the very least. After 
that, if the taste or talent is a real one, it is the 
Street —— pirt of wisdom for the parents to put away 
their ambition for college for boy or girl and let 
City __State . 
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the natural trend be followed. In return for 
this sacrifice, parents should exact sincere, hard 
work in the chosen line. The argument that 
the boy or girl who makes his choice of a course 
against the family’s wish owes it to the family 
to succeed is generally effective. Youth follow. 
ing its own bent is often passionate in its desir, 
to make good. 

One of the tragedies of American life is th: 
number of boys (not so many girls, but some 
who are wasting their time and their father's 
money at college, getting into scrapes, falling 
into habits of idleness, possessed meanwhile 
with a real desire to get into overalls and work 
around motors or aeroplanes, or to carry out 
some business ideas, or to paint pictures or 
compose music. The United States is the only 
country in the world where the vast majority 
of those who can afford it pour into college. 
In other countries higher education is thought 
necessary only for those who are to pursue the 
learned professions—ministry, medicine, teach- 
ing, or law—or to live a life of leisure. The 
tendency here, for all those who can possibly 
afford it to enter college, has been for a half- 
century lowering the standard of our uni- 
versities. Now, with the pressure of numbers 
upon them, the conditions of entrance to the 
great educational institutions are being made 
more difficult, and many will be forced out to 
do the things they are really suited to do— 
things that are in no way inferior to pro- 
fessional service. 

Today business, engineering, and art require 
quite as thorough training as the professions, 
and there is no evading a long apprenticeship, 
whether it be served in an institution of learn- 
ing or in practical work. The value and ad- 
vantage of study, the actual necessity for it, 
can not be overstressed. So in giving way to 
your boy’s desire to go to work at once, assure 
him, as you can with authority, that he is 
really escaping no ordeal, for talent, however 
great, without industry and knowledge does 
not succeed. True, he can bend his studies to 
the purposes to which he proposes to devote 
himself, but hard grind, prolonged practise, 
and discipline he must have if he is to realize 
his ambition in the world as it is today. Later 
on he will find the facts of the case for himself. 
It is fortunate that with the development of 
every successful worker there comes a time 
when he will feel the need for general culture 
also, but this can be gained from wisely 
directed reading as well as from any college 
course. 


College Points a Road to Follow 

All this advice is for the boy or girl who is 
gifted with a genuine and unmistakable talent. 
In instances where the taste or bent is not s0 
marked, the problem of later education and of 
vocation is more difficult. When there is no re- 
action against study, the college years will 
often bridge over a difficult time in the lives of 
all youths. In the course of university life 
slumbering ambitions are often stimulated, or 
some study inspires an interest that may point 
the way to the right occupation. Perhaps a 
relationship may be established that opens the 
avenue to some purposeful work. Both boysand 
girls should be brought up with the feeling that 
they must do some useful work in the world 
every year of their lives—that only in that way 
can they justify their existence—also only in 
that way can they gain contentment and happr 
ness for themselves. : 

It is my belief—perhaps somewhat opt! 
mistic—that there is something that every one 
wants to do and can do well. The problem for 
parent and child is to find it. Happy the 
parents who have watched, guiding when they 
could, their children through the moody teens, 
through all their problems and difficulties, and 
who see them safely launched with their own 
special work to do, and doing it with that ze 
and zest we can give only to an occupation we 
unaffectedly enjoy. 


(Next month Mrs. Cosgrave will discuss “The Problem of Popularity’’) 
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Mrs Kenneth Powell, of Seattle, 
testing her new-found strength 
in an ascent of Nesquali 
Glacier, Ranier National Park 
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eak for sport like this 


a few years back’’ 


Seattle, W ash. 


“When the mountains rear their 
heads at your back doorstep the 
challenge they throw you is too 
good to ignore. For several years, 
however, I suffered too badly 
from constipation really to en- 
jOy any sports. 

“In almost constant pain from 
the gas caused by fermenting 
wastes in my system,I became de- 
pressed, nervous. And I thought 
I had already tried everything. 

“Then one day my physician 
said, ‘1 am going to suggest that 
you try Fleischmann’s Y east.’ 

“I did try it. Atfirst I thought 
it didn't help. Then I found that 
when I took it with water it 
helped me — wonderfully. My 
health has been greatly impewved. 
My whole outlook on life has 
become more cheerful.” 

Mrs. Kenneth D. Powell 


LEISCHMANN’S Yeast is 

a pure food .... As fresh as 
any garden vegetable. 

It keeps the intestinal tract 
clean and active. Rouses the 





attack 


“THERE WERE 
FEWthings I could eat 
without having a bad 
of indigestion. 
This had gone on for some time. I had 


sluggish muscles Reculates.” 


As your constipation disap- 
pears, your blood clears, your 
skin freshens, your digestion be- 
comes better than ever before! 

Buy two or three days’ supply 
at a time from your grocer and 
keep in any cool dry place. Write 
for latest bookle ton Yeast inthe 
diet free. Health Research 
Dept. H-48. The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., 
Ne Ww y ork. 
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BEI V! 

‘IT USED TO FEEL embarrassed 
every morning when | went to school, 
because of pimples on my face. One 
dav one of my schoolmates asked me 
what | was doing for them, and when 
I told him he said, ‘Why don’t you 
try Fleischmann’s Yeast?’ 

didn’t take his advice at first, but 
wish I had. For today—after eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for some time 
—my face ts as clear as a babv’s. 
And I have all sorts of strength 
for hockey.” 

Lyman O, Lee, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ati- 
pne 
for Health you have longed for — 
this easy way: 

— Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
wn ot every day, one before each meal or between 
eal meals: plain, or dissolved in water (hot or cold) 
we or any other way you like. For stubborn consti- 
Pation drink one cake in a glass of hot water—not 
scalding—before meals and before going to bed. 




















In using advertisements see page 0 


tried all sorts of remedies, getting only 
temporary relief . . . Running across an 
advertisement of Fleischmann’s Yeast, I 
decided to give i/a trial—and immediately 
telephoned my grocer for a dozen cakes, 
to start. Three times a day I took a cake 
dissolved in a glass of hot water. 

“So remarkable were the results that 
I can’t say too much for Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. In a month I was able to eat 
my favorite dishes—and laugh at in- 
digestion. My complexion was greatly 
improved, too.” 


Mrs. BerNARD CampBELL, Chicago, II. 





thinking. “I’llsee you through. I’ve a room 
and bath on the upper floor. I rented it for 
my sister who left me last week. I kept it on. 
You can have that. I'll take you up and get 
you tobed. Wait a minute.” 

She stepped back into the apartment and 
spoke to her guests. Then she came out, picked 
up one of the bags, and started up the rickety 
stairs. 

“Be careful of that step there. Come along.” 

Two flights up to the room at the top of the 
house. A tiny room, hung in gayest chintz, 
with a home-made dresser and an iron bed 
painted blue. An alcove bathroom opened 
from it. 

“Here you are. Now get out of your clothes 
and into that bed—luckily it’s made up fresh! 
Try to sleep, Dolores. I may not get rid of 
those people downstairs until all hours. But 
we'll talk in the morning.”’ 

Presently Dolores was alone. She fell asleep 
almost instantly, as she was completely worn 
out. But now and then she turned in her dark 
dreams and put out her hands, and once she 
said, “‘Peter?” 

In the morning she was awakened by Asta’s 
coming in, sitting down on the foot of the bed, 
and regarding her. 

“Here’s cofiee. Now tell me all you care to.” 

Dolores pulled the quilt about her shoulders 
and took the cup. She noticed dully that it was 
a part of the tea-room service, thick gray pot- 
tery bright with unusual birds. She drank the 
coliee and lay back against the pillows Asta 
pounded into shape for her. Asta set the cup 
on a table and turned, her hands clasped 
about her knees. 

“You are getting a divorce?” 

“No—an annulment. We were under age. 
We ran away from home.” 

“Where is home? Child, I know nothing 
about you, remember. Have you no people?” 

Dolores told her. About the quiet town and 
the old house, and the elderly cousins; about 
Peter living near by, his father; about the 
trouble and the burned manuscripts; about the 
high resolves. 

“We didn’t mean to marry. We neither of 
us believed in marriage. We just went away 
together and came to New York. But I—I 
couldn’t go through with it. I don’t know why. 
It didn’t seem right. Perhaps it was the way 
that clerk at the first hotel looked at me when 
they wouldn’t take us in. So we went some- 
where else. And in the morning we sat in the 
Park, and I told Peter that—that I couldn’t. 
Then he said we’d be married—that it would 
be the same—that we'd leave each other free. 
So went to—to Port Chester 


we and were 

married . That’s all. It didn’t work, Miss 
Karsten.” 

“No,” said Asta thoughtfully. “I suppose it 


wouldn’t. Well, don’t worry. Stay with me. 
I'll give you work until you find yourself. You 
can help me a lot.” 

She rose and stood looking down on Dolores 
with the strangest expression, half reluctant 
tenderness, half pity. 


**You’re—how old?” 

“Eighteen.” 

“A baby. Life’s all before you. You won’t 
let this break you, Dolores. You'll go on. 


You had to fail, you know. It was better to 
realize your failure and make a fresh start. So 
many people fail and don’t know it.” 


ATER in the day Dolores telephoned Peter. 
* She told him briefly where she was. 
I’ve talked to Gaines. Will you 
me at his office?” 
tie gave her the address and named a time. 
She asked Miss Karsten’s permission to go, and 
went, sitting uneasily in an outer room until 
Peter came and took her in to the lawyer. 
Gaines was a young man, shrewd and hard. 
He listened to Dolores’ stammered sentences 
and to Peter’s more controlled explanation. 


He nodded bruskly. 


“T see. 


meet 
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(Continued from page 29) 


“Easy as rolling off a log.’ 
“We lied on the license, of course,”’ Peter 
reminded him guiltily. “What will happen?” 

“Nothing. It never does.” 

He gave them instructions and watched 
them out. His expression was cynical in the 
extreme. He remarked to his secretary, a pert, 
bobbed young thing, ““There go a pair of pre- 
cious young fools,” and settled to more impor- 
tant work. 

On the 
moment. 

She said a little breathlessly, “I must go back 
now.” 

“T’ll send the rest of your things. I'll leave 
the flat when the month is up. One of the 
other fellows in the ofiice is looking for a place, 
wants some one to rodm with him. Perhaps 
I'll do. You’re—comfortable where you are?” 

“Yes. Miss Karsten has been so kind.” 

He started to say, sincerely indignant, “‘Who 
wouldn’t be!’ and stopped. He had not been 
always—he thought. 

After a moment’s silence, embarrassing them 
both, he said briefly: 

“Well, good-by. [ll let you hear from me 
Have you—money?” 

His hand went to his pocket. She cried out, 
uncaring who heard her, 

“T won’t take money from you, Peter.” 

He shrugged, and turned. A moment later 
they were lost in the crowds, each going a 
separate way. 


curb Peter and Dolores halted a 


CHAPTER XI 

“WOUR case will come up before Judge 
Eldredge,”’ Gaines told Peter. ‘He'll want 

to see you and Mrs. Comstock. That’s his 

procedure in such instances. He’s a shark on 

domestic relations. He never gives up hope of 

a reconciliation. Be prepared for that.” 

Dolores and Peter had their first interview 
with Supreme Court Justice Eldredge one 
blowing, snowing day when sudden gusts-re- 
vealed pale, hide-and-seek sunlight, and rifts 
of blue sky. They were both secretly awed, 
facing the quiet, elderly man back of his great 
desk in his chambers. 

He fingered the papers on his desk, looked at 
them over his glasses. Why, these were chil- 
dren, nice children, forlorn and mistaken. 

“So you wish an annu.ment of your marriage. 
Just why, exactly” 

Peter said stumblingly, ‘“‘We haven't been 
able to make a go of it.” 

“You haven't given it a very long trial,” the 
judge reminded him. 

Peter flushed painfully. 
But I think we think . 

“Suppose you begfn at the beginning. 
Never mind how much I know already. Pre- 
tend I know nothing. Tell me all you can.” 

Halting at first, then growing eager with 
desire to make this friendly stranger under- 
stand, Peter told him everything, assisted by 
an occasional deft question. 

“So you didn’t believe in marriage? And 
you still think that if yo had not married 
everything would have gone along smoothly?” 
asked Judge Eldredge. He did not look skepti- 
cal, nor amused, nor shocked. His face was 
expressionless, save for friendliness. 

“‘Yes, sir.” 

“You think that it was marriage—the legal, 
formal tie—which caused you to, shall we say, 
haul down your banners? That without the 
sanction of the law you two young people 
might have got along very well together?” 


“T know that, sir. 


es. 

Eldredge sighed. He was looking at the girl 
now, at her vibrant face, her clean, youthful 
beauty. 

“And you agree with your husband, Mrs. 
Comstock?” 

Dolores nodded. “It has to be so, hasn’t it?” 
“Otherwise 


she appealed to him directly. 
what happened?” 


“Oh, a number of things, perhaps. Circum. 
stance; comparative poverty; the difficulty of 
adjustment; your youth. You never thought 
of all that, did you? Well, think now. Think 
hard. Would you be willing to try again?” 

He looked.at Peter, but it was Dolores who 
answered, touching her breast in an uncon. 
sciously dramatic gesture. 

“I—couldn’t! Don’t ask me to, Judge El. 
dredge. I couldn’t face it again. It was all 9 
different from what I had thought it would be 

and Peter, too. I hamper him; I’m in his 
way. We promised each other liberty, as 
complete as if we hadn’t married. But we 
couldn’t give it to each other. Don’t you see” 

“Perhaps. Yet you still care for each other,” 
I:ldredge stated quietly. 

Dolores flushed and dropped her eyes. Then 
she raised them and met the intense blue of the 
glance that held hers behind the glasses. “I’ve 
never cared for any one else,”’ she murmured, 

There was a silence. Then Dolores said sud- 
den!y: “‘But something’s gone. I don’t know 
what it is.” 

“Romance,” Eldredge said. “Romance, 
that couldn’t face life. You've not grown up 
yet, you know, either of you.” 

After a moment he put his finger-tips to- 
gether and looked at them wisely and gently, 

“What is it you ask, both of you, from life?” 

“Freedom!” Peter cried out, and Dolores 
nodded. 

“You couldn’t find it together? You think 
you'll find it apart?” he asked, and sighed, and 
shook his head when he had looked into their 
uncomprehending eyes. 

“It is my duty, as I see it,” he said aftera 
time, “to try to dissuade you from this step 
Of course, legally speaking, it’s cut-and-dried 
enough. But I'd like to give you time to think 
it over.” 

“It’s no use,” Peter told him sullenly. 

“Perhaps not. But it is in my charge now. 
You will be notified, of course.” 

He rose, shook hands with them, dismissed 
them. He said seriously, as they were leaving 

“I’m sorry—very sorry.” 

When he was alone he sat still and thought 
Once he laughed a little, and once the keen 
eyes were misty. He’d give them time, he 
thought, delay things, see what tame of it. 
There was no need of haste. There had been 
far too much haste already. 

When they were outside Dolores asked Peter, 

“He'll sign the paper?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Gaines tells me he takes 
his time, does things his own way. There's 
nothing to do but wait.” 


THEY parted, and that afternoon he went to 

see Felicity. She was distrait, but glad to 
see him. Her poet had turned out—unpleas 
antly. An impetuous person, who, whateve! 
his verse, was a rank materialist in his life. He 
hadn’t understood her interest in him. He'd 
said uncalled-for things. 

She listened to the reported progress of the 
comedy, the lack of progress with the peddled 
drama. ; 

“You mustn’t give up hope,” she said 
blithely. ‘“‘We shall reach our goal yet. Pro- 
vided,” here she stopped and looked at him 
with slightly narrowed eyes, “provided you 
don’t do anything foolish.” 

“Such as?” he questioned. 

“Well—fall in love.” 

She waited, and he said nothing. 

She went on, a little disconcerted, “Or- 
get married. That would be the ruin of you, 
at your age.” 

Peter took a deep breath. Better confess and 
have it over. Gaines said that they could keep 
the matter out of the papers, but one neve! 
knew. . 

“I’ve been married,” he told her steadily 
“for a little while. My wife and I are sepa 
rated,” 
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Felicity looked at him in a mingling of in- 


terest, astonishment, and annoyance. To 
think that she never knew! And she'd fancied 
that she was wholly in his confidence! . 


“Why didn’t you tell me?” she asked, gently 
reproac hful. “I thought we were good enough 
friends. It hurts me to think that you would 
keep such an important thing from me.” 

Peter said lamely, “I didn’t think you’d be 
interested.” 

“Who is your wife?” 

“A girl—back home. We ran away last 
Bo We've filed a petition for annulment.” 

“I see.” Instantly Felicity pictured Dolores 
in her mind, a pretty, small-town girl, senti- 
mental as a greeting-card. 

After a moment she added: “I’m sorry, 
Peterkin. But I’m glad you found out in time. 
You mustn't be hampered at the beginning of 
your career. 

“We promised to leave each other free,’ 
Peter told her with a wry smile, “but it didn’t 
work.’ 

“No, Felicity sighed under- 
standingly, as if she herself were bound at 
every turn. Van Anden would have been 
amused had he heard her. “No, artists should 
never marry 

Her voice trailed off, and she looked into 
the fire with dreaming blue eyes. 

Her interest in Peter was reviving. He had 
been so simple to read, she thought, a blank 
book upon which no woman had inscribed her 
name. But she had been mistaken. He was 
married all along, leading his own life apart 
from her influence. That he could have kept 
so much from her seemed incredible. She 
was consumed with curiosity about Dolores. 

“What is she like?” 

“Who?” 

“Your wife.” 


it rarely does.” 


“Dark and 


She’s aw- 


HE’S lovely,” he said slowly. 
tall—she looks very Spanish. 
fully young, of course.’ 

Felicity felt a chill. She pulled up the sable 
collar of her mauve and blue tea-gown. Youth! 
Youth which was leaving her—the youth she 
craved and sought vicariously. 

“I see,” she said somewhat coldly. 

Peter did not hear her. 

After a minute, when she stirred in her great 
chair, he turned and looked at her. 

“I’ve been boring you? And you're angry 
at me?” 

“No, dear Peter.” 


“You've been heavenly kind,” he told her 


eagerly. “If it hadn’t been for you I should 
have—oh, I don’t know what I should have 
done! Probably I’d have chucked my job, torn 


up everything I’ve written, taken Dolores, and 
gone home. We should have been caught for 
good then, in the mills—and the old house. 
l've always hated them.” 

“Mills?” 

“My father’s.” 

“You've never told me much about your 
home,” she said. 

He laughed. ‘“There’s not much to tell. 
I was expected to go into the business, of 
cour se. 

“But you'll have to, one day,” 
thou ghtfully. 

“As to that, don’t know,” he 
carelessly. “I’ve no idea. I haven’t heard 
irom my father since—since we left, except 
once. He wrote then to offer us board, lod; ging, 
and a job. Take it or leave it, he said in no 
marten terms. So I left it. I suppose, when 

¢ hears of—of the annulment, he’ll disin- 
oa me. Not that it matters!” 

Oh, youth again! Felicity looked at him 
enviously. To be able to feel that it didn’t 
Matter! 

“You'll not tell him at once?” she asked 
curious ly. 

0 . I haven’t the nerve. Sooner or 
later he'll have to know. Not that I care, as 
said, but well, he'll write, and maybe 


said Felicity 


answered 
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he’ll come down to New York and try to show 
me the error of our ways.” 

“You'll be lonely now,” she told him after a 
pause, and added, as he nodded, setting his 
lips and frowning a little: 

“Come to me, won't you? I'll try to give 
more time to the play. Don’t keep me from 
your confidence again. You'll let me be your 
friend—and help you?” 

He left her, feeling that he wore her invisible 
favor upon his sleeve. 

‘Artists should never marry,” she had said. 
But she had married. Perhaps his first in- 
stinct had been right, and she was not happy 
with Van Anden. How could she be? They 
had nothing in common. 


E SENT Dolores’ belongings to her, among 

them the books he had given her. When 
she unpacked them, she sat upon the dusty 
floor of her bedroom and regarded them with 
disgust. Books! What did the books know? 
She piled them up in a corner, stood over them, 
and then with a childish impulse pushed them 
with her foot, angrily, scornfully. They 
toppled over and settled on the floor again, 
some of them open, all of them sprawling in a 
sort of mute reproach. 

Contritely she built them up again. Her 
hands touched one or two with reluctant affec- 
tion. These Peter had marked for her to read 
—a thousand years ago. They were the books 
upon which he and she were to model their 
lives and standards. Well, they had failed, 
the books and Peter and herself. 

The work at the tea-shop wasn’t hard, and 
it was amusing. She wrote home, but admitted 
herself too cowardly to write the truth as yet. 
She said Peter was very busy, and added that 
they had moved. And so they had. There was 
no untruth in that statement. 

She met entertaining people. They were 
gay and friendly and asked no questions. 
Lucie was curious, of course, and had to be told. 
Dolores had never liked Lucie, but she was 
grateful to her for having introduced her to 
Asta Karsten. 

With the men she was amazingly shy. 
teased her. 

“One would think you'd never known a man 
except that precious young egotist of yours.” 

“T haven't, really!’ Dolores confessed. 

“No?” Asta stared. “Well, it’s time you 
learned your way about. Some of these boys 


Asta 


are nice. They'll amuse you. Don’t freeze 
them. We need patronage for the shop and 
plenty of it. 

Shyly, consciously, Dolores tried to be 


She found that the first strangeness 
soon lessened. These men teased her, made 
much of her, were impersonally personal to an 
alarming degree, but she became accustomed 
to it. They thought her older than she was, 
and were puzzled whether her attitude was a 
pose or not. They couldn’t make up their 
minds. 

One of the most puzzled—and the most 
interested—was a man named Boris Ramsay, 
half Russian, half American. He illustrated 
for the magazines and painted portraits. The 
walls of Peacock Feathers were his doing. 

One night, after dinne r, “I’m doing a series 
of magazine covers, he informed Dolores, 
staring at her with temperamental black eyes. 


friendly. 


‘The Melting Pot, or something. Girls’ 
heads. Scandinavian-American, Italian-Amer 
ican, and so on through the whole list. You're 


just what I want for the Spanish-American. 
Would you sit?” 

She was thrilled and showed it, 
tated. 

Asta, passing at the moment, was drawn into 
counsel. “Sit away, Dolores; he’s harmless 
enough. But you must give her the original, 
Boris, and we'll hang it here.” 

“Done!” 

So in the mornings, for a time, she went to 
his ramshackle studio around the corner and 
shivered in a cold room while he sketched her. 


but hesi- 


She had her great-grandmother’s black man- 
tilla, it had come with her from home, and he 
provided a rose and a fan. 


“You're very beautiful,” he told her care- 
lessly as the picture neared an end, “and you 
don’t know it. You will, some day. God help 
usall then! You will find you have more than 
beauty. You have gallantry, ardor—glamour. 
You’d throw your bonnet over the windmill for 
a man, I think—if you loved him.” 

As she said nothing, only flushed, he looked 
up at her sharply. 

“You've not loved!” 

“T’ve 
fortably. 

His face changed in an instant. 
did not tell me.” 

He stepped away from his easel and came 
toward her, short, slender, treading like a cat. 

“Married? Yet I swear you have not loved!” 

He flung an arm around her, turned her 
startled face up to meet his gaze. 

“Don’t struggle. You mustn’t be 
prudish,” he said softly , and laughed. 

She freed a hand and struck him across the 
eyes. She was as tall as he and almost as 
strong. She got to her feet and went to where 
her wraps lay. 

“I’m not coming back again, ever 
unsteadily, her face white with rage. 

“As you wish, my dear.” 

He made no move to detain her. After all, 
the picture was done. But—these chaste, 
wedded Dianas—-amusing they were—how un- 
expected! He lit a cigarette and mused on her 
unknown story. Where was the husband? 
Why, in heaven’s name, wasn’t he around? 

Some men were thought Boris. 


he said. 
been married,” said Dolores uncom- 


“So? 


Asta 


oo" 


/” she said 


foo! s, 
CHAPTER XII 


HAT on earth’s the matter?” Asta in- 
quired when Dolores, reaching home, 
found her alone in the tea-shop, casting up 
accounts. 

Dolores, 
sketchily. 

As sta laughed. “He 
yo u!’’ she commented 

“He’s a disgusting creature!” 

“No. He’s rather dear. He didn’t try to 
stop you from leaving the studio, did he? I 
thought not: Really, Dolores, you are too 
young to be true.” 

“He’d been so pleasant,” 
suddenly, 
in one moment 
married.” 

“You've a 


her eyes dark with rage, told her 


wouldn’t have eaten 


Dolores mourned 
“and then to change like that—all 
when I told him I'd been 


lot to learn,” Asta informed her 


casually, “and you'll learn it hard, I fancy. 
You've got two ancestries warring in you, you 
know. One's New England, and the other’s 
Madrid.” 


Dolores was silent. Then she confessed 
slowly: “I was angry and frightened. I'd never 

not in all my life 

“You mean?” Asta questioned, an eyebrow 
raised. 

“IT mean—men. There never was any one 

but Peter, you know.” 
Sheltered all the way. And now 
own. You'll come through all 
you ever stopped to think 
been if you hadn’t married 
st come away with him?” 

Dolores made round eyes. “But he would 
have been there, always!” she answered. 

“Ah, would he?” mused Asta cynically. 
“Perhaps. One doesn’t know. With the best 
intentions in the world, my dear, he couldn’t 
have given you much protection.” 

Boris strolled into the tea-shop that evening. 
He leaned over the desk where Asta sat, and 
asked, smiling a little, 

“She told you, I suppose?” 

“Yes. It was foolish of 
young, Boris. She can't 
casual ways.” 

“Lord, [ meant her no harm!” 


“T see. 
you're on your 
right. But 
how it would have 
Peter if you'd ju 


have 


She’s very 
understand your 


you 
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“Don’t I know it! Had it been some others 
I could mention—! However, let that pass. 
She’s learned one lesson anyway. She’s very 
angry with you—a little frightened—and— 
waking up. Make your peace if you can.” 

“She told me she’d been married!” 

“She has been for a matter of months. She’s 
eighteen. She was brought up by elderly cous 
ins ina New England town. She eloped from 
there with the boy she married. That’s her 
story. Fill in the gaps for yourself.” 

“Tt’s incredible!” he murmured. 

He sat down, later, at a small table, and as 
Dolores passed him, her head averted, he put 
out a long hand and touched her arm. She 
had seen him come in and was furious that he 
had dared. 

“You won't forgive me?” 

She shook her head violently. 

“At least you'll give me my 
sighed. 

Presently she brought the soup in a little 
painted bowl and set it down before him. 

“Sit here a minute. I want to talk to you— 
patesnally. Oh, don’t frown and turn away. 
Asta won't like it if you make a scene, and I’m 
very persistent.” 

Ungraciously she sank into the chair oppo- 
site and faced him, her elbows on the table, her 
chin in her hands. 

“That’s better. I’m sorry I frightened you 
away, Miss Muffet. I meant you noill. You’d 
come to the studio in good faith, and I had no 
harmful thoughts. I’m not a hunter of wo- 
men, my dear. But you’re dangerously pretty. 
You have an unconscious and perilous charm 
far deeper than your white skin. You'll recog- 
nize it some day, and then something of it will 
be lost, alas! A kiss, a little kindness, what do 
they matter, after all? Forgive me, be friendly 
with me if you can.” 

His voice held the tenderness with which one 
speaks to a child. But his eyes paid her wo- 
manhood full tribute. In spite of her anger and 
her distaste and her remembered terror, she 
felt her heart stir faintly. No man had looked 
at her so—except Peter; and his look had been 
different—demanding—possessive. A sensa- 
tion of power came to her . . . and when Boris 
stretched his hand across the table, she laid her 

}own in it. She’d been foolish, perhaps, looked 
for actua! insult where none had been intended. 
| What an inexperienced idiot he must think her! 


dinner?” he 


“Good!” he smiled. “You needn’t come to 
| the studio any more unless you care to. The 
picture will finish itself. But you must let me 
| see you——be your father confessor.” 
She nodded after a moment. “I’m sorry I—”’ 
She stopped in a pretty confusion. How ab- 
| surd it would sound! “I’m sorry I struck you!” 
| Borislaughed. “Forget it. Storms clear the 
air.” 
“Oh, your dinner!” 
She sprang up, relieved, anxious to escape, 
| and hurried to the pantry. Asta looked over at 
the artist and laughed at the dramatic, exultant 
| wave of his hand toward her. 


NIGHT or so later, Boris came to Asta’s 
late and found her and Dolores alone, 
| tired out from a busy evening. He knocked 

and put his head around the painted door. 

“May I come in and borrow your piano?” 

“If you don’t take it away,” Asta said lazily 
from the couch. 

He came in, kissed their hands in his exag- 
| gerated manner, and went to the piano which 
loomed blackly in the corner. Without another 
word he sat down in front of it and laid his 
clever hands on the keys. He drew pictures of 
pretty girls for a living, but music was his 
passion 

He touched the keys lovingly, 
and began to play. 

Dolores, lying back in a great chair, closed 
her eyes. She had never heard such playing. 
The instrument sobbed, and pleaded, and tri- 
umphed, and surrendered under his hands. It 
was melancholy with all the vast regret of life 


thoughtfully, 
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itself. It laughed through tears. 
dirge, and a prayer, and a love-song. 
both lonely and companioned. 

A thin film of ice melted from her heart, and 
something stirred there, perfumed and wistful 
as her own native Mayflowers. The tears crept 
from beneath her closed lids. She clenched her 
hands until she felt the thrust of nails, 
Peter . Peter .. 

She had not known how much she missed 
him until the music spoke. She had tried not 
to think of him, save remotely, as some one she 
had loved, and whom she had put away from 
her. Now she remembered his eyes in laugh- 
ter, and his mouth sculptured to a sacred 
gravity when he bent to lay it upon her lips, 
her throat. Now she remembered the way his 
hair grew, and the eager flushing of his face, 
and the little stammer in his voice when he told 
her how much he loved her—and forever. 

She turned uneasily. Couldn’t you 
these memories from your heart and 
Must they remain always? 


It was a 
It was 


tear 
life? 


ORIS was playing something very gentle 

now, acradle song. Suddenly Dolores rose 
and ran from the room. He turned from the 
piano in astonishment as the door closed 
behind her. lifting his hands from an un- 
finished chord. Asta looked across at him. 

“You shouldn’t have done that to her.” 

“But— Heavens, I wasn’t thinking of her, 
poor child! I was restless. I needed the music, 
that is all. What /2v¢ I done?” 

“God knows! I think she stirs in her sleep,” 
Asta told him, and a curious look—half-tragic, 
half-mystical, but wholly Norse—clouded her 
clear, keen features. 

“She has temperament,” Boris said after a 
pause, “emotion. One sees that. Only the sur- 
face has been touched, so far. This marriage 
of hers—I fancy it as half dream, two children 
playing at love. She has a hard way to £0, and 
along way. I wonder—I wonder. . . ?’ 

Asta sat up on the couch abruptly. “I in- 
tend to take care of her. I’ve grown fond of 
her somehow. Oh, much of it is her beauty. If 
she were homely, crippled, I’d not care, I sup- 
But she came to me like a lovely bewil- 
dered child, not knowing where else to tum 
I'll look after her. But I shouldn’t be doing 
her a kindness if I kept her wrapped in cotton 
wool. She has to learn to face facts. She has 
to learn to meet life, to beat it to its knees if 
necessary. I shan’t spare her hard knocks. 
I'}] just stand by and see her through.” 

She laughed, shortly. “It’s a new rdéle for 
me. I’ve made such a mess of my own life so 
far. I suppose you think it—the blind leading 
the blind?’ 

“No.” 


pose. 


He came over to her, grave and con- 


cerned, sat down and took her hand. “‘No— 
I don’t think that. I wish you’d marry me, 
Asta.” 


She smiled. It was not the first time he had 
asked her 

“My dear, I’m five years older than you, and 
through with marriage. And you don’t love 
me.” 

“IT do. In the way you know. I need you, 
what’s more. Doesn't that count? I’m a fool 
about women, of course, their loveliness, their 
helplessness, their pitiful daring. If we mar- 


ried, I’d be faithful to you—in all that mat- 
tered.” 

“Oh, hush, Boris! It’s not fair—after your 
music. Listen! I had an offer reach me today 


a friend of mine is running a tea-and gift 
shop on a houseboat at Palm Beach. She isn’t 
well and must give it up. But it is too success 
ful, she writes. She can not bear to have the 
work go for nothing. She wants me to come 
down and take charge. Lucie can carry on 


here, you know. I'd like to go and take 
Dolores. It would be like opening the gates ol 


a sophisticated fairyland to her. The season 
isn’t so short as it used to be. Many of the 
house owners stay down until April. Eva sug- 


gests that when the season closes definitely, I 
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move the boat to Miami. This real-estate 
boom has brought thousands down there. 
They will stay on even through the summer. 
And until the heat got unbearable, her plan 
would be good. What do you think?” 

“What am I to think? I’ll be lost without 

you!” he said in authentic dismay. 
“ Asta rose. “Run home. I’m going up to 
talk to Dolores. Somehow—a pricking in my 
thumbs, perhaps—somehow I think that we 
should go.” 

She laughed at him a little, touched his 
slim shoulder with her capable hand, and left 
him. She went up the stairs and knocked at 
Dolores’ door. 

“Who is it?” 

“Agta.” 

“Come in.” 

The room was dark. Dolores was curled up 
on the bed in a scarlet silk kimono, her long 
hair on the pillows. Asta turned on a light, 
sat down, and surveyed her. 

“It’s a pity to sacrifice it,’’ she commented, 
touching the heavy waves of living darkness, 
“but off it must come. We must be in the 
fashion. We are going to Palm Beach!”’ 

“What!”? Dolores sat bolt upright and 
stared at her. 

“Ves. Peacock Feathers has done very well. 
We can afford the venture.”’ 

Briefly she told of the plan, Dolores listening 
wide-eyed. 

“You'd like to go?” 

“Oh, so much! It would be heaven. Do 
you know, sometimes at home I used to dream 
of the hot, still countries, of flowers I’d never 
seen, and a blue sea always laughing. I read 
everything I could ‘about the tropics—huddled 
on the window-seat, with the snow against the 
pane.” 

“The fir and the palm,” said Asta, laughing. 
“Well, you'll come then?” 

“Clothes?”’ asked Dolores practically. 

“We'll manage. Smocks, thin things. Lola, 
next door, is overstocked. If I take a lot of her 
things down and sell them for her, on little or 
no commission, she'll fit us out. I’ve thought 
of all that. I'll wire Eva in the morning, turn 
over the place to Lucie, and we'll go.”’ 

“But Lucie,’” murmured Dolores doubtfully, 
“wouldn't she be the one to go, really? Your 
niece and all?”’ 

“She'll stay,” said Asta briefly. 
good reasons,” 

That point settled, Dolores was like a child 
confronted with an unexpected invitation to a 
party. ‘‘How soon can we go? Oh, it will be 
wonderful to see all the far places I never 
thought I'd see.”’ 

“Dear, you're not going to Africa.”’ 

“IT know. But to get away!” 
“Yes, | thought you’d feel that way.” 


“She has 


WHEN Asta left her, Dolores lay back on 
her pillows and dreamed with her eyes 
open. To put miles between herself and Peter. 
To begin over again. To be in a place which 
held no memories of him. To feel the sun, 
a living presence; to see palms and flowers— 
And then, before she came back again, the 
Tupture would be final, the papers signed. 

She laughed aloud for excitement. And, a 
moment later, turned her face to the pillows 
and wept bitterly. 

But perhaps she wouldn’t be so lonely there. 
Perhaps the long nights would not seem so full 
of ghosts and terrors. Perhaps she would stop 
dreaming herself back in Peter’s arms with 
everything fine, and clear, and glowing between 
them. 

A few days later, when all the arrangements 
had been made, she wrote Mr. Gaines of her 
change of plans and gave him her address in 
case he needed it. She added naively, 

“If Peter asks, please just tell him I’ve gone 
away for a time.” 

It was snowing the day they left. Boris 
saw them off. Lucie was there and half a dozen 
others, pursuing them into the train with last- 


minute protests and envious warnings, prophe- 
cies. 

The train pulled out. Dolores sat by the 
window while Asta “settled in” for the run to 
Washington. She heard the wheels turn to an 
alternate rhythm. One was happy, a chal- 
lenge, a drum-beat. The other was heavy and 
bruising. ‘“You’re going away,” sang one. 
“You're leaving Peter,’’ mourned the other. 


Well, he’d left her first, she thought. 


CHAPTER XIII 
ETER had left the apartment and was 


rooming in a bed-sitting-room—and bath— | 


with the youngster with whom he had become 
most friendly on the Star. The drawback to 
the place appeared to Peter to be that it was 
too near Eighth Street. But he wasn’t likely to 
meet Dolores accidentally, and it was beyond 


possibility that he’d meet her purposely. Be- 
sides, he wasn’t home often. 
“Laff” Maynard, his roommate, was a 


happy-go-lucky person from the Middle West. 
He had money—but was easily persuaded that 
if he wanted Peter as a companion, they would 
have to take the sort of place Peter could 
afford, as he wouldn’t let Maynard shoulder the 
major part of the burden. Laff was “learning 
the ropes” because his father owned a string of 
small town papers scattered through the West 
and the South, and one day Laff would sit in 
an office and conduct them al!. So far, his ex- 
perience had consisted in being advertising 
manager of his college periodical. Upon gradu- 
ating, he had informed his indulgent father, 
seriously, that the way to learn how to run a 
flock of small-town papers was to observe the 
manner in which an important one was man- 
aged. Hence he thought he would go to New 
York and be a reporter for a time. Naturally 
an allowance would come in handy; meantime 
had he his father’s blessing? 

He was the most casual soul on earth. He 
was big and broad with a shock of yellow hair, 
and small, humorous, blue eyes. How he held 
down any job Peter didn’t know. But he ap- 
peared to do it through sheer impudence, and 
he had a fluir for news, limitless nerve, and a 
way of squirming through police lines and con 
fronting corpses that was little short of 
astounding. He was tremendously well liked 
on the Stur; even the great Mason indulged 
him, for some occult reason. 

His energy was terrifying and boundless. 
He would prance into their quarters and yank 
Peter bodily from his desk. 

“Oh, for the love of Mike, stop mewing 
yourself up like that! You've a hundred years 
before you in which to write the Great Ameri- 
can Drama. There’s a good party on. Come 
along—I need you to watch over me.” 

Nine times out of ten, Peter would go. 

His associates on the Star knew, of course, 
that Peter was no longer living with his young 
wife. Further, they knew nothing, but the mat- 
ter was talked over and gossiped about as is 
the way of newspaper and other oflices. May 
nard was fully informed and tactfully silent. 
He had never met Dolores and, being wholly 
on Peter’s side, didn’t want to. He pictured 
her as a “small-town vamp” and thanked his 
lucky stars that he had escaped any over-the- 
garden-gate entanglements. That no less than 
three girls back home watched for the postman 
every morning worried him not at all. Love 
’em and leave ‘em, was his nonchalant motto. 

Peter had taken him to Felicity’s one day as 
a great favor, and the result was a chill be- 
tween them, emanating entirely from Peter, 
for about two and a half days. 

“Well?” asked Peter eagerly, when they had 
left the apartment, ‘‘isn’t she wonderful?” 

Laff snorted largely. ‘Il suppose so, if you 
say so.” 

“But what do you think?’ asked Peter, 
disappointed and beginning to be angry. 

“Well, she isn’t very young,” said Laff 
thoughtfully, ‘‘and it seems to worry her a bit. 
She certainly has the claws out for promising 
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lads. You’d be surprised how well she under- 
stood me after I’d talked to her six minutes. 
I know, because she told me so. Hokum and 


whipped cream! 
idealistic A 
actresses!”’ 

Peter muttered something disagreeable, 
Laff warmed to his task. 

“That husband of hers—I liked him, strolling 
in there, and looking around, and grinning a 
little, and strolling out again. Poor devil! J’d 
hate to marry languor and a vanity case. 
However, she may be useful to you. Fix upon 
that as the high-light in your idealistic friend- 
ship.” 

Peter flushed angrily, the more 
Felicity’s potential “usefulness” 
distant from his mind. He growled: 

“You make me sick! What you.can see ina 
lot of shrieking flappers compared to a sensitive 
artist like Felicity Hawthorne!” 

“Oh, gosh!’ Laff groaned. ‘Well, tastes dif- 
fer, thank God. I like ‘em young, shapely, 
Minds interest me very little, 
And I like to do some of the 


Whatta world! Peter, my 
pollo, put not your trust in aging 


but 


so because 
was never far 


souls even less. 
talking, my lad.”’ 


FTER a silence during 
out briskly for the long, 
town, 


which they stepped 
bracing walk down- 

Laff asked solicitously: 

Say, I didn’t put my foot in it or anything, 
did I? You're not in love with her, are you? 
I mean—you haven’t a mother-complex that I 
don’t know anything about, have you?” 

“Don’t be an ass. Of course, I’m not in love 
with her. I admire her tremendously; I’m aw- 
fully grateful to her; that’s all.”’ 

Laff grunted. So far, he hadn't seen that 
Peter had much to be grateful for. The drama 
was reposing in a desk drawer, much soiled 
and battered from its journeyings. The com- 
edy was not progressing. 

He wondered, a little worried, if Peter were 
really in love with Miss Hawthorne; if that was 
why he and his wife had split up? 

But Peter was definitely not. Nothing 
about Felicity Hawthorne stirred his senses. 
She was like a statue on a pedestal, figure of 
dreams to be bloodlessly adored, a dim goddess 
to be placated, the glamour of her profession 
wrapped about her. 


He was through with love, he thought an 
rrily. Through with women, who could not 
rise above the fettering demands of their 


treacherous and entrapping desires. 

But women, it appeared, were not through 
with Peter. 

He met Marise Townsend at one of the par- 
ties to which Laff had been bidden. She was 
a model in a Fifth Avenue gown shop, and 
lived—he learned—over a florist’s in the west 


forties. She was sitting alone in a corner, sulk- 
ily bored, when he and Laff entered the studio. 
The cigarette neglected between her fingers 


was no more smoldering than her eyes. But 
she looked up as Laff and Peter came in, and 
her expression changed slightly. 

A few minutes later he found himself beside 
her, cigarettes at his elbow and a glass in his 
hand. 

“T’ve heard of you 

“From whom?” 

“A man named Gaines.”’ 

“Old Bill?” 

“No, his brother. You’re 
from what I thought you’d be. 

“And what did you think?”’ 

“Never mind.”’ 

She leaned back, 


,’ said Marise. 


a little different 


” 


dark and slender in a wisp 
of henna chiffon. Peter laughed, oddly ex- 
cited. Something about this strange sulky 
girl drew him, he didn’t know what. 

He found himself telling her about his plays, 
his ambitions. She listened, not seeming very 
interested, but making him go on whenever 
he halted for breath or fancied lack of encour- 
agement. 

“Go on—don't stop!” 

“But you weren’t interested!” 
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“In your life story? I hear one like it every 
day. But I love your voice.” ; 

Peter was disconcerted. He had never met 
anything so frankly predatory before. It 
troubled him, for all he thought himself so 
armored. 

After a time they danced. 
tifully but disturbingly. 
so tall as he. He looked down at a pale oval 
face and dark eyes momentarily dreaming, 
Suddenly he stumbled, missed a step, and his 
heart hurt with its abrupt, warning throb. 

““What’s the matter?” 

“‘Nothing—I’m sorry I was clumsy.” 

“Oh, was it just—clumsiness?”’ 

Her face was lifted, her red mouth so near he 
had only to bend his head and kiss it. No one 
would have minded; few would have noticed. 
Such things happen at such parties. 

He wanted to kiss her. And she knew it. 
But he did not, and presently they sat down 
again, and she said: 

“You’re—difiicult. 
again?” 

But he would not allow himself to be drawn 
definitely. Shortly after, he left. Taking Laff 
aside, he said: 

“I’m tired. I've a day 
morrow. I'll go on home, 

He went, walking through the deserted 
streets. He knew, had known when he stum- 
bled, dancing, what there was about this strange 
girl which had appealed to him so dangerously. 
He didn’t give a snap of his fingers for her. 
She estranged him with her studied frankness. 
But she had about her a subtle look of Dolores. 
In the texture of her skin, under the paint, the 
darkness of the eyes, the blue tones in the 
black hair, the roundness of the slender body, 
she was a meretricious Dolores, sophisticated 
and adult. 

He thought he was forgetting, and had put 
his little, abortive romance behind him for- 
ever. But he had not forgotten. He remem- 
bered too often and too easily. He remem- 
bered, lately, only the dear things that were far 
away. ‘Their childhood, their growing into 
love and the knowledge of love. Their dream- 
ing, half-shy passion in the great hotel at Briar- 
cliff, with the birds singing in the silver dawn 
mist, and the river pale and gleaming far be- 
yond the wide windows. He remembered her 
as she slept, faintly rosy, her hand flung out 
toward him. He remembered too much—and 
too little. 


She danced beau- 
She was tall, but not 


When will I see you 


ahead of me to- 
if you don’t mind.” 


HEN he reached home that night, he 
ached as though he had been beaten. What 
had come between them, paling the glory and 
clouding the stars? He did not know. Was 
it wholly the loss of his freedom that had 
irked him? Was it wholly what he considered 
her lack of understanding? How much had 
been his fault, how much hers, and how much 
the fault of life itself? 
What had he done to her? he thought in a 
sudden 


panic, sitting in the shadowy room 
under a single green-shaded light, his work 
strewn about the typewriter desk. Where 


was she now? Why hadn’t they been able to 
talk things out, to dig deep down to the fun- 
damental roots of the trouble? The rupture 
had come, the chasm had opened between 
them, with, it seemed, the suddenness of an 
earthquake. A quarrel, angry words, and then 
the blind rush to be free of each other, to cast 
off their responsibilities. 

There was no hope that they would be recon- 
ciled. They had made that clear to Judge El- 
dredge, he thought, as well as to themselves. 
They couldn’t begin again. The mistake lay 
in the marriage, as he had feared. But now 
that it was ended, and they had had time to 
think, apart from each other, couldn’t they 
meet as friends, talk, find out just what had 
separated them? 

In the morning he made up his mind to find 
her, to beg her to talk and to listen quietly, 
without rancor. Sooner or later they must tell 
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Tue long winter evenings are 
not nearly so long and lone- 
some when your fireside com- 
panion is a sparkling, bub- 
bling glass of “Canada Dry.” 

Serve it along about nine or 
ten o’clock as you sit and read, 
and when good friends call. 
Keep it in mind, too, before re- 
tiring when you start foraging 
for a satisfying bed-time snack. 

This fine old ginger ale is 
a refreshing and invigorating 
drink for these keen, crisp 


. CANADA 


A sparkling, zestful drink 
for these long winter evenings 








winter days and nights because 
it is a real ginger ale, made 
from real Jamaica ginger. 
Great hospitals in this country 
and in Canada serve it because 
of its purity. 

The minute you taste 
“Canada Dry” you will know 
that it is altogether different 
from every other ginger ale. 
Different in flavor—in quality 
—and in the scientific accuracy 
of the methods by which it is 
made! 


DRY" 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. O@. 


“<The Champagne of Ginger -Ales”’ 


Extract imported from Canada and bottled in the U.S. A. by 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, 25 West 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
In Canada, J. J. McLaughlin Limited. Established 1890. 
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DAIRY FARM 
SAUSAGE 


When Milo Jones, a Vermont 
farmer, started the making of 
Sausage in 1834, he laid the 
foundationsofa business unique 


in the annals of food products. 


For three generations the 
members of the Jones fam- 
ily have operated the Jones 
Dairy Farm and produced 
the same delicious sausage 
now knownallover America. 


The Jones Dealer near you will 
gladly deliver Sausage weekly. 


JONES DAIRY FARM 


FT. ATKINSON, WIS. 
P. W. JONES, Pree. 














Make your soups, 
stews & gravies 
taste better- 
use a dash of 


Kitchen 
Bouquet 








— SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty - 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THE WRITER’s 
MonTHLY free. Write today. 

que HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 6 Springtieid, Mass. 


OPEN A TEA ROOM 








Full information on establishing a t 
capital require ng out the income tax report ve four 
in TEA ROOM AND ¢ AFETERIA MANAG EMENI by R. N 


wemeng 4 an ¢ 
Price, $1.50 post paix 
LITTLE, BROWN ‘ COMPANY, Dept. JA., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 


cloth-bound book 
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He wondered what she had writ- 
He must find out; their stories 


their people. 
ten home. 
must tally. 


M: ARISE called him up at the office that 
day. 

“I found out where you are, you see. Why 
did you leave so suddenly? You hardly said 
good-night.” 

“IT had to work.” 


“Ah, that’s stupid of you. You’re young 
only once. Will you come to see me this eve- 
ning? I'll be alone.” 


“IT can’t. I’m on a late shift.” 

“It doesn’t matter. I'll give you supper— 
breakfast. I’m an owl; never go to bed if I can 
help it.” 

“T’ll see. 


Her voice 


I can’t promise.” 
came over the 
mocking, “‘You’re afraid?” 

He hung up the receiver and sat there 
thinking, while Laff and Bill Gaines hung over 
him with a ribald jest or two. Afraid? Of 
course, not! What a fool she must think him! 

But he was afraid. She was so like Dolores, 
yet so unlike. 

Iie went to see Felicity 
an hour in the afternoon. She was cool, and 
she knew nothing of fevers. His heart would 
be hushed when he talked to her; she would 
comfort him unconsciously, bringing him gifts 
solely of the spirit. 

But he found that she had nothing to bring 
him. She was upset over something that had 
happened during the evening performance of 
her play. The new ingenue had stolen her 
thunder—taken practically all the cream of the 
final curtain. She looked older; she talked 
incessantly of herself. She didn’t care who he 
was, when he came, what he said, as long as he 
formed an audience. He left presently, un- 
stimulated by the oversweetened cup of tea she 
gave him, feeling let-down and disappointed. 

He wouldn’t go to see Marise. 

He did not. He stayed home and worked. 
In his free time he worked furiously on the 
comedy. But it seemed wooden, graccless. 

On an impulse he took the manuscript in his 
hands and, going to the fireplace where big 
coals glowed, he tlung it in. He’d begin over. 
Something different. Oh, he had it in him; 
they couldn’t beat him; he’d show the world 
yet! 

As he watched the paper curl and blacken, 
as he watched the little hungry red flames, the 
dissolution, the turning to ashes, his mind went 
back to that night in the library when his 
father had pointed to the fireplace and had 

said, ““There lies your blasphemy—in ashes.’ 

He felt a glow of the old anger and rebellion 
The ‘n it cooled to a measureless despair. It 
hadn’t been blasphemy, of course. It had been 
the eager voicing of what he had be lieved, what 
he still believed, was truth, a truth for which, 
perhaps, the world was not yet ready. But 
truth or not, it had been failure, and what now 
burned in this different and distant room was 
failure, 


wires, singing, 


instead, snatching 


too. 
He had believed in himself. He must do so 
still. And Dolores had believed in him once. 
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She did so no longer. He made up his mind 
that he would go to her and ask her humbly— 
why? Ask her wherein he had failed, wherein 
lay his lack. 

After all, of all the people in the world, they 
had been closest to each other; they had known 
each other best. It was a pity, he mused som- 
berly, that they had to grow up. If only they 
could have kept things as they had been in 
their little romantic world, which had spun to 
the tempo of a spring wind, which had been 
arched over by a blue sky, which had been in 
stinct with the perfume of opening blossoms! 

But they had run away from it, 
they took it with them. They had run away 
from bondage and found themselves. still 
bound. They had loved, they had married; it 
was over. 

But he could go to her, couldn’t he, and 
say “Let us be friends’? 

A few days later, he found simultancously 
the time and the courage. He walked into the 
tea-shop and went to the desk. A thin blonde 
girl sat there, one knee under her, frowning at 
some accounts. She looked up as he came in. 
It was early in the morning; the first luncheon 
guests had not arrived. 

He recognized her as the girl called “ 
whom Hodge 
house. 

“I’m Peter Comstock,” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

She regarded him thoughtfully. Why 
he here? She owed nothing to Dolores, was 
jealous of her, perhaps. But she was wary by 
nature and very close-mouthed. 

“T wanted to speak to—to Dolores,” he said, 
finding, to his annoyance, that he flushed and 
stammered under her indifferent stare. 

“She’s South. She and my aunt left a few 
days ago—for Florida.” 


thinking 


Lucie, 
Meadows had brought to the 


he said. 


was 


“Florida!” His jaw dropped comically. 
“But she didn’t let me know hadn't 
heard ” he floundered. 

Lucie smiled slightly. “I believe she in- 


formed her lawyer,” she said, delicately mali- 
cious. 

After that there was nothing he could say or 
ask. He thanked the girl and walked out. 

Florida! 

Dull anger woke within him. Not that he 
cared where she went or what she did! But she 
might have told him, Afterall, he was still her 
husband. No word had reached him that the 
papers necessary to seal their legal separation 
had been signed. 

He stood on the curb, 
len small boy, 
stone. 

Florida! She could go off, then, for a good 
time, and he could stay at home and slave him- 
self sick. He hated his work, he hated New 
York, he hated everything. 

As he stood there, irresolute, wondering if 
he should go to Gaines and demand to know 
what he knew of this inexplicable flight, he 
remembered that once he and Dolores had 
planned to go South—some day—when their 
ship came in—together . 

Well, their ship had come in. . 
rocks. 


a sul- 


kicked at it like 


stubbing his toes against the 


. upon the 


(To be continued) 
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years I bought many a_ hundred-thousand- 
dollars’ worth of printing from Charlie 
Schweinler and got an engraved Christmas 
card from him every smiling Yuletide, but I 
never made another complaint—in person! 

Finley Peter Dunne, at the height of the 
Dooley fever; same shape as Lewis, but already 
beginning to lose it; a red-faced, beady-eyed 
Irishman—not unlike his favorite character, ex 
cept that he was better dressed and stood on 
the other side of the brass rail. 


Bob Collier, 
magi izine man; 


son of old Peter Collier, th 
red as Dunne, but harder; fond 
of sports—and sport. I saw him later many 4 
time in his office on the roof of the Collier 
Building; and last in the stern of a red canoe on 
the placid waters of Little Moose. 

Price Collier, aristocrat, sportsman, adven 
turer, explorer, master of the hounds; bronzed 
face and brilliant eyes; sharply-cropped black 
mustache; lithe, youthful body; cut clean like 4 
human diamond 
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Walter J. Travis, champion of the world, 
rand old man of golf, the first American to 
win the British championship; modest, almost 
bashful—everything that Walter Hagen is not, 
and. some things that Walter is. 

Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, a pale, slightly 
stooping, ge ntle young man; gaiety in his voice, 
tragedy in his eyes. 

William B. Thomas—We had many Thom- 
ases on our list—among them E. R., the famous 
horseman—but none so welcome as W. B. He 

was reputed to be “the angel of the show,” and 
every time he stepped through the office door- 
way, the whole staff breathed more regularly, 
He was a big, round-faced sugar manufacturer 
from up Boston way. In these irreverent days, 
the stenographers would have called him their 
“heavy sugar daddy,” but in those grim times, 
we all called him “Mr. Thomas” and praised 
God that we could eat once more. 


At the Outlook Office 

Emest Thompson Seton—Seton Thompson 
he was then—a musicianly man, bushy and 
mustachioed, whose eyes burned so brightly 
they threatened to set fire to the wood- 
work, 

Buffalo Bill, with Annie Oakley; a beautiful 
red-and-gray old man, with a skin like a new- 
born babe’s; and a straight-browed, boyish- 
formed, quiet littke woman who might have 
been the alto of the home-town choir. 

Stewart Edward White, fresh from “The 
Blazed Trail,” handsome as movie heroes used 
to be before the Italian “renaissance”; tall, 
slim, pink, and unspoiled. 

Colonel William A. Mann, proprietor of 
Town Topics, who looked as Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow might have looked if he had 
gone in for society snooping and had worn a 
red tie. 

John Fox, Jr., young and pathetically suc- 
cessful; uncertain, groping, dissatisfied; as 
lonesome as his famous pine tree, and almost as 
tall. 

John Philip Sousa, stalwart, bustling, as un- 
like a musician as any man I ever saw. But 
how he could write a march! And how he could 
play it! And how durable he is! 

Homer Davenport—I never think of Daven, 
port—a big, rangy, rough-hewn man with 
lunging shoulders—without recalling Bob 
Davis's story of the front-page design Homer 
made for a special Chinatown number of “Old 
Man” de Young’s paper in San Francisco. The 
Chinese were heavy advertisers, and the decor- 
ation was intended to please them. But it 
didn’t—because Homer had “lifted” it from 
an elaborately inscribed sign he had found on a 
vacant lot in Chinatown, the significance of 
which, to any one who could read Chinese, was 
that here was a spot where garbage could be 
safely and appropriately dumped! 

Homer Davenport is dead, and so is de 
Young, but Bob Davis is still what he has 
always been: America’s leading raconteur. I 
have sat in on many a confab where Bob and 
Irvin Cobb and Montague Glass, all masters 
of the short story, have rotated in glee for 
hours on end; and I hereby award the wreath 
of ‘ ‘jokesmith laureate” to the rotund Robert. 
He can tell a darky story as colorfully as Cobb 
can, and a Jewish story as naturally as Glass 
does, and he can tell more stories of more 
different kinds more wittily than any other 
man I have ever known. Between laughs he 
annoys himself by editing the Munsey publi- 
cations. Which reminds me that the last time 
I saw Bob Davis was two years ago, December, 
on the terrace of Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. 
He was with Sam Blythe, and they were going 
around the world. 

“Unless,” said Davis, “I get a cable from 
Munsey te lling me to come home.” 

He went into the hotel lobby. 

was waiting for him. 
dead! 

We have a good man in Dr. 
Howell at the legation in Cairo. 


cable 
was 


The 
Frank Munsey 


J. Morton 
1 know be- 
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cause he persuaded the British government and 
the Egyptian government and Mr. Howard 
Carter—who is above all governments—to let 
me into the sacred precincts of Tutankahmen’s 
tomb. Also, because he served the following 
convincingly American breakfast: 

Melon 

Strawberries (And, not Or) 

Ham and Eggs 

Beefsteak 

Fried Potatoes 

Green Peas 

Corn Bread 

Cream of Tartar Biscuits 

Buckwheat Cakes with Maple Sirup 

Coffee with Cream 

Dr. Howell comes from Ohio, which always 
was a good breakfast state. I remember that 
Mrs. Vic Donahey, wife of the desk-pounding 
governor out there, once stayed my morning 
hunger with fruit and cereal and bacon and 
eggs and two kinds of buns and home-made 
sausage. I learned afterward that the burly 
black man who served my coffee was a second 
degree murderer from the state prison. Vic was 
full of little surprises like that. He may some 
day be President! 

Governors’ wives are invariably good house- 
keepers. I had tea one day with Mrs. Smith 
in Albany, and memorialized the occasion by 
eating ten of her chicken sandwiches. It was 
Friday—so I had all the chicken that the Smith 
family couldn’t eat! Mrs. Pinchot sat me down 
to a roaring steak one night in Harrisburg 
after she and Gifford and little Giffy and 
Bumble, the Dog, and I had tramped for miles 
over the Pennsylvania stubble, and Gifford had 
fallen out of a canoe into the icy waters of 
Yellow Breeches Creek. The Governor was 



























dieting to get fat, and the Governess was diet- | 


ing to get thin, and Giffy was too young to eat 
steak, and Bumble wasn’t allowed to, so I ate 
nearly four dollars’ worth. 

Mrs. Ritchie, mother of Maryland’s hand- 
some young executive, gave me a regular 
Southern dinner, with a side-dish of pigs 
knuckles “because Albert likes them.” The 
Silzers of New Jersey filled me with roast 
turkey in the hospitable dining-room of 
Woogrow Wilson’s ‘Little White House” 
Sea Girt. Mrs. Jake Preus of Minnesota ac- 
companied her dinner invitation with the 


at | 


yromise—and the fragrance!—of the sausages | 
£ 


she was frying on her kitchen stove. Even 
bachelor governors have done well by me: 
Percy Baxter’s Mrs. Mullett, in the old James 
G. Blaine mansion at Augusta, crowded my 
luncheon plate with many helpings of cold 
lamb; and Nestos of North Dakota, finding me 
down with the grippe in a hotel room in Fargo, 
persuaded me to take medicine! 

I have never eaten a meal with the governor 


of California, but if I ever do, I hope his wife | 


will serve me sandabs. 
this George Young, 
swim, it wouldn’t take twenty-five thousand 
dollars to get me into the Pacific sea. A 
breakfast of Catalina sandabs would be prize 
enough for me. 


In California 
There are other good things in California. 
Among them, Vollmer. He’s a policeman. Also 
a professor. Half the time he lectures to the 
students at Berkeley on crime, and the other 
half he shows the citizens of Berkeley how to 
prevent it. He is the most famous cop in the | 


world, and one of the most famous criminolo- | 


gists: an iron-gray man who saw service in the 
Philippines under Black Jack Pershing. He 
was in Los Angeles for two years as Chief of 
Police, and he made a great record, but it will 
take more than a soldier and a college profes- 
sor to clean up that town. Vollmer told me 
that Hollywood was, by comparison, ‘‘a Sun 
day-school suburb!” 

I don’t know about that: no Sunday school 
I ever went to could produce so many pretty 
girls. I have seen them everywhere, these 


If I were as strong as | 
who won the Catalina | 


YOUR FAVORITE 


CHINESE DISH 
now easily made at home 


LaChoy imported Chinese ingredients 
bring to your table a whole new range 
of tempting oriental dishes. 


Whatever your choice—Chop Suey, crisp 
Chow Mein or savory Egg Foo Yong— 
these and many others can be made rightin 
your own kitchen. 


For plain Chop Suey, simply order a bottle 
of LaChoy Chinese Sauce and a can or two 
of LaChoy Sprouts from your grocer. Add 
meats and fresh vegetables of your own 
selection. For Chow Mein, use LaChoy 
Chow Mein Noodles. You'll find the re- 
cipe on the label. 
































Fancier Chop Sueys 
may be made by add- 
ing Water Chestnuts, 
Bamboo Shoots and 
Chinese Mushrooms. 


The LaChoy Book of 
Recipes, containing 
40 Chinese dishes, is 
sent free on request. 
See coupon below. 





LaCHOY FOOD PRODUCTS, INC. 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


AChor 


Chinese Soy Sauce--Chow Mem 
Noodles—Sprouts— Bamboo 
Shoots—Sub Kum— Water Chest- 
nuts— Brown Sauce—Kumquats. 





In this handy assortment 
package is every needed 
Chinese imere ient for 
mays real Chop Suey 
and Chow Mein. Atyour 
Grocer's or sent you 
direct for $1. ($1.25 West 
of the Rockies and in 
Canada.) 





FREE BOOK OF GENUINE 
CHINESE RECIPES 

Fill in and mail this coupon for LaChoy Book of 
Chinese recipes, with 40 tempting dishes. Write to 


! | 
| 
| 
| LaChoy Food Products, Michigan. | 
| 
| 
| 








Inc., Detroit, 
| 
Address —_ neti 
City — State = 
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ee Wk sete, 
BRIDGE SET 

Breath-taking Beauty! Quality! 
Chinese red, decorated, folding 
bridge set, with Boy and Dragon 
design in rich oriental colors—a de- 
light to the heart of every hostess. 

Dainty loveliness in every line, 
yet strong and comfortable, con- 
venient and long lived. Set folds 
into a carton that slips into any closet. 
Bentwood, round cornered; upholstered 
seats; decorated leatherette top; two conven- 
ient ash trays furnished. Tell “him” you 
want this for Christmas! 


THIS rostered 


ues 


To 
Louis Resreteer & Sons, 
4347 Wall Street Date 
Fort Wayne. Indiana 

Send me folder about the Mandarin Bridge Set 
tell me where | can buy it, and the price 


Name__ 











——e Address 
My Dealer is— 
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And now —a thing of beauty! 


It takes the waste basket out 
from under the table and be- 
hind the door and makes it e 
definite part of the home fur- 
nishings. A waste basket for 
every room in the dainty new 
homeV ul-Cot; colors toharmon- 
ize with every scheme of inte- 
rior decoration. It is a little 
sister to the famous business 
ul-Cot — built in the same 
sturdy manner; light as ea 
feather, yet super-strong; 
solid at sides and bottom. At 
stationery, housefurnishingand 
department stores. 


VUL-COT 


~ the national wastebasket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Wilmington, Del. 








Quick to stick—mends celluloid 
toys, furniture, leather goods 
bric-a-brac, etc. 1c and l5c sizes 
Sold by 10c stores. Hardware 

and Grocery Sto 

mail In tube and in bottles 
MeCermick & Co., Baltimore, Hd. 


The Candy Business is the « 

the little fellow has the big f+ 
taee. Turn your KITCHE Ni in 
shop and +tartmaking a handsome inc 
he very first day 
Capital 


any mow rich star 
e Seerets taught by a mon 
9 big success himself. We 
h FREE BOOK explains 
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People 


celluloid beauties, not only in California, but all 
| over the world: 

Dorothy Gish, demure and school-girly—in 
a plain gray tailored suit and a plain gray felt 
hat—poring over her Baedeker on the boat 
train to Paris. 

Mae Murray: first, in Vernon Castle’s old 
“Sans Souci,”’ a solo dancer, and a good one; 
last, on the Metro lot in Hollywood, a blonde 
picture, and a pretty one. 

Alice Joyce, big-eyed and ivory-white, best 
dressed of movie actresses, with her buxom 
young husband, James Regan, Jr., eating 
caviar at Ciro’s in Paris. 

Justine Johnstone—years ago, in a: com- 
mercial photographer’s studio—posed with 
an armful of magazine premiums, mostly 
aluminum kitchen ware. I gave her five dollars 
for the job. 

Norma Talmadge—first, -with Eugene 
O’Brien in the dining-room of the Hotel Algon- 
quin in New York; last, with her husband and 
pinochle instructor, Joseph M. Schenck, at a 
wall table in the Café de Paris. 

Ruth Roland, fragile heroine of a dozen 

movie serials, in my New York office, looking 
for a job. That was ten years ago. Today, 
|she builds apartment houses and owns whole 
}suburban developments. She is the richest 
| woman in Hollywood. 
Blanche Sweet, looking like one of Louise 
Alcott’s “Little W omen,” dining every night 
| with Marshall Neilan, her Laurie-like husband, 
in a quiet corner of the Ambassador. 

Nita Naldi, glowing beauty and delightful 
villainess; inseparable companion of Rudolph 
Valentino and the latter’s wife, Winifred 
Hudnut; making merry with a gay party in 
“The Black Hole of Calcutta” on the Rue 
Danou. 

Shirley Mason, Viola Dana’s little sister. 
I found her doing “‘child stuff” at Mr. Edison’s 
old studio in the Bronx. Within a week she 
had her first grown-up part, her first grown-up 
salary, her first grown-up gown—and her new 
name. 

Estelle Taylor, splendid creature, dark skin, 
darker hair, darkest eyes; magnificently alive; 
dancing with her husband, Jack Dempsey, in 
the Cocoanut Grove at Los Angeles. 

Marie Doro, all eyes and bashfulness, hurry- 
ing from tea at James M. Barrie’s, to dine with 
Herbert Brenon and Campbell Stuart at the 
Carlton in London. 

The movies are finding themselves. They 
don’t always know, yet, what they want, but 
they know what they don’t want. And they 
have learned it by the way that sticks—experi- 
ence. Douglas Fairbanks told me years ago 


| that the reason he would succeed in the movies, 


and George Cohan, whom Doug called a much 
better actor. would not, was as simple as the 
four-minute rule for eggs. 

‘“‘Ceorge is a ‘heel actor,’ ”’ explained Doug. 
“He stands in one place and gets his effects 
without moving. I move all the time, back- 
ward and forward, down and up. I’m a movie 
actor!” 

Douglas was right. He was, and is, a movie 
actor—the best of the entire lot. And no one 
will know, until he reaches the end of his long 
string of spectacular productions, the gamble 
which this enthusiastic young man i been 
willing to take in the name of art. Many 
motion picture producers risk millions of other 
people’s money. Douglas Fairbanks risks his 
own. And he does it gaily. 


Where Britain Rules the Waves 





I should like to read Douglas Fairbanks’ 
story—his true story—written by himself. But 
I dare say he never will write it. I can almost 
hear him repeating what the Prince of Wales 
said, when I tried to get him to write the story 
of his adventures around the world, 

“The only interesting things about me are 
things that can’t be told.” 

The Prince is a wonder at getting publicity 


—and avoiding it. No man has ever been » 
pursued for details of his private life, and fey 
men have shown themselves so skilful in with. 
holding them. But whenever he is c caught in 
one of his unprincely, though often innocent, 
indiscretions, he meets the charge with a boyish 
frankness that is totally disarming. One year, 
when I was in London, Beatrice Lillie—Lady 
Peel she is now—was singing that gorgeously 
funny song, “The Girls of the Old Brigade,” 
The Prince liked the song. Maybe he liked the 
singer. Most healthy human beings do! But, 
be that as it may, he went to the Nine o ’Clock 
Review fifteen times in noticeably rapid suc. 
cession. 

The Prince didn’t deny the attraction. 

“Yes ’ he said, “I love Beatrice Lillie in that 
old gow n.” 

“Why the old gown?”’ some one asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “she reminds me of 
somebody I love even more.” 

“W ho’s that, your Highness?” 

“My grandmother!” 

There are many other important personages 
in the theatrical world, whose names never 
appear on the billboards. One who has done 
a great deal for the movies is Elisabeth Mar- 
bury—not by acting in them, although there is 
reason to believe that she would have proved 
unforgettably pictorial!—but _by persuading 
her writer friends to “go West.” Miss Marbury 
is, for lack of more exact terms, a character, 
There she sits, and the whole literary world 
comes to her with a hat in one hand and a letter 
of introduction in the other. She doesn’t care 
much for society with a big S, but she and her 
friends, Anne Morgan and E Isie de Wolfe, now 
Lady Mendl, have by their example created the 
fashionable Sutton Place colony in New York. 

Duty rather than desire has taken her into 
politics, where she has become a recognized 
leader of the Democratic party. Her picture is 
prominently displayed at the present time in 
the Executive Mansion at Albany. 

“There’s a good friend of mine,” 
indicating the photograph. 

“Mine, too,” replied the Governor. “We 
think a lot of Bessie!” 


I said, 


Miss Marbury as Literary Ambassador 

But it is as liaison officer between Broadway 
and Parnassus that Elisabeth Marbury has 
won her most notable success. Two winters 
ago I ran across her in the lobby of the St. 
Regis Hotel, holding hands with an almost 
tearful young woman, who looked as if she was 
about to pack her trunk and go right back to 
Walnut Street, Brookline. 

“Come here,” called Miss Marbury in her 
deep, gruff voice, ‘and tell this young person 
that it takes patience to get a good motion 
picture produced.” 

In my youth and in the movies’ youth, I 
had written some forty-odd scenarios without 
getting one really good production—so I was 
able to give just the evidence Miss Marbury 
needed: it did take patience. And “Bessie 
fortunately had it! The discouraged young 
woman was Olive I‘iggins Prouty. And the 
picture was that huge success, “Stella Dallas! 

Miss Marbury told me of a similar exper- 
ence she once had with an English author, who 
had achieved a considerable reputation with 
his books, but had failed utterly in his attempts 
to get a hearing on the stage. He had in his 
hand seven slips of pink paper, on each of which 
he had typed an idea for a play. He passed 
them to her one at a time, until he had sub- 
mitted six; and as she shook her head sadly 
for the sixth time, he thrust the seventh slip 
into his coat pocket and reached for his hat. 

“You have another idea,” suggested Miss 
Marbury, trying to be kind. 

“It’s no good!” replied the discouraged 
author. “You wouldn’t even look at it. 

But she did. The man in this case wa 
Jerome K. Jerome. And the play was “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back!” 


(To be continued) 
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The Road of the Glorious Leyendas 


(Continued from page 22) 


if he must lose his life to attain it? And yet— 
his hungry ambition yearned for the godly title 
that might be his. Imperiously he commanded 
the torch; imperiously he plunged it deep into 
the dry and crackling branches. 

The flames leaped up like awakened warriors; 
hot was their breath, furious their dancing. 
And the watching throng knelt in humble ador- 
ation, their hands uplifted in mute farewell. 

This was the moment for sacrifice! And yet 
the lordly Tecuzatl delayed. Once, twice, yea, 
tarice he ran forward to throw himself into the 
jierce-whirling flames. But when the licking 
tongues reached out and caught at his quetzal 
plumes, when the belching flames seared his 
outstretched arms, he cowered away from the 
awful glare. And the murmurs of the multi- 
tude swelled up in a wave of scorn. 

put ia fury cried out the lord Tecuzatl: ‘Nay, 
mock me not, ye whose bodies are scatheless! 
Come to the altar, whoever desires; let him who 
is fearless give himself to the fire!’’ 

Butno man moved. [or the flames were hot. 
Like savage arms they clutched at the sky. 

Then there came the sound of young girls 
singing, the rhythmic chiming of ceremonial 
bells. And upon the summit of the lesser pyra- 
mid a clear white flame leaped up from the 
altar. Beside it stood Nanotzin with arms up- 
raised, his feather cloak falling back from his 
shoulders, the quetzal plumes of his ceremonial 
headdress cascading in shimmering waves of 
light. The watching throng saw his upturned 
face, calm and still as the face of a god. And 
then, as an eagle dives from a cliff on swift and 
effortless wings, so Nanotzin flung himself into 
the heart of the roaring, leaping flames. 

For an instant they saw the confusion and 
writhing of twisting spirals of crimson sparks. 
\nd then it seemed that the fierce flames died, 
sucked into a vortex of golden light. Golden 
light that swelled into brightness unbearable, 
that dissolved the darkness and woke the 
world into splendor. A light so blinding, so 
shattering bright, that no man could look upon 
its glory. And when at last their eyes could 
bear the radiance and they dared to look again 
at the sky, a glowing globe of eternal fire 
shed its life-giving rays from the heart of the 
heavens! 

Now the multitude cried as with one voice, 
“Nanotzin, Lord of Day!” 

They fell upon their faces worshiping. The 
ar was filled with their joyous acclaim. 


ECUZATL stood shielding his blinded eyes. 

In his proud heart shame and fury were 

gnawing. “Behold!” he cried out. “I, too, 
make the sacrifice! I, too, shall be lifted into 
the sky!”’ 
_ Sosaying, he flung himself gasping and chok- 
ing into the crackling arms of the flames. But 
lo, the fire burned suddenly low; it died away 
in a bluish haze. 

Tecutazl cried out as one in torment: “My 
blood isdrawn from me! My flesh and bones 
are frozen!” 

They saw his face turn ghastly white; his 
body shriveled and shrank into a tiny shadow. 
Che earth shook with fierce and awful violence; 
there came a noise as of something hurtling 
sirough space. When the terror-smitten people 
gazed again, the altar was empty of flames and 
ashes. But high above, in the golden-rayed 
sky, a pale blot of light shone wan and cold. 

And so stand these pyramids of a bygone 
age, towering above a city that used to be. 
Che tallest still bears its ancient name, “Pyra 
mide del Sol,” in honor of the purpose of its 
trection. Beside it, the ‘“Pyramide de la Luna” 
is dwarfed by its greater grandeur. 

But Nanotzin, who built it, is Lord of the 
Day, giver of light and beauty and warmth. 
And the lordly Tecuzatl who sought in his 
lly to cheat and bribe the gods—he is Lord 
ot the Night for a little space. Sometimes 
toward the earth he turns his pallid visage, 
§azing down on the country that once he ruled. 


fo 


Then, overwhelmed by a bitter knowledge of | 


the uselessness of pride, he turns his face to the 
shadows again and hides himself in the darkness. 

The stars, so say the peons upon the Road 
of the Glorious Leyendas, are sparks from the 
fires that were kindled that night when the sun 
and the moon were born. The Milky Way is 
the feather cloak that was upon Nanotzin’s 
shoulders. The Southern Cross is the head 
dress of the sacred quetzal feathers. 


OW come farther along this ancient high 
way past the fields of green maguey. In 
this thorny plant lies the curse of a nation 
and a legend whose basis is truthful. From 
the thick, green stalks comes a milky-white 
juice, smooth and sweet when freshly drawn, 
but sour and stinging when distilled, and 
potent with deadly poison. These peons, whose 
faces are scarred with machele wounds induced 
by the violence of pulque, they will tell you 
with a drunken grin, “The pulque is a gift of 
the gods!” But those more thoughtful, and who 
know the legend of how Xochitl, the Flower, 
brought the drink to an emperor, remember, 
too, the ancient warning, 

“The Son of the Maguey shall destroy the 
nation'” 

The tradition tells of Tizoc, the mighty, who 
ruled over Mexitli in times gone by. A proud, 
fierce warrior was Tizoc, the Emperor, and he 
pushed the boundaries of his kingdom to the 
east and the west, to the north and the south, 
and his name was spoken in fear and awe. 

An unbroken thread of many centuries was 
the dynasty Tizoc ruled. And the strongest 
wish of his kingly heart was to keep unraveled 
the royal line. So he took for his Empress the 
daughter of a king whose lands were equal in 
size to his own. He loved her not. Nor was he 
faithful. For a pretty face could make dizzy 
the brain that was ruthless in warfare and stern 
in peace. 

In the months that passed, the dreams of the 
I:mperor were troubled by a warning voice, as if 
a god were speaking through his sleep, 

“QO King, beware of the Son of the Maguey!”’ 

Nowhere in his kingdom could he find such a 
man. And yet the god’s warning voice came 
again and again: 

“Beware the Son of the Maguey! He shall 
destroy thy power; he shall ruin the nation!” 

Deeply was the Emperor troubled. Precious 
offerings he made to the gods. But no other 
voice came out of the stillness, no sign offered 
help or explanation. 

Now, there lived in the humble outskirts of 
the capital, an old man of lowly parentage 
who was consumed with envy of the rich and 
powerful, whose poverty was made more 
miserable by the sight of the nobles borne past 
in their litters, their bodies agleam with golden 
ornaments. His sole possession was a lovely 
daughter whose name, Xochitl, the Flower, 
was well bestowed. So rare was her beauty 
that it transcended the squalid ugliness of her 
surroundings. Many were the suitors who 
clamored for her hand in marriage. But the 
avaricious old man, her father, refusing all 
those who came, said to himself, 

“Some noble of the Emoperor’s court will 
presently hear of her beauty, and I shall sell 
her for a price much higher than these pelados 
can pay!” 

Xochitl, the Flower, shared none of the envy 
with which her father’s heart was cursed 
Happy was she in her simple life, carrying 
water from the stream in an earthen olla 
weaving coarse white garments and mats of 
fiber, and ministering to the wants of her father 

Upon a day in spring the old man went forth 
sullenly, muttering of his lot and the wretched 
ness of poverty. Almost was he minded to 
sell his daughter to a suitor whose offering, 
though small, had been tempting. Sullenly 
he hacked at a thorny maguey, from whose 
fiber rope and garments could be made. And 
chopping thus, with his long sharp machete, he 
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cultured,” they think. So you really have no way 
of telling when your English offends others. 
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The Road of the Glorious Leyendas 


struck the innermost, heart of the plant. 

The long, jagged spines toppled outward 
toward him, and the thick white juice welled 
up from the wound. Then he saw that it ran 
in a misty stream; it boiled up like water upon 
a hot fire. It rose from the center of the severed 
spines; it formed in a whirling, nebulous cloud. 

Paralyzed with fear stood the stunned viejo. 
And a voice came out of the cloud’s misty 
heart: 

“Thanks, friend, 
long imprisonment. 


thou hast freed me from 

I am the Spirit of the 
Maguey! I was made captive here by a jealous 
god. And thou, if thou wilt do my bidding, 
shall reap a reward greater than thy wildest 
dreams could fashion—I will make thee a lord 
in the land of Mexitli. I will make thee second 
in rank to Tizoc, the Emperor, himself. And 
I shall have a fitting revenge upon the god 
who sought to destroy my power. For he is 
the god who speaks in dreams to the Emperor 
he is the guardian of the land of Mexitli. Only 
follow my commands, thou trembling viejo, 
and thy daughter shal] bring to thee a dowry 
greater than any lord of the court could pay 
thee!” 

Filled with terror, yet fascinated, the old 
man ventured a quavering whine. “Command 
me, O great and beneficent spirit. I shall 
humbly follow thy smallest instruction!” 

“Then take thy gourd and dip up the liquid 
that runs like milk-white blood from the 
freshly-cut stalks. From this thou shalt distil 
a liquor, the secret of which thou shalt closely 
guard. Then robe thy daughter in her fairest 
garments and send it by her hands to the king. 
And after that, mark me well, O viejo, give her 
to no man save in marriage!” 


OW, in the month of the Burning Spear the 
king’s chamberlain announced that an un- 
known maiden of astonishing beauty came 
with a secret gift for the Emperor. In a cov- 
ered jicara or gourd she bore it, and to no man 
Tizoc, the Emperor, bade 
them admit her, for he was weary with the 
cares of state. 

And so, into the mighty king’s presence, 
came Xochitl, the Flower, like a rainbow of 
Her skin was the waxen white of 
her mouth was as red as pome- 
granate stain. Her eyes were deep pools of 
unfathomable lure; her hair was like a dark 
drifting cloud. Crimson flowers made a crown 
for her brow and fell in a cascade of barbaric 
beauty through the thick, black tresses that 
touched her feet, and over the soft, white curve 
of her breast. Her garment was cunningly, 
gorgeously woven, aflame with the colors of 
sunset and jungle. And in her outstretched 
hands she bore a carved jicara covered with 
sweet-scented mamay petals. 

Slowly she came with soft, hesitant grace, 
and the Emperor watched her with dilating 
As in a dream he heard her low, stam 
mering words; as in a dream he saw her knee] 
before him. 

“OQ Lord of the Empire, deign to pardon 
my ‘Pe li my father sends thee this gift, a 
secret of the gods. He humbly begs thee to 
touch to thy lips this liquor which no man 
hath ever tasted before.” 

From her hands the Emperor took the carved 
jicara, but his gaze was still on her crimsoning 
lace. 

“Sweet indeed is the liquor mine eyes are 
drinking, Can this milk-white fluid give my 
heart more pleasure?” 

So saying he drank, first slowly, then deeply. 
\nd it seemed as if honeyed fire passed from 
his lips to his brain. Lovely before the maid 
had been. But now she seemed like a radiant 
goddess. A burning desire went through all 
his body; he scarce could shape the words to 
his lips. 

“Thou, who bringest enchantment and 
yeauty, give me thy name, so that I can place 
it deep in the casket of my heart, to treasure it 
there as my choicest jewel!” 


eyes. 


“I am Xochitl, the Flower,” she answered 
him, her eyes downcast and confused. 

“Thou art the flower I shall plant in my sou]: 
thou art the flower whose perfume I must 
breathe. Ah, fairest one, daughter of sunlight 
and fragrance, give me thy lips, for my heart 
is athirst!”’ 

Passionate, incoherent words. Dazed for ap 
instant the maiden stood. And then, as he 
reached out his hand to touch her, she fled 
from the chamber with a frightened cry. 

Strange indeed was the madness of love that 

came thus upon the Emperor. The thought of 
the maiden was a scourge in his heart. Night 
and day her enchanting image possessed him, 
At first, he sought to buy her as a chattel from 
the avaricious old man, her father. But the 
viejo, remembering well the command, refused 
every price—but one. 

“O mighty ruler of the realm,’ he whined, 
“the girl is all that remains to my shredding 
years. I love her tenderly, my lord; her virtue 
is like a shining garment. It is not in the 
heart of a doting father to send her from her 
humble home save in worthy and honorable 
marriage—and this, Lord, thou canst not offer,” 

Furious, the Emperor thought at first to 
slay the audacious dotard and take the maid 
by force to his palace. But—stern were the 
laws of strict morality that he himself had 
made. Not lightly could he flout the customs 
of his country and his sires. Then, too, the 
subtle poison of the newly discovered liquor 
was in his veins and in his will. He who was 
Emperor of far dominions was no longer mas- 
ter, but slave. 

Reckless at last, he planned’ a monstrous 
thing—to put away the wife he had chosen. 
He would send the Empress back to her father 
on the pretext that she had displeased him. 
Well he knew that chaos must follow, that the 
land would run red with needless warfare. 
Yet such was the madness of Tizoc, the Em- 
peror, that no thought of honor or justice could 
stay him. Such was the madness of Tizoc, the 
Emperor, that no man dared lift his voice 
against him. 

And so on a day of ominous storm, the land 
of Mexitli was tense with horror. For the 
proud, dark woman who had been the Empress 
went forth from the lordly terraced palace 
like a slave in disgrace, driven out into the tem 
pest, she who was a king’s own daughter. And 
that day the fires in the temples died; a quaking 
shook the War God’s altar. Woe for the lana 
when vengeance should follow! A _ blighting 
curse had been laid upon it. 

But Tizoc, the Emperor, was drunk with 
rapture. He feared not the storm, nor the 
wrath of the gods. For Xochitl, the Flower, 
was his at last. Xochitl, the Flower, was 
Xochitl, the Empress! 


H, THE jeweled robes that Xochit] wore— 
she whose garment had been a coarse white 
manta! The feathered cloaks of exquisite 
weave, the plumes brought from lands of the 
misty south. Yet she never smiled, for all her 
grandeur. Deep and unfathomable still were 
her eyes. But when she looked at the old man, 
her father, it was like the brooding of a death- 
laden storm. He tasted now the sweetness of 
power, this tottering viejo who served an evil 
spirit. He was second in rank to the Emperor 
himself; he was fawned upon by the drunken 
lords. 

The court seethed with riot and debauchery, 
for the milk-white liquor was potent with ruin. 
But the Emperor dwelt in a glamourous dream. 
His world, his life, was the love of Xochitl. 

In time the Empress gave birth to a child. 
And that day she smiled, a new, tender smile, 
as the tiny brown body lay close to her breast. 
But Tizoc, the Emperor, hastening in joy to 
her couch, gave a cry of fear as he bent o’er the 
babe. For upon its ‘shoulder there was a blem 
ish—the imprint of a thorny plant. And there 
came in a rush the god’s ancient warning, 

“Beware of the Son of the Maguey!” 





“This is he who would destroy my kingdom,” ! 
he cried, “for this child is truly the son of the 
maguey! Nay, he is cursed, and he brings me a | 
curse! He must be destroyed to save a nation’s 


ture! 

Xochitl, the Flower, stared up into his face 
with eyes that widened like pools overflowing. 

“Thou wouldst slay this child—thy son— 
and mine?” 

“T must! 
peror cried. ‘ ; 

“Leave me, I pray thee.”’ Her lips were 
white. “Let me know an hour of joy before 
thy will destroys it!” 

‘And, obedient as ever to her lightest wish, 
the Emperor left her alone with the child. 

One heartbroken cry was wrenched from her 
lips. And as if in answer to the wordless 
appeal, she was aware that a misty form was 
standing beside the couch where the Emperor 
had stood. 

“Do not despair,’’ she heard a thick voice 
saying; “this child is under my protection. 
He is the instrument of vengeance against a 
god who sought my ruin. 

“Quickly send thy son by a trusted slave to 
the country wherein thy rival dwells. Give 
him into her hands to be reared as her child- 
fear not, I shall show her the advantage of it. 
And in the place of this babe put the child of a 
slave, who was born this day and who died. 
I shall mark him with the sign of the maguey 
so the Emperor will be satisfied.”’ 

Xochitl, the Empress, quaked with fear. 
Yet she clutched at the hope extended. ‘Thou 


He is cursed!’ the wretched Em- 





dost promise me that my child will live?” 

A burst of shadowy laughter came. “I | 
promise thee that, and more; much more. | 
Thou shalt see him again in his manly estate. 
And if thou wilt, thou shalt call him thy son; | 
he shall recognize thee as his mother.”’ 

Now, in the far land where the dark, proud 
woman had returned to her father’s palace, | 
came a trusted slave in secret to her who had | 
once been Tizoc’s Empress. And said to her: 

“This is the message I bring from one who 
holds power over demons and spirits; curb thy | 
thoughts of vengeance yet awhile, for the 
watch fires burn on every feocalli. Fully is it 
expected in Mexitli that thy father will straight- 
way avenge thee. Therefore take thou this 
child, son of her who displaced thee; an outcast 
he, too, from Tizoc’s false heart. Bring him 
up as thy son; let him be a warrior. And in 
time—this is the promise—he shall avenge 
thee fully!” 


HE years wheeled by in slow procession, 

crushing beneath them the strength of 
Mexitli. The war lords drowsed like bees | 
drunk with honey; the priests forsook the 
altars of the gods. The father of Xochitl, like a 
shriveled black spider, sucked the blood of the 
land that love had slain. And the Emperor, 
sunk into fatuous apathy, lived but for the 
pleasures of the senses. 

Only Xochitl, the Empress, went her calm, 
unmoved way, as lovely, as alluring, as upon 
the long-gone day when she had come like a 
rainbow of spring, bearing a wondrous—and | 
deadly—gift to the King. She asked naught 
of the Emperor for all her power; still were 
her eyes, unsmiling, unfathomable. She was | 
like the moon that moves with the earth yet is | 
never a part of its life. She was like a jewel 
which, though worn on the hand or tossed out 
into the sea, shines with its luster unchanged, | 
undimmed though kingdoms fall and new 
worlds arise. 

_And at last when there came the dreadful 
tidings, “An enemy comes in swarms upon us!” 
sae alone did not pale with terror; she alone 
went her way in stately serenity. 

_ At last the land of Mexitli wakened. But 
it was the awakening of a drunkard. Too long 
had the warriors’ arms been idle; too soft had | 
been the feather couches. Nearer and nearer | 
come the conquering hordes sowing ruin and 
desolation. And the Emperor, he whose man 
hood Was spent, cowered in the palace like a 
trightened slave. 

There came a day when the red fires leaped 
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The Great Imitator 


IDING behinda mask, man'smost 
dangerous enemy strikes in the 
dark, and adds two out of every 

thirteen deaths to his score. 


Just so long as men and women, and 
boys and girls approaching maturity, 
are not taught to recognize the cruelest 
of all foes to health and happiness— 
just so long will many lives be wrecked, 
lives which could have been saved or 
made decently livable. 


Strange as it may seem, tens of thou- 
sands of victims of this insidious disease 
(syphilis) are utterly unaware of the 
fact that they have it and that its ma- 
lignant poison is steadily robbing them 
of health and strength. 


No other disease takes so many forms. 
As it progresses, it may mask as rheu- 
matism, arthritis, physical exhaustion 
and nervous breakdown. It may ap- 
pear to be a form of eye, heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There is 
practically no organic disease which it 
does not simulate. 


It is the imperative duty of each man 
desirous of protecting his own health— 
and more especially the duty of every 
parent anxious to safeguard children— 

to know its direct and indirect results. 
Syphilis is responsible for more misery 
of body and mind than any other dis- 
ease. It destroys flesh and bone. Its 
ulcers leave terrible scars. It attacks 
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It is estimated that more than 12,000,000 
persons in the United States have or at 
some time have had syphilis. 


From 5% to 40% of all the cases in the 
general hospitals of this country are found 
to be suffering — directly or indirectly — 
from this disease. The variance in the 
figures depends upon the character and 
location of the hospital. 


deaths of 200,000 Americans, each year, 
are directly caused by syphilis and asso- 
ciated di But the ds of deaths 
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heart, blood vessels, abdominal organs— 
and most tragic of all are its attacks upon 
brain and spinal cord, the great nerve cen- 
ters, resulting commonly in blindness, 
deafness, locomotor ataxia, paralysis, 
paresis and insanity—a life-long tragedy. 
Because of fear and ignorance, countless 
millions of victims have been wickedly 
imposed upon and hoodwinked by quacks, 
charlatans and worse—insidious black- 
mailers pretending to practice medicine. 


The United States Government took a 
brave step forward during the Great 
War and told our soldiers and sailors 
the truth about this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked or im- 
properly treated. 

It can be cured by competent physicians 
if detected in time and if the patient 
faithfully follows the scientific treat- 
ment prescribed by his doctor. After 
the disease has progressed beyond the 
first stages, cures are less 

certain, but a great deal 

can often be done to help 

chronic sufferers. 


Men and women should 
learn the truth and tell it 
to those dependent upon 
them. It is a_ helpful 
sign that the best edu- 
cators deplore the old 
habit of secrecy and urge 
wide-spread knowledge 
and frank instruction. 


charged to other causes are actually due 
to this disease. 


Hospital and clinic records show that early 
infant mortality can be reduced one-half .. 
by pre-natal treatment of syphilitic in- 
fection. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
co! will gladly mail, free of charge, its 
P — or . : ” 
According to Government statistics, the ooklet, “The Great Imitator’’, 
urged to send for it. 
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! Dignity, beauty, and 
permanent value in 


OAK FLOORS 


Every quality a good floor should have, har- 
monizing with woodwork and furnishings, i in- 
creasing the value of a home for rental or sale. 
Saves housework and promotes 
the health of the family. 

Lay oak over old worn floors 
in your present home, at mod- 
erate cost. 

Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms, 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU 


1232 Builders Building CHICAGO 
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Splendid Income 


Earn 
Enjoy Every Minute of Your Work 
{XCELLENT opportunities open in tea rooms, coffee shops 
motor inns and cafeterias everywhere for Hostesses, Man- 
agers and other well-paid executives 
Previous Experience Unnecessary 
We teach you entire business in your spare time and put you in 


touch with desirable positions, or help you 
room. Lewis Students everywhere are winning success. One 
student writes:—"'On the strength of your recommendation I 
have just been made hostess of the Tea Room at the Cosmos 
Club.” 

Free 44-page Book. “Pouring Tea for Profit,” describes the 
wonderful opportunities open to YOU in this fascinating pro- 
fession 


iouts Tea Room —— ~~ —_ a, Waskinaion, D.C. 


start your own tea 









PURE 
BARBERRY JELLY 
Made from wild barberries and granulated sugar 


xi THE JELLY FROM “DOWN EAST” 
WITH THE OLD FASHIONED TANG 


DELICIOUS 


with wild duck, roast lamb, turkey, etc. 


DISTINCTIVE - TART - APPETIZING 
10 oz. net tumblers—50c, 2 for $1.00. $11.50 per case 
of 2 dozen. Express Prepaip. Order Now while 


supply lasts. Send cash, check or money order to 


GREENLAND BAY FARMS 
PORTSMOUTH NEW HAMPSHIRE 


We are the « nly producers of B 
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| him. 


| doom that was upon him. 






assure thee. 
| | love as a fawn is like to its doe. 
' 

| slay the mother who bore thee, nor the father 











|I was a slave whom thou purchased! 





about the walls of Tenochtitlan. When the 
terrified people ran huddling and screaming 
through the streets of the once mighty city. 
When the clamor and clang of avenging war- 
fare beat down the gates of the palace. When 
Tizoc, the Emperor, weak with age and terror, 
was dragged before the conquering war lord. 

Tall and slim stood the lordly youth who 
had led the invading armies to their bloody 
triumph. And Tizoc felt a cold wind shake 
For the eyes of the Prince were the eyes 
of Xochitl. 

“Who art thou who comes bringing ruin?” 


| he stammered. 


And the young lord haughtily answered: 
“They call me Son of the Maguey. My mother 
was once thy Empress. And because thou 
didst cruelly set her aside, I have come from 
afar to avenge her.” 

Then Tizoc, the Emperor, sought to stay the 
He cried out: “‘Nay, 
they have told thee lies! No son art thou of 
the woman who reared thee; thou art the child 
of my beloved Xochitl! Only let her be brought 
before thee, and her looks will straightway 
For as like art thou to the woman 
Thou wilt not 


who loves thy mother!” 


ESITANT, with frowning brow, the alien 
conqueror stood. In his heart he felt that 


| the king spoke truth, for never had he known a 


sense of kinship with the woman who called him 
her son. 

Imperiously then he bade a slave command 
the presence of Xochitl, the Empress. And 


| when she came with her feather robes trailing, 


with jeweled plumes flaring like flames from 
her brow, the Prince felt his heart leap up 
within him, and an inner voice cried, 

“This is thy mother!” 

Alike they were, as the King had said. The 
aura of one melted into the other. But the 
eyes of Xochitl were stonily cold. Without 
yearning or love she met his young, eager gaze. 

Passionately the Emperor spoke to her. , 

“Xochitl, my beloved, tell this prince that 
he is thy son! Speak to him of the blemish 
upon his shoulder, covered now by that collar 
of emeralds. Tell him that he standeth in the 
presence of his mother—and his sire!”’ 

Slowly Xochitl turned her face to his. Her 
lips wore a frozen smile. “No son had I by 
thee,” she said. ‘Thou liest to save thy life!” 

As though stricken by a savage blow, the 
Emperor gaveacry. ‘“Xochitl! If thou lovest 
me 
“ro 
when didst thou ever ask it of me? 
The 
price was high—thy kingly honor. I came to 
thee through sin and treachery. Dutiful have 
I been, as a slave is faithful. But my love thou 
couldst not buy. Neither canst thou command 
the words that would save thy life—I tell thee 
the Prince is not my son!” 

“Kill him!” in fury cried out the young 
warrior. 

And the hungry blades bit and stabbed 
through the flesh. But the knife that reached 
the heart of the king was not wielded by enemy 
warrior—it was the sudden, wild laugh of 
Xochitl, the Empress—she whose smile all his 
wealth had not bought, but who laughed aloud 
as she saw him die! 

They who treasure the ancient legend say 


But she flung up her hand in fury. 
love thee 





| that sometimes at night, when the moon is 


clear, a woman in trailing feather garments 
comes slowly down this highway. Pale is her 
face and shadowed are her eyes, and she walks 
as one in an unending dream. Those who see 
her are filled with terror, for her coming por- 
tends some dire misfortune. ’Tis said that 
Moctezuma, the Emperor, saw her the night 
the Spaniards came. Again he saw her when 
they sacked his capital and took him into 
shameful captivity. 
And still, they 


say, the sad, pale woman 


The Road of the Glorious Leyendas 


trails down the ancient highway. For th 
curse of the drink she bore to the king stil 
oppresses the land of Mexitli. And until it 
baleful shadow shall lift, the wraith of the up. 
happy Queen shall wander. 


New upon the Road of the Glorious Leyen. 
das comes the languorous glow of sunset, 
The sky is stained with the crimson tracery of 
feathery, gold-tipped clouds. Purple and rog 
hangs the languid haze over the distant City 
of Mexico; upon the mighty pyramids it sets, 
seal of golden light. Upon the fields of thick 
maguey the last light filters redly; it trans. 
forms the old, old highway into a ribbon ¢ 
lustrous scarlet. Upon the hoary old volcano 
whose cone is swathed in snow, and upon the 
lovely Sleeping Woman, the sunset glow de. 
scends. In this golden hour before the twilight 
is come, before the fireflies flicker like tiny 
lanterns tossed about by a summer breeze, 
your heart will most easily attune itself to 
tale of immortal love. A love that was non 
the less glorious because disobedience came 
with it. A love that is perpetuated in the 
snow-sheathed mountains yonder. 

Long, long ago when the world was young, 
the God of Creation found the earth most fair, 
But there was as yet no human life, though 
birds and animals lived and flourished. There. 
fore the God of Creation determined to people 
the earth with a race of beings who should be 
fair of body, noble of mind, and who should 
dwell forever in peace and harmony. 

So he took the flashing rays of the sun, the 
warmth of the earth, the majesty of the sea, 
the strength of the mountains, and the swift- 
ness of lightning, and from them he created a 
human form—man. Then he took the silver 
beams of the moon, the calmness of twilight, 
the fragrance of blossoms, the purity of eternal 
snows, and molded them into the beauty of— 
woman. 

And to these two he gave a lovely valley, 
glowing with flowers that never faded, watered 
by springs forever crystal cool, filled with the 
songs of happy birds. <A _ beautiful hidden 
paradise this place, and into their keeping he 
gave the Garden of Life. 

The one command of the God of Creation 
was that they should not seek to leave the 
home in which he had placed them. Happiness 
and perpetual youth he promised them as long 
as they should obey him. And for their chil- 
dren, and their children’s children, was the 
heritage of the wider world. 

And so, for century upon century, they 
dwelt, the Hombre Sol and the Mujer Luna, he 
who was made of the sun’s bright rays, she 
who was fashioned of silver moonlight. Great 
was their love, great their happiness. And the 
children they bore went out of the valley and 
peopled the world with godly, beautiful men 
and women. 

But alas, there came a time long deferred, 
when the two wearied of their eternal bliss. 
When they chafed at the limitations of the 
Garden of Life; when they longed for the outet 
world that was forbidden. 

Fiery and proud was the Hombre Sol. And 
he cried impetuously to his mate: 

“The God of Creation has made us prisoners 
here because he fears that our power is greater 
than his! Behold, our children go out into the 
world—only we are left confined by these walis. 
Let us leave the garden that is our prison! Let 
us take as our right the world we have peopled!” 

She, ever obedient to the will of her lord, 
murmured, “I shall follow thee wherever thou 
dost lead.” 

And so, from the garden of eternal life, stole 
forth the two in stealth and disobedience. 
But no sooner had their footsteps crossed the 
boundary of the valley than a great whirlwind 
swept down from the sky and caught them up 
in its dark embrace. They were torn apart 
from each other’s arms, flung into space like 
broken twigs. 


And the man cried out: “Where art thou 
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now, my beloved? Stretch out thy arms that 
| may hold thee!” 

The woman’s voice came from far away. 
“J am here, my lord, but I can not reach thee!” 

Suddenly then the turmoil died. The 
Hombre S / felt a burning heat. His eyes were 
blinded with fierce, scorching rays—he was 
imprisoned in the heart of the Sun! The Mujer 
Luna felt a coldness grip her; an icy languor 
crept over her heart. Dead and cold was the 
world about her. Her prison was the heart of 
the Moon 

Now these two who loved each other cried 
out in anguish acyoss the gulf of the sky. 

“My lord, come tu me!” 

“Qh, beloved, I can not!” 

For when he sought to reach her, the cold 
moon sped like a silver chariot over the edge 
of the sky. And when she struggled to go to 
him, the void between them never lessened. 
For the blazing sun hurtled across the heavens 
and dropped into the western darkness. In 
desperation then they lifted up their prayer 
to the powerful God of Creation. 

“Ah, let us go back to the Garden of Life 
where eternal happiness was ours! Forgive 
our disobedience; let us be once more united!” 

But stern was the voice of the disobeyed god. 
“My word is law that can not be broken! Un- 
worthy are ye of the Garden of Life. Yet be- 
cause thou art of eternal substances, I set thee 
free from thy celestial prisons. Search, if ye 
will, for the place thou didst spurn. But sepa 
rately go, and far apart. Never more shall ye 
be united until rebellion has died in thy dis 
obedient hearts!” 

And so the twain went forth in freedom 
but ah, how barren was the boon they were 
granted! Through the windy solitudes of 
space they wandered, forever searching with 
yearning eyes for the garden where flowers 
bloomed eternally and the air was filled with 
the songs of birds. Always the ache of sepa- 
ration, the weariness of restless roaming. 
Always the immutable distance between them, 
the void that no entreaty could lessen. 


T LAST the woman lifted her face as pale as 

the moon, and cried: “Oh, my lord, I grow 
weak with this endless quest. Go thou down 
to earth, where our children dwell; ask of 
them if they will make us welcome. Fain 
would I rest, for I am so tired! In some cool 
grotto | would hide away and sleep!” 

“T hear thy words, and swift will I go!” 
came the vibrant voice of the /Jombre Sol. 

But when he sped down to the earth’s broad 
terrace, the trees caught fire from his blazing 
robes. The mountains burst into sudden 
flame, and the people fled shrieking from the 
red destruction. 

“Ai de mi!” cried the IJombre Sol. “I have 
brought death—I who long for peace!” 

And wherever his flaming footsteps passed, 
the earth belched fire that devoured the land. 

“Nay, let me go!” begged the Mujer Luna. 
“Let me quench this fire that destroys our 
children.” ; 

And like a cold, pale shaft of light she 
dropped down through the clouds of smoke. 
The fire was quenched where her footsteps 
passed. But there came in its stead an awful 
cold. It froze the flowers and shading trees; 
it turned to ice the rivers and lakes. 

Before her coming the people fled in terror. 
\nd peace was at an end in the land. All was 
Chaos, and war, and confusion. For they who 
had lost their pleasant countries invaded the 
‘ands that were yet undestroyed. So, hiding 
their eyes from the turmoil and bloodshed, the 
Hombre Sol and the Wujer Luna went sorrow- 
ing back to their unc nding quest. 

when centuries had come and 

woman lifted her face to the skies. 
reiful, mighty God of Creation, for 
heart has no more rebellion. 1 make 
lor the beautiful garden which we in 
did lose. I ask only that my lord and 
Shall lind peace somewhere together. Let me 
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feel once more his kiss on my lips; let me feel 
once more his presence beside me!” 

“Her prayer is mine,” cried the Hombre Sol. 
“Let us be once more together! In torment, if 
such be thy revengeful wish. I drop my re- 
bellion at thy godly feet!” 

Then spoke the all-wise Lord of Creation, 
and there was pity in his voice. ‘Long hast 
thou suffered, O man made of sunlight, and 
thou, O woman who of moonlight was fash 
ioned. Great was thy sin, great has been thy 
penance. The peace of death I can not give 
thee, for of eternal substances art thou molded. 
But if together thou wouldst be, wilt thou 
relinquish these mortal forms?”’ 

“Ah, willingly, gladly!” sighed the Mujer 
Luna. 

**And Las gladly,” humbly answered the man. 

“Then go forth once more and find a valley 
where all is barren and desolate. Where no 
living thing is seen far or near, where Death 
is lord, and Emptiness queen. If thy love be 
strong enough to bring beauty into this place, 
then I will give thee the gift of peace, and of 
eternal union.” 


NCE more they set forth through lonely 

space, searching now for desolation instead 
of beauty. Over many countries they sped in 
their quest, but always found something of 
life below them. At last she who was like the 
moon’s wan silver gave a cry of gladness min- 
gled with despair. 

“Look, my lord, look far beneath us; surely 
the curse of a god is upon such a land! How 
are we to bring beauty there, we whose foot 
steps have made paths of destruction?” 

The Hombre Sol answered: ‘How that may 
be, I know not. But this is the land where 
Death is emperor. And thither we must go, 
having faith in our love and in the word of the 
Lord of Creation.” 

So saying, he boldly dropped down upon the 
earth. And like a falling star she followed in 
his wake. <A barren expanse was all about 
them, a white sulphurous waste without rock 
or tree. <A fierce wind blew across the un 
hallowed spaces, churning the dust into fan 
tastic shapes. The sun beat down with shrivel 
ing rays. It was, indeed, the Valley of Death. 

Yet suddenly they found no space between 
them. They who had been held so far apart, 
were now welded together in a long embrace, 
heart pressed to heart, voiceless with rapture. 

And as thus they stood, in love reunited, the 
fierce wind became a whispering breeze. The 
barren earth burst into greenness and bloom; 
the heat of the sun became warm and gentle. 
Now the songs of birds lilted into the silence: 
the air was sweet with the perfume of flowers 
A crystal spring bubbled up from the ground; 
there came the drowsy hum of bees. 

And the Mujer Luna turned her pale, bewil 
dered face, gazing at the miracle that had been 
wrought. ‘Look, my lord, there is no desola 
tion here! Surely we are once again in the 
Garden of Life where all is beauty, and dis 
obedience is but a dream.”’ 

“It may well be,” said the Hombre Sol. “that 
the Garden of Life and Death are one. That in 
life we die if love disobeys the law; and in 
death we live if love be pure.” 

Then a shuddering seized her fragile form, 
and she fell half-swooning into his arms. 

“O lord of my heart, | am so weary, let me 
rest for a little while beside thee. Do thou 
keep guard beside me as | sleep, for I fear that 
1 may be taken from thee 

Dreamily then spoke the Zombre Sol 
sleep and my guard shall be eternal 


“Thy 
For thi 


was the promise of the God of Creation, that 
we in our love should be reunited. Sleep well 
O beloved. I shall stand beside thee as long 
as the earth and sky shall endure. And our 


children shall come to us once more in love; 
they will make their homes in our far-flung 
shadows. They will think upon our sin and our 


suffering, and will learn the necessity for obe 
dience. 


Sleep well, my beloved. May thy 
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Surprise him 
three times a day 


A new delight for every meal! You can now 
make an endless variety of tempting pastries, 
quick breads and cakes, all from one “quick” 
flour—JENNY WReEN. Use it for everything. 


Being “simplified,” JENNY WREN is easier to 
use. It saves you time. No guesswork about 
proportions or nervousness about results. It 
already contains the “hard-to-mix” ingredients 
mixed right to insure success. Blended te con- 
tain the elements that make bakings flavory, 
colorful, light and fine textured. Includes 
healthful mineral elements, lost in ordinary 
white flour, which build up children’s vitality. 

For added value, JENNY WREN saves you 
money, not only in the ingredients included, 
but in larger bakings and a lower cost per 
pound than prepared flours. 

Try a package. JENNY WREN may be had at 
all the good independentand chain stores. Your 
grocer can get it for you if you insist. 
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Ready-Mixed FLOUR 
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Radiator Shields 


ARE ADJUSTABLE! 


| Only $4 to $7 | 


| 
‘THE adjustability of “Gem” Radiator | 
Shields is an exclusive, patented feature, 
and is the reason why you can procure them 
for such remarkably low prices. You need 
no longer pay for custom-fitting. You 
simply and instantly adjust the two easily 
sliding parts to any steam or hot water 
radiator, regardless of its length or width. 





“GEM” Adjustable Radiator Shields effectively keep 
radiator dust or dirt from smudging and streaking walls 
ceilings, curtains and furnishings. And they serve as 
artistically designed shelves of year-round usefulness and 
charm 
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»p radiator width, and 24” to 44” 
+ odie riptive leafiet of all sizes FREE 
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Feteumans 


exterminates 


BUGS 


FLYOSAN 
kills flies, mosquitoes 
ROACH FOOD 
exterminates roaches 
Send for free booklet, with funny 
pictures by artist Harrison Cady. 
Tells how to be rid of all house- 
hold insects. 


WILLIAM PETERMAN 200 Fifth Ave.,N.Y« 
Buy Peterman’s from your druggist 




















Clethes Hooks Double Closet Capacit 

keepclothes neat and ready for next wearing 

Bach Dacor Hook hold: #ix garment hangers; 

these of three fully equips theaverage closet | 
$1 the set of 3, or $4 per dozen 
at your dealer or direct from factory 

, DAVIS TOOL & ENGINEERING COMPANY 
6481 Epworth Boulevard, Detroit 
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dreams be sweet. Fear not. I shall stand with 
torch upraised!” 

“Oh, my love!” she cried out. 
once again!” 

Softly and tenderly he kissed her pallid 
mouth. 

And in that moment of divine farewell there 
came a mighty breath from the sky; it wrapped 
them round with an icy mist. Chill grew the 
air, and dark as night. And when the blackness 
was riven apart, two snow-shrouded mountains 
towered above the valley, glittering and white 


“Thy lips 


|in the sun’s golden rays! 


| dence. 


So stand today the guardian mountains of 
Mexico, looking down on the ancient valley. 
Popocatepetl, with his smoke-wreathed cone, 
breathing forth at times a torch-like flame. 


The next of Miss ‘Squier’s legends of Old Mexico, 


Leopard Queen Smiles,” 


The Road of the Glorious Leyendas 


And close beside him, even as was promised, 
the form of the lovely Sleeping Woman, robed 
in white, and with her long hair trailing, he 
tired hands limply lost in the shadows. She 
seems to smile as if in dreams she still feels the 
kiss of her lord upon her lips. 


A thus, along the Road of the Glorioys 

Leyendas, goes the shadowy pageant of 
bygone days. Deeds of blood and deeds of 
bravery, legends of gods and myths of heroes— 
romance and tragedy of vanished glory have 
left their imprints here in the dust. Yonder 
in the modern City of Mexico you will find 
civilization smugly enthroned. But here op 
the Road of the Glorious Leyendas, the past is 
emperor, in a land of dreams. 


“The 


will appear in an early issue 


Sports Clothes Yesterday and Today 


(Continued from page 50) 


knotting, and finally, the knitting—oh, those 
good old times perhaps? 

The riding-habit in Colonial America was 
not considered as it is now, a garment of pure 
sports nature. Horseback riding was not then 
considered a sport, but much more often a 
necessary means of travel. The English even 
then were leaders in anything associated with 
horseflesh, and the riding-habit was most fre- 
quently of the same style as that worn in 
England. 

Other than horseback riding, women were 
passive agents in the field of anything like 
strenuous sports. They seem to have spent 
much of their spare moments in playing the 
harp and doing fancy needlework. The horse 
races, though, were popular with the smarter 
set. And, after the way Fashion had been 
acting extra silly in the thirties, with her vast 
leg-of-muttons and huge overloaded bonnet- 
hats, it must have been a pleasant sight there 
to see these excited, pleasantly prim, fluttering 
ladies in their soft gray or white shawls, un- 
exaggerated poke bonnets, frilled skirts and 
black lace mitts. 

In the early sixties, England introduced 
croquet to America, and in 1868 a croquet 
costume appears in a fashion magazine. 
Bonnets, having been so delightfully slow about 
removing themselves through the century, are 
at last supplanted in popularity by hats; so, 
croquet fans are wearing jockey hats and 
feathers or pork-pie hats—a round pancake 
shape—an | skirts in which the more daring 
are entirely exposing their ankles. 

Mr. Plimpton of New York, in 
vented the four-wheeled roller-skate. At the 
outset, it was just a sort of toy, but to his own 
amazement, it started a craze for roller- 
skating in rinks. The rink girl and smart 
rinking costumes were outcomes. Like croquet 
costumes, they differed little from the regular 
fashions of the day, except by being shorter. 
The materials mostly used for these sports togs 
were merino, camel’s hair, serge, or alpaca. 


1865, in- 


Lawn tennis was rarely played in the 
United States by women until the eighties, and 
not then to a great extent—it was thought 

“violent exercise fit only for the most robust 
constitutions.” Ladies who did indulge took 
theirs in full-measure skirts touching the 
ground, bustles, and if a chill was in the air, 
they threw about their shoulders a fascinator, 

The bicycle craze in the nineties did not last 
many years, but it was a vastly important stage 
in the evolution toward the modern woman. 
No more the languishing belle of the past, 
who considered it vulgar to act really healthy. 
And what the bicycle girl with her jaunty 
fedora, shirt-waist of white piqué or colored 
percale, and blue serge bloomers or divided 
skirt commenced, the golf girl, in the dawning 
of the twentieth century, with her crisp sailor, 
her choker sweater coming to the waistline, 
circular skirt, reversible plaid golf cape, her 
cheviots and her tweeds, continued. 

Toward i910, for golf and _ tennis, in- 
creasingly popular sweet girl athletes wear 
shirtwaists that take kindly to jabots, collarless 
sweaters that haven’t yet acquired belts, and 
bell skirts with as many gores as you please 
hiding mercerized stockings at fifty cents a 
pair. And there is talk in “Life” about widen- 
ing doorways to fit the merry widow sailors. 

When women were doing men’s work during 
the World War, they commenced to don men’s 
attire in its unadulterated state. In the stress 
of much greater events the shift was barely 
noticed, least of all condemned. People grew 
accustomed to occasionally seeing an overalled 
or otherwise trousered female, and some of the 
men even began to like it. 

Sports and outdoor togs, specialized and 
otherwise, since the World War, are too fresh 
in the minds of those old enough to be inter- 
ested, to interest. Among other extraordinary 
things, we have witnessed the wearing of felt 
hats in summer, the abolishment of shoes for 
slippers, the descent of belt-lines to the hips, 
and the blithe ascent of skirts to the knee. 


Fashions 


(Continued from page 56) 


that flutters down the front of the waist. 

For Southern wear there is a novelty of ma- 
terial. The little China silk frocks worn in 
place of the crépe de Chine of past seasons are 
really new. They are often in white, sleeveless, 
very simple and always belted. Crépe frocks 
are also worn, of course, but the China silk is 
smarter. Wash silk, with little stripes like 
a man’s shirt, is new. For cooler days wool 
jersey, crepella, or kasha fashions the dresses 
of especial chic. 

The Deauville handkerchief is in great evi- 
It either matches the costume and is 
bordered with bands of different colors, or it is 


in plaids or stripes. A monogram is often in 
the corner. The color scheme is always care- 
fully worked out so that the gay handkerchief 
is a distinctive part of the costume rather than 
a decoration. 

For sports the basque béret is most popular 
in the South as well as in the North. Other- 
wise the small felt hat, often brimless, and 
usually cut up over one eye, is worn. Some- 
times the brim is wavy and uneven. 

The evening dresses are more elaborate. 
There are many finely beaded dresses from 
Chanel, also embroidered gowns from Callot. 
Evening slippers are mostly of the sandal shape. 
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Scrubless Cleaning | 
(Continued from page 83) 


responds well to rubbing with a few drops of 
kerosene, which acts as a mild solvent. 

Metals bring a need for metal polishes care- 
fully adapted to the particular metal. Stain- 
less steel, of course, needs no polishing, neither 
does the newer chromium-plated finish now 
being used on faucets and trimmings of plumb- 
ing fixtures. This plating is highly resist- 
ent to wear and has a lovely silvery sheen. 
Nickel plating will often wear off in time if 
scoured with an abrasive powder or paste, 
especially when the coarser abrasives are used. 
Usually a washing with soapy water is sufficient 
if the surface is rubbed dry. Silver, pewter, 
brass and copper all need fine metal polishes, 
while tarnish on aluminum responds well to 
steel wool. Enamelware utensils as a rule need 
only to be washed. If any scouring is necessary, | 
use a little fine abrasive. 

Those of us who are ready to confess that | 
we still enjoy “‘Alice in Wonderland” may re- | 
call the following rhyme of the mops when we 
see a cleaning woman or a porter in a public 
corridor, swishing a large mop, streaming wet, | 
over a vast expanse of floor space: 


“If seven maids with seven mops, 
Swept it for half a year 
Do you suppose’, the Walrus said 
‘That they could get it clear?’ 
‘I doubt it’, said the Carpenter, 
And shed a bitter tear.” 


The main purpose of such mopping seems to 
be to deluge the floor with soiled water and 
wipe it up again. To this a generous quantity 
of strong cleaning powder is frequently added, 
or a large cake of soap is left to bob up and 
down in the pail of water. It is convenient to 
mop varnished, painted or tiled floors with a 
light soap-suds but the water should be changed 
frequently and a little of the water pressed from 
the mop before it is lifted out of the pail. This 
keeps the mop from sending small streams of 
water trickling over the floor. Sprinkle or rub 
a little abrasive paste or powder over soiled 
spots on tiled floors when necessary. Mop only 
a small space at a time and wipe dry with the 
tightly wrung mop. Be careful not to let the 
mop come up against the baseboards or the 
legs of furniture, leaving a soiled strip on these. 
Aself-wringing mop is a hand-saver and alabor- 
saver, while rubber gloves protect the hands 
from wet cleaning cloths. 

It is evident that clean cloths, clean water 
and soap play the main part in scrubless clean- 
ing today. So do dry cleaning cloths for rub- 
bing the surface dry after cleaning. 


Meals That Serve the 
Whole Family 


(Continued from page 73 


easy matter to chop finely a few tablespoonfuls 
fora sandwich. Uncooked carrots for a salad 
can be grated and used in the same way. Any 
cooked vegetables prepared for a salad are 
easily served warmed and buttered for the 
children. Almost any fruit salad furnishes the 
dessert for the child’s meal. If it contains 
mixed fruits, their serving may be in the form 
of fruit cup; or if a prune or pear salad, the 
fruit can be served as a sauce. 

This brings us to desserts, the biggest prob- 
lem of all, for here lies the greatest difference 
between adults’ and children’s food. Dishes of 
a richness that is not injurious to an adult— 
if eaten in temperate amount and properly 
combined with other foods—would be entirely 
out of place for a child. As suggested above, | 
fruits are the great stand-by for the child’s des- | 
sert. When rhubarb or apple pie is being pre- 
pared, it is very little extra work to peel and 
cut up some of the fruit for sauce, cooking it 
while the baking is being done. Infinitely 





better than scraping out the inside of the pie | 


to give the child, a mistake often made. 
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Me New Maytag 


A Scientific Achievement 


NEW, advanced standard of home launder- 
A ing efficiency has been established by the 

NEW Maytag. This washer embodies 
improvements in the shortening of home laundering 
time and lessening of effort which are the product 
of years of research by the world’s foremost makers 
of washing machines. The NEW Maytag in per- 
formance and construction is the culmination of 
prolonged scientific effort to build a washer which 
should stand, even in this swiftly moving age, as 
the well-nigh ultimate in home laundering devices. 


The NEW Maytag is now on display at all dealers. 
See it—try it at home. Demonstrate its efficiency 
to your own satisfaction. Let your own washing be 
the deciding test. There’s no obligation. If the 
Maytag doesn’t sell itself—don’t keep it. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, lowa 
Founded 1894 


A post card request brings our interesting book- 
let—‘*Better Methods of Home Laundering.”’ 
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Bridge Sets ‘\ 
are the Vogue 
Have you a bridge set which ( 
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oe "¥ te apparent in every 


line. Every bridge party or lunch- 
eon brings them inte use. 








ing tables and chairs 


Carrom sets —the strongest built 
are beautifully tinted to har- 
monize with your more > preten- 
tious furniture. Choice ot finishes 











in Chinese red, jade green, ma 
hogany and black in two-tone 
effects and attractively decorated 
(Coverings are in lizard grain 
leatherette in light green, light 
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“The Be ct 
Dressed Girl 
“My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wondering 
how I manage to dress so well on a 
small income. They just can’t be- 
lieve that I do my own sewing, for 
my clothes never have a home-made 
look, It’s really fun making dresses 
now that the Woman's Institute has 
shown me all the secrets of design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and finishing.’’ 
No matter where you live, you 
too can learn how to make all your 
own clothes in the very latest 
styles, for a half of store prices. 
The Woman's Institute will teach 
you right at home in spare time 
just as it has taught 250,000 
other women and girls. 
pon for 


FRE Free Book- 


let which tells all about 
the Woman's Institute 
and explains how you 
can have more and 
prettier clothes and 
eern good money at 
home as a dressmaker 
or milliner. 


Mail cou- 








WOMAN’S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-A, Scranton, Pa. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me a 
copy of “‘Making Beautiful Clothes’ and tell me how 
I can learn at home the subject I have marked below, 


Home Dressmaking ) Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking [ Cooking 

Name shniahinsin 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address 








CAPITALIZE YOUR KITCHEN 


Earn while you learn to make delicious candy, fine cakes 
and pastries, or anesing, | in the home Resident and 
correspondence courses. Send for free Booklet G which 


tells you how. DORIT *K 


w EIGERT, Dire ctor 
THE IRIDOR SCHOOL, ° 


669 Lexington Ave., 









in craftomenship, Direct from the nation's social cen- 
ter Exclusive, yet inexpensive. Write for loan of 
olio 
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fashionable and correct in form, perfect 
Hausier & ~<a 314 Eye St., N. E., Washington, D.C. Ain 
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Choose for Yourself 


(Continued from page 51) 


people next door, the grandchildren of old Mrs. 
Fyfe—two of them brothers, Charlie and 
Julian, and the rest cousins, Roddy, Martin, 


and Mariella—and found them again a few 
years after the Great War, —— Charlie, 
who was dead. This young girl, Judith, sensi- 
tive, romantic, bookish, utterly inexperienced 


in human relations or the world, fell in love 
with one of these young neighbors, Roddy, 
a selfish, rather degenerate young man who 
symbolized to her passion and mystery. With 
entire disregard of social conventions and utter 
misunderstanding of its meaning, she gave her- 
self to the young man, who entirely miscon- 
ceived her purpose. What meant marriage to 
her meant laxness to him. Smarting with his 
brutality, she turned to chivalrous, old 
fashioned Martin who loved her, and en- 
deavored to accept his offer of marriage only 
to find that her honesty would not allow her 
to practise such a deception on him, and was 


only just saved from forming a liaison with 
cynical, disillusioned Julian by word that 
Martin had been shipwrecked while out 


yachting off the Isle of Wight. 


Through the Eyes of a Girl 

Judith, whose father was a scholar, had gone 
up to Cambridge, and through one part of the 
book runs the story of her friendship with 
Je nnifer, the belle who challenged her 
admiration and won her devotion. It seemed 
an innocent comradeship, with just the 
of sentimentalism and emotion that goes with 
these until Geraldine came 
between them with the heavily-veiled implica 
tion of something dark, foreboding, not quite 
normal in her relationship with Jennifer. 
With less veiling there is suggested a relation- 


colle ure 
touch 


college crushes 


ship between the caddish Roddy and a war 
chum, Tony. 
Then, having told the story, I go on to ex- 


plain that it presents life as it appeared to this 
Judith, young, romantic, alone, pagan, and so 
impractical as to seem almost other-worldly, 
who found this life as she had experienced it to 
the age of twenty-five or thereabouts to be 
very dusty and unsatisfying. Her chief quest 
in it and desire out of it was for companion- 
ship, understanding—responsive, passionate 
understanding—and she had been forced by 
her experiences to conclude that loneliness and 
reliance on self were best after all. Its mean- 
ing, such as it has, seems to be that the world 
as it looks to the pagan, in spite of all its 
promise and its beauty, is a gay deceiver. 
This, of course, was discovered long before the 
Christian era. It was, indeed, the conclusion 
that Saint Paul and Saint John each in his own 
words sought to answer with the Gospel of 
Christ. What is new is that the young pagans 
are rediscovering it. 


Now, having heard what the story is about 
and w hat it means, the question is up to the 
reader, “Is it your book?” Do you want to 


know what Judith wanted from the world and 
see her disillusionment? Do you enjoy the 
companionship of young and innocent and 
slightly stupid girls? Will the pleasure of 
viewing her child world through rose-colored 
glasses make up to you for the pain of seeing 
her break them and throw them away? Will 
you endure the murkiness produced by these 
implications for the sake of the beauty unob- 
scured? If you can not answer these questions 
in the affirmative, then the book is not for 
you. If you can, it will probably give to you, 
as it did to the critics, extraordinary pleasure. 
But I beg of you, do not answer these ques- 
tions, “‘No,”’ then read it and complain be- 
cause you do. Or worse, never answer these 
questions at all, read it, and feel that a “‘bad 
book”’ was imposed on you. 

In just the same way must I introduce you, 
both groups, to H. G. Wells’ latest book, 
“Meanwhile” (Doran, $2.50), a slight volume 
of three hundred and twenty short pages. Mr. 
Wells, as all the world knows, is an incurable. 


His disease is Utopianism. He believes this is 
not the best of all possible worlds, and he be- 
lieves absolutely that if his opinion is taken it 
can be much improved. In nearly every one 
of his books he has given us a spec ialist’s ad- 
vice on the subject. Now in “Meanwhile” he 
is even franker about it than usual. He even 
creates a new word, “Utopographer,” for the 
professional Utopia-maker. “Meanwhile” is 
the interim in which the world worries along 
awaiting his Utopia and postponing the taking 
of its cure. 

The book is built about a lady, Mrs. Philip 
Rylands, who is what our old Dickensian 
friend Jingle would call “Lovely Lady,” the 
professional lovely lady of the masculine mind, 
available alike for decorative and inspirational 
purposes. A daughter of an obscure country 
curate, she has captured a rich, idealistic 
young nobleman and is wintering on the 
Italian Riviera awaiting the arrival of their son 
and heir. Among their guests is the inveterate 
Sempack, as full of ideas and as loquacious in 
expressing them as his creator. Sempack in- 
oculates the young Philip with them. Lovely 
Lady catches the disease. And the reader is 
kept informed of its progress, its effect on their 
relationship to others and to each other, and 
its effect on their future actions and attitude. 
He is also, of course, given a detailed and 
definite description and analysis of Mr. Sem- 
pac s medicine 

Mr. Well 


two elements 


books are always compounded 
people and ideas. Once 
his characters crowded his ideas off the page, 
but that was long ago. Usually his ideas 
crowd his people. In “Meanwhile” they are 
in nice balance. Indeed, there will be readers 
who will find the picture of a lady well worth 
the book with all the ideas discounted, for 
though she never was on sea or land, she is such 
a wife and such a citizen, with such a mind and 
such a sweetness, as many women will envy 
and most men covet 

But surely enough has here been set forth to 
warn away all those who find ideas tedious, 
who are not “meanwhiling,” being satisfied 
with things as they are, to whom Utopographer 
is synonymous with Bolshevist, and politics 
with boredom, without reminding them that 
Wells is always unconventional, to put it 
mildly, as regards sex. And the fact that I 
liked it, Lovely Lady, Sempack Utopian- 
ism and all, should not in the least mitigate 
that warning. 


of these 


An Englishwoman in America 

“Flamingo,” by Mary Borden (Doubleday, 
Page, $2.50), that bi-nationalist who, born an 
American, married an Englishman and seems 
to know both countries equally well, is another 
book that may be one reader’s meat and 
another’s poison. Frederika Joyce comes to 
America with her husband, Victor, who has 
been sent by the English Cabinet to confer 
with the American President. With her is her 
friend, Bridget Prime. 

Frederika once loved her husband, but his 
coldness has alienated her. She is unhappy. 
She has tried hobbies. She had yearned for 
children. Victor’s undramatic steady march 
toward the premiership has failed to satisfy 
the upper reaches of her soul. But she is 
conventional, repressed, bound. She has 
envied other women their daring, but it is not 
for her. Once or twice she has had a feeling 
that somewhere in the world life may be difier- 
ent. She has a passion for machinery, and she 
feels that this New York has something to 
offer her. She feels that somewhere there is 
some one who will understand, with whom life 
will be beauty. 

And in America, waiting, though he does 
not know it, is Peter Campbell, an inspired 
architect. Peter had made an unhappy mat- 
riage and seeks surcease from the inharmony 
of his life through dissipation, but back of his 
ugly existence and his beautiful art there runs 
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a sort of Brushwood Boy dream of a lady who 
sits by a flamingo screen in a lovely Adam 
house, a house he has reproduced from his 
dream for his fabulously wealthy mother-in- 


v. 

" the boat there is Ikey Daw, an unscrupu- | 
lous, vulgar multi-millionaire. He isenamoured 
of Bridget Prime, who is no better than she 
should be; indeed, far worse. And because of 
this, and because Bridget after landing meets 
Peter and falls in love with him, he wreaks his 
jealous vengeance on Peter by defeating his 
plan for a great new building, a temple to 
modernism, in New York, and causes a night 
club to be raided in which Peter is interested, 
so 

But wait—it is Frederika Joyce that Peter 
has seen in his dreams. It is Peter that she 
has known in spirit all these years. And at 
last, after the Joyces have been scandalized 
by finding themselves guests in a house that is a 
replica of their own, they meet and remember 
that as children they were neighbors for a 
season. Victor has a flirtation with Peter’s 
wife, Adelaide. Peter has—well, there is no 
word to call what Mary Borden makes their 
recognition of each other—and then But I 
shall not tell it, for the ending of this tale is 
wrought into the very texture of the characters 
themselves. It is the very core of the story, 
as Hamlet’s suicide is of “Hamlet.” 


The Influence of New York 
Frederika goes wild over New York. Its 
nachinery, its skyscrapers, its noise, its big 
ness, affect her as the jungle does some natures. 
And through her eyes one sees New York as 
one never did while there. At least, she made 
me see New York and feel it as I never had 
before, a gigantic New York, a monster New 
York, a marvelous New York, a hideous New 
York far different from the happy-go-lucky 
“East Side, West Side, All Around the Town” 
version of it, and yet, if one recalls the plays 
that survive on Broadway, like the one of that 
name and the night clubs that close, move out, 
and reopen, certainly not a less true New York. 
It is for this interpretation that I am glad I 
read the book and will reread it again tonight 
and perhaps many times hereafter. Yet I can 
not recommend the book, for, in spite of the 
fact that Peter's immorality is explained by a 
drunkard father and an insulliciency of the 
thyroid gland, the representation of the 
Harlem night life must make this book offensive 
to all who live south of the Mason and Dixon 
line and many north of it. And this I think a 
pity, for these characters, Frederika and 
Adelaide, Peter and Victor, are of the very 
stuff of life, and the tragedy they make of it 
and of themselves is woven of the very things 
that produce Harlem night clubs. It seems to 
me that Mary Borden has dared to use the 
material of our life, the people whom we know 
and who fill our news columns, to compose a 
tragedy of today with the same purpose and to 
the same effect that Sophocles utilized a legend 
to give us “Oedipus.”” The very fact that she 
knows such people, that she knows such places 
herself a gentlewoman, makes them authentic. 
Yet for myself I confess my own revulsion, call 
it prejudice who will. Certainly the book is not 
lor those who want a pleasant book, ora pretty 
book, or are not willing to look squarely and 
fairly at some of the worst phases of our modern 
life, if only to ask, “Quo vadis?” 
_ Still another book which is enjoyed with a 
aillerence is that winner of the Adlantic 
Monthly prize of $10,00o—“Jalna” by Mazo 
de la Roche (Little, Brown, $2.00). In coming 
to this book we must remember that there was 
only one consideration in awarding the prize, 
which was offered for the ‘most interesting 
novel.” Nothing else was to count except its 
interestingness. And that this book is inter 
esting the breathlessness with which Adantic 
readers rushed for each new number of the 
magazine bears witness. I have yet to find the 
reader who did not finish it. 

Whether it is more than interesting there 
seems to be much difference of opinion. Some 
Praise it extravagantly. Others condemn it |! 


NEVER 
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STICKY 


Your skin absorbs it instantly 





Your skin absorbs it in a moment, and is left smooth and cool as ivory 


“7 doesn’t make your hands sticky” — 

This is a quality every woman seems 

to appreciate in this fragrant healing 
preparation, 

There is no waiting for it to dry— 
no troublesome wiping it off. Your 
skin absorbs it in a moment, and is 
left smooth and cool as ivory—won- 
derfully refreshed. 

Jergens Lotion is being welcomed 
everywhere today by women who use 
their hands constantly—yet feel pride 
in keeping them soft and white—the 
hands of a lady! 

Because of two famous healing ingredi- 
ents which it contains, Jergens Lotion gives 


JERGE 





immediate relief to a dry or irritated skin 
—heals roughness or chapping in a few 
applications—whitens the skin and gives 
it a smooth fine texture. 


Whenever you have had your hands in 


water use Jerge ns Lotion Mi no matter 


how much you use your hands auring the 
av, they will stay white and 


lovely to look at and touch. 


silky-soft— 


You can get Jergens Lotion at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter—‘oc. Get 
two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf, to use for your face—keep 
another above the kitchen sink, for con- 
venience when you are using your hands 


for housework. 


Send for large-size trial bottle, Free. 


S LOTI ON 


Now—the large-size trial bottle— FREE! 





Made by the 
makers of Jernens 


Woodbury's Facial 
Soap ; 


In Canada, The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 33¢ 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 3301 Alfred Sere 
Please 
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t, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
nd me — free — the new large-size, trial bottle of 
ion, and the booklet, “Your S and Car 


1 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont 
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| the soul. 


Earn money almost from first | 


utterly. Some readers object to the material. 
I have heard it said that one marriage shat- 
tered by unfaithfulness in a family, if not ina 
book, is enough; that such a family could not 
be found in the world; that the precipitancy of 
Alayne’s love for Eden could hardly be fol- 
lowed by such a sudden change of heart 
toward Renny; that the grandmother was im- 
possible and the patriarch brother disgusting. 
Let would-be readers note all these criticisms 
before going on to hear that at a _ recent 
dinner in New York, at which were present a 


large number of writers of first and second 
rank, it happened that Miss de la Roche 
found herself seated with five strangers at a 


small table. The subject that came under dis- 
cussion was “Jalna,” and while she, unknown 
to them, sat wondering whether she ought not 
to introduce herself to save them embarrass- 
ment, they expressed such extravagant praise 
of her book that modesty forbade her to an- 
nounce herself. At last one of them thought 
to look at the place-card of this silent member 
of their party and discovered the subject of 
their talk. 

Jalna is the name of a farmhouse in Canada, 
built by a retired British army officer and his 
wife, and at the time of the story Jalna houses 
the widow, a ninety-year-old termagant; two 
old men of seventy, her sons; Nicholas, a man 
of the world nursing the penalties of his sins, 
and Ernest, a Shakespeare scholar pursuing his 
studies; her maiden daughter of fifty, Meg; and 
the grand-children; the masterful, wicked, 
strong, patriarchal head of the house, Renny; 
his brother Eden, a poet; his brother Piers, a 
poe and something of a clodhopper; and a 
boy, Wakefield. The story is of the marriage 
of the poet to the New York manuscript reader 
for a publishing house, Alayne Archer, and 
that of the farmer to a ne’er-do-well neighbor 
girl, with the maiden aunt’s erstwhile love tale 
and many other incidents worked into its 
background. Jalna is an eighteenth-century 
English country house with eighteenth-century 
morals and manners. These morals and man- 
ners offend many readers and, of course, if they 
do offend, one should cut the book off the read- 
ing list. But the old lady was of the eighteenth 
century and naturally, since she had dominated 
the house as the others grew up, these others 
were likely to have had ecighteenth-century 
morals and manners. 


Harking Back to the Past 


I shall not defend them, but only recall to the 
offended readers that many of our master- 


| pieces written in the eighteenth century, which 
| their children study in school, present these 


same morals and manners. For myself, I like 
the solidity with which the author built this 
family. I felt that it had three dimensions 
even if it never recognized the possibility of 
the fourth which the nineteenth century called 
And so much that is created is done 
wholly in the flat. The surface only is pre- 
sented to us. I felt, too, that she caught the 
essentials in family life, what holds it together, 
the quality of family loyalty, its interdepend- 
ence and its pride. Today, when we think of 
it as merely a social convenience, it seems to 
me something of an achievement for Miss de la 
Roche to have shown here the strength of the 
family bond and of what it is constructed in 
| human emotion, and what it satisfies in human 
need. 

She shows us background as important, 
|ennobling and enriching the poverty of naked 
man. I must acknowledge, though, I know not 
what the ending means, though the author 
may. Ought not Piers kill Pheasant, being 
what he is? And how would Renny and 
Alayne really make it? Can love be simplified 
into one kind? Has not all love elements of all 
kinds? To whom did Granny leave her 
money? And “how come” that Alayne had 
lived to be twenty-eight without a love affair 
when she was such a charmer? Surely the 
reader must approach it on his own respon- 
| sibility! 


Choose for Yourself 


Even that breath-taking tale of sea and 
ghost-laying, “‘Gallions Reach” (Harper, $2.<9) 
by that poetic traveler, H. M. Tomlinson, whos 
“Gifts of Fortune” I have reviewed, may not 
please every one. For, be it known, “(allions 
Reach” does not mean the long arm of a 
pirate, as one might think, but is the name of g 
dirty hole of a London suburb, where ships 
dock and into which walked James Colet the 
night he knocked old man Perriam down and. 
stooping over, found him dead. “Jimmy” did 
not intend to walk there. He was ina daze oj 
shock, of surprise, of fear—call it what we will 
—and, waking, found himself there. Accident 
chance, took charge of him, and he found him 
self sailing off on the Altair, bound he knew not 
where. Then we are back with our old Tom 
linson, traveling in words as delicate, as poised, 
as sharply cut as only his can be, toward the 
tropics through a sea storm and a shipwreck 
into Rangoon, into Penang, into weird names 
conjuring all the mystery and romance—yes, 
and filth—of the Far East, with the prospector 
Norrie into the jungle, there to meet the han- 
tus, to follow the ethnologist Parsell, and to 
find Colet refused by both, and thence back with 
Colet to Gallions Reach to lay the ghost, not of 
old Perriam, but of himself. It will be seen that 
it is a tale of adventures not only of the body 
but of the mind, a tale of atmosphere as well 
as of action, of climate as well as of landscape 
Some readers will find it a little hazy at times 
and perhaps difficult to follow, but, for one, | 
found the effort well worth my while. Others 
may not care for all the places to which the 
author takes them, all the people to whom he 
introduces them. The fastidious may find him 
too frank a guide, for he operates on the prin- 
ciple that naught shall be withheld for prudery 
or even, perhaps, for delicacy. 

A Satire of War 

And it is certain that “Right Off the Map” 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.50), in which C. FE 
Montague pays his compliments to war in open 
satire, will bore many and offend others. Take 
notice, jingoes and professional patriots and 
those who believe war a necessary as well as 
those who believe it a beneficial scorge! This 
story of how Ria, inspired by its promoters’ 
greed for a strip of gold-bearing sand, de- 
termined to wipe Porto “right off the map” 
and found itself in exactly that condition, 
parallels so closely some recent national ex 
periences that many will resent it, if for n 
other reason than that it reveals to them things 
they wanted to forget, and confirms suspicions 
they had laid to rest. 

But it is more than a satire of war. It is also 
the story of how a man fell victim to his own 
weakness, and of a man in whom there was no 
guile and of two women, one with a star in her 
heart that could lead her through a tragedy 
and the other with a snake in her bosom that 
would give neither her nor those about her 
peace. It is thus a story of eternal, funda 
mental values that will make it appeal to 
readers who have no stomach for the war 
satire. 

On the other hand, there may be people who 
will find pleasing and enjoyable “Red Sky at 
Morning” (Doubleday, Page, $2.50), in which 
the author of “The Constant Nymph,” Mar 
garet Kennedy, retells that same story and 
introduces the same characters under different 
names in different settings. I am not one 
of them, for in spite of the charm with which 
she endows her precocious youngsters and the 
ingenuity of her situations, they are too 
bizarre for my taste, and I seem never to get 
far enough away from their creator, who seems 
to dangle them in front of me as if to say 
“Look what I’ve got here! Aren’t they cute’ 
They are highly spiced; their history is for those 

whose literary taste requires condiments. Fot 
myself I prefer the soft flavoring of reality of, 
when I must have pungency, the tang ol 
romance. 

There will even be disagreement about ° ‘The 
Mad Carews”’ (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), the book in 
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which Martha Ostenso, it seems to me, takes 
such a step forward in her work. Others may 
find the Carew family unreal and artificial, 
Elsa Bowers foolish and sentimental, but I 
liked the idea of a family in which there was 
a tradition that the strong women should 


sacrifice themselves for their handsome and | 
erring husbands, pick up stakes when failure | 


came upon them and help them rebuild their 
fortunes in a new land, coming at last upon a 
generation in which one wife could demand 
that her husband should prove worthy of her 
love and help her rebuild their joint fortunes 
on the old spot. Others may think Elsa illogi- 
cal in her quick change of heart from Joe 


Tracy to Bayliss Carew, but perhaps they have | 
not known the pressure of ambition and aspira- | 


tion against inferiority and poverty. To me 


she seemed real, the gossip natural, the whole | 


motivation accurate. And I rejoiced that 
Miss Ostenso had at last brought upon her 
landscape people with motives and emotions, 
sentiments and thoughts detached from the 
great Mother Earth, in which her other char- 
acters seem to be as rooted as trees in the sod. 
Perhaps it is because she has endowed these 
creatures with souls that they seem not so 
wholly futile and frustrated as those in “‘Wild 
Geese” and “The Dark Dawn.” But I realize, 
of course, that those who want their heroines 
ever true, and characters ever virtuous, who 
prefer a spade by any other name, will not 
agree with me. 

They will prefer “Conflict” (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), in which Olive Higgins Prouty 
takes her fling at that ever popular question 
mooted in Margaret Widdemer’s ‘““More Than 
Wife” (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00), so ardently 
followed in Good’ Housekeeping as “The 
Thread of Gold,’”’ as to whether it is wiser to 
save one’s personality and lose a husband, or 


save a husband and lose a personality. Charm- 


ingly, it seems to me, she does it. True, those 
looking for a profound analysis of the ele- 
ments of this problem will not care for this; 
those who prefer such sharp delineation of 
character as that in May Sinclair’s brilliant 
literary exercise in employing economy of 
means to ends, “History of Anthony Waring” 
(Macmillan, $1.50), will not enjoy ‘Con- 
flict,” but those who desire a good story well 
told with virtue rewarded and vice punished 
will enjoy learning what happened to Sheilah. 
And those who dislike the spades necessary to 
handle such acts as unfaithfulness or such 
emotions as passion will find them here en 
tirely refined away. 


A Romance of Court Life 
In Sophia Cleugh’s “Jeanne Margot” (Mac- 
millan, $2.00) they will find them padded, 
though not wholly ignored. Here we have the 
old-fashioned virtues and vices in their tra- 
= garb, operating in the court of Louis 


very white, all drawn to the old formula. Yet 


The villains are very black, the saints: | 











it is a moving tale and pleasing not only to 


those who refuse to acknowledge the com- 
plexity of life but also to those who want to 
while away an hour forgetting it. For Mrs. 
Cleugh can do that very difficult thing—give 
us a romance that does not offend reality 
while it entirely ignores it. A good story and 
4 wholesome one, albeit told about the most 
vicious and scandalous court in history. 

After all, the reader—and here is the rub— 
must bring himself as well as the writer to his 
reading of the book. Here I have introduced 
these books as this one reader found them. 
But my readers, all too unfortunately, I do not 
know. _ What they make of these acquaint- 
ances, if they follow them up, rests with them. 
How I wish I could know not only how many 
like what I like, and hate what I hate, but also 
—and this knowledge would be equally valu- 
able—how many hate what I like and like 
what I hate! Please, some of you, write and 
tell me. . 


Address all letters of question or comment 
on books to Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, 
Joplin, Missouri. Always enclose a 
Stamped, addressed envelope for her reply 
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Hospital Dietitians Say 


“Cream of Tartar Baking 
Powder is most healthful’ 


























493 of this country’s lead- 
ing hospital dietitians re- 
cently expressed anopinion 
on various kinds of baking 
powder. And 82% of these 
keen, intelligent women 
definitely and unreservedly 
said, ‘“‘A Cream of Tartar 
baking powder is most 


healthful.” 


Cream of Tartar is a nat- 
ural fruit product of ripe 
grapes. For generations it has 
been recognized as the most 
wholesome and healthful in- 
gredient for baking powder. 

But because Cream of Tartar 
is so costly, cheaper substitutes 
are sometimes used in baking 
powder. In fact, Royal is the 
only Cream of Tartar baking 
powder that is sold through- 
out the United States. 

Royal always leavens perfectly. 


























TROPICAROMA CAKE 


A delicious 2-egg spice cake. The 
recipe is in the Royal Cook Book. 


FREE! The Royal Cook 
Book of 350 tested re- 
cipes. Mail the coupon. 





MOCHA TART 


CAKE: 


Separate 4 eggs; beat yolks until very 
light; add 1 tablespoon essence of mocha, 
few grains of salt, and 1 cup granulated 
sugar gradually, beating continually; add 
1 cup flour and 1 teaspoon Royal Baking 
Powder sifted together; fold in stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs; mix thoroughly 
without beating. Spread on two well- 
buttered layer cake pans and bake in 
moderate oven ten to fifteen minutes, 
starting at 300° F. and increasing temper- 
ature last half of baking to 375° F. Whip 
one-half pint cream; sweeten with one- 
half cup powdered sugar and flavor with 
mocha essence. Spread between layers 
and on top of cake. 





And it never leaves a bitter taste. 
Yet it takes only 2c worth of 
Royal to makea large layer cake 
deliciously light and tender. 


Contains no alum— 
leaves no bitter taste 
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Heres aNew Fipeof | 
Nursery CATALOG 


That Every Home-Owner Should Have 


More than a catalog—really an encyclo- 
pedia of everything pertaining to garden, 
orchard and lawn. Chapters on flowering 
shrubs, vines, roses, evergreens, fruit and 
shade trees, flower and vegetable seeds, etc. 
Complete in every detail. 


164 Pages of Practical 
Help and Information 


Tells What, Where, When and How to 
Plant, and how to buy economically. Pro- 
fusely illustrated, many specimens in 
colors. Also contains valuable charts and 
illustrations showing in detail just how to 
landscape your own grounds. 


Send for Your Copy Now! 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 
Box 351, Painesville, O. 










STORRS i) 
HARRISON C2//// 


Tw STORRS. HARRISON: CO, 


Box 351 PAINESVILLE OHIO 


Monstrous, long spikes 75* 


Plants, 2 for - - 75c. 

; a Doz. - $4.50 

ROSE Two-year, own-root. 
75c. each; 3 for $2.20, 

6 for $4.25; dozen for $8.25. 

» Guaranteed hardy and to bloom from 

early Summer to freeze-up. 


DAHLIAS 12.22, $2 


We pay the postage on everything. 
ey FREE -140-page Catalog of Seeds and Plants. 


iwsCHILDS SEEDin 


2 Childs Ave. Floral Park, N. Y. 


FAMOUS 


INGEE ROSES 


Senp for hints on rose gardens, “Grow Better 








Roses.”’ Free new manual for beginners and 
others. Our illustrated catalog, ““New Guide 
to Rose Culture,’’ offering over 500 roses, 
plants, seeds and bulbs, also free on request. 
Dingee roses favorites for 78 years Grown 
on own roots. Safe delivery guaranteed, Send $1 for our 


trial offer of 8&8 bushes Use coupon 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 151, West Grove, Pa. 
Please send me “‘Grow Better Roses’’ and 1928 catalog 

The enclosed $1 is for your special offer of 8 bushes 

Name 


Town State 


[IST'S SEEDS 


“Best for 100 YEARS” 


and still Serving the Wisest Buyers 

Gur 1928 Garden Guide and Catalog 

Contains Special Anniversary Offers and Free Premiums 
Write for 136-Page FREE Copy Today 

ROBERT BUIST CO. Dept.K, Phila., Pa. Seedsmen Since 1828 


PL AY that Please and 


Win Applause 

Plays of any theme— bright with wit—gay with 

comedy—BIG and gripping with tragedy—all found 

in our selected catalogue—Sent Free on Request! 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. 26. 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, til, 


Become a LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Dignified, exclusive profession. Little competition. $5000 
incomes for experts. Easy to master under our corre- 
spondence methods. Assistance extended to students 
and graduates. Est. 1916. Write today for full details. 
American Landscape School 93 Newark, New York 
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Pek, 


Soldiers All 


(Continued from page 39) 


“How about roasted hot dogs after the 
spin?” 
“Oh, boy!” 


Ah, to race—the swift, keen air stinging one’s 


face—the white earth falling away on either 
side—the healthy blood pounding through 
one’s veins! The breathless, exhilarating, 


high-hearted sport of it! 

I’ve got a great little coaster. It hasn’t 
been worked since—oh, since b. t. w.” ... 
(This meant, “before the war”; they had 
abbreviated it because they said it so often. 
All of life had happened b. t. w.) ... “I’ve 
rechristened her the Charles Lindbergh. 
Watch her fly!” 

They were quick to catch on to any diversion, 
and the whole hilarious ward went coasting 
down hill—racing each other, lighting torches, 
stamping their feet in the snow, swinging their 
arms to keep warm, scuffling over hot dogs, 


climbing the hill, then away again. They 
grew rather noisy So that the Head Nurse 
going past and hearing, said, 

“Jenny’s got them off on something.” 

But she didn’t interfere. This was what 


Dr. Huffy meant when he said Jenny was better 
than rules 

“There goes Fatty upsetting.” 

“T yam not. It’s Bill.” 

“It’s not me. It’s old Frank.” 

\ pillow flew sharply, accurately from 
Frank’s bed. And the coasting party ended in 
a kids’ pillow-fight. Grown men—soldiers all 

well! 

Jenny left them at it and looked in on the 
Little Major. He had been the youngest 
major in the A. E. F., a mere slim boy. She 
was afraid the noise in the ward had disturbed 
him, but he seemed serencly happy tonight, 
listening with over-bright eyes to the bits of 
gossip Jenny had to tell him. He was too ill to 
allow any of the boys in his room. As she rose 
to leave, his lips moved, and she bent to catch 
what he said. 

“You are a soldier, too, Jenny.” 

Then Hicks, with his bandaged eyes. He 
was homesick and frightened. He got a panic 
every day now when it began to grow dark. 
He clung to her, and hid his face in the crook of 
her arm, and something wet splashed on her 
sleeve. Her throat ached unbearably. He 
would be ashamed of it tomorrow, but perhaps 
it would do him good, and nobody but Jenny 
would ever know. 

“It’s going to be all right, dear,” she told 


him. And she thought: “So long as somebody 
won’t give up, there’s hope. And I won’! give 
up.” 


HE had left Windy for the last. His name 

was Wendell Wren, but every one called 
him Windy. “Old wind bag,’’ the boys had 
affectionately nicknamed him, because he was 
so inordinately silent. 

There was a quality sweet and boyish and 
undefeated about Windy, and it was rather 
awful how he kept on believing in things when 
certainly there wasn’t anything left for Windy 
|to believe in. He lay all day, very still, 
strapped to a device that Dr. Huffy had in- 
vented for his particular spine injury. And 
|perhaps it was going to cure Windy. And 
perhaps it wasn’t. 

As Jenny opened the door, she saw that eager 
leap of light in his eyes. She believed he lay all 
day with his eyes fastened to the door, ex 
pecting his wife tocome. To walk right in and 
surprise him! After months and months when 
she hadn't come (and the rest of them knew the 
straight of it and shook their fists in the 
direction of her distant city), Windy went 
right along expecting her. And the kid. 

He talked about the boy now to Jenny, who 
sat by his bed and listened. He talked more to 
Jenny than to any one. It was easy to talk to 
her. She had listening eyes, and she could sit 
very still, and at the same time enthusiasm and 
a sort of fire sparkled on her plain little face. 


“They'll be fixing up for Christmas about 
now, Jenny. It’s rather a nice house, and 
Mildred has a gift for things of that sort, 
She'll have a gay party, and spring something 
new that will be the talk of the crowd for weeks, 
But the tree is for the kid. She’d never forget 
him,” he added hastily. ‘I wonder what he’ll 
get this Christmas. He’s too big for tricycles, 
Perhaps a bicycle, or a motor car that runs. 
They'll have a great time. You can’t expect 
them to be sad forever because I’ve got this 
confounded back. They’ve got to live their 
lives. It’s what I’m forever writing Mildred.” 

But all the time he was talking, Jenny knew 
that he was thinking maybe—oh, maybe 
they’d come this Christmas! 

Jenny had never seen his wife. Jenny had 
been at the hospital only ten months. Windy’s 
wife had made her last visit here in August 
when Jenny was on a short vacation. But 
Jenny had seen her pictures—innumerable ones 
in the pictorial sections of the Sunday papers 


the beautiful and clever and wealthy Mrs. 
Wendell Wren, society leader. Lately it had 
been Mrs. Mildred Rochester Wren. And some 
one who knew her had brought word to the 


hospital that there was a man—Peter Wood 
ward——and Mrs. Wren was only waiting 
That is why it hurt to see that leap of light in 
Windy’s eyes. 

Jenny went through the passage that led to 
the nurses’ home, dragging her feet. The weight 
of all their sorrows rested heavily on her heart. 
She thought that people forgot quickly, and 
they ought to have—these fine, brave boys of 
hers—the grandest of everything their country 
could offer. If Jenny had had her way, ther 
would have been flags waving, and triumphant 
bands playing, and imposing statesmen making 
perpetual speeches through the windows at 
them! 


LATER in the night she was awakened by 

some one shaking her telling her to 
come quickly. The Little Major. ‘He’s asking 
for you, Jenny.” 

Jenny knew what it meant, and hurried. As 
she flew toward the hospital a hasty, incoherent 
prayer went up But before dawn the Little 
Major had passed on to his last encampment. 

“Look at it this way, Jenny,” said Dr. Huffy, 
keeping his eyes turned resolutely away from 
her face. “It’s release for him—his only 
chance at it. You wouldn’t deny him peace, 
would you?” 

The Head Nurse dropped a hand to Jenny’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘You’ll get used to it, child. We 
grow sort of hardened. We have to.” 

And the old bent janitor managed to pass 
her in the corridor, and to stop a moment with 
his everlasting mop and pail, and to say with 
forced lightness—because they all knew how 
much she cared 

“Somewhere, Miss Jenny, the Little Major 
will spend his first happy Christmas for many 
a weary year. Remember that!” 

Yes, she must make herself remember. And 
she must not—must not—let the other boys 
grow dispirited or brood because one more 
comrade had answered the last bugle call. 
They had known all along that it was only a 
matter of time for the Little Major. What was 
it he had said to her last night, his eyes shining 
with an unnatural brightness? ‘You are a 
soldier too, Jenny.”’ She got into her wraps 
and went for a walk, trying to lessen the in- 
tolerable ache in her heart. 

Some blocks away a little church was lighted 
for early services. Jenny slipped into a back 
pew and dropped to her knees. She was 
asking something for herself, this time. 

“Dear God, help me to go on, and just be 
light-hearted and happy again.” 

But she didn’t see how she could. 
shadows, she felt, from these broken 
would follow her until the end of time. 

Through her despair there came the sound 
of words chanted. 
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“And He gave His only begotten Son 
that the world might not perish but have 
everlasting life.” 

Jenny thought of her boys. These, too, had 
. that the world might have life! 





been given 


T# \T night, bent desperately upon snatch- 

ing for them something of the gay Christ- 
mas spirit, Jenny wrote two letters. One to 
Bill’s mother and sister. One to Windy’s wife. 
She signed them, “‘The nurse in charge.’’ She 
couldn’t imagine the stylish and important Mrs. 
Wren giving so much as passing notice to 
Jenny's appeal, penned in her childish, up 
and-down handwriting. If only her writing had 
more backbone! And to make up, she put the 
words rather strongly —shaking her head over 
them and assuming mannerisms of the Head 
Nurse. “And he mustn’t know, Mrs. Wren, 

4 that I wrote you.” That had a dictatorial ring. 

7 Mrs. Wren would picture a large, authoritative 
person who was not to be trifled with. 


Mrs. Wren must have. Four days later 
Jenny found a wildly excited Windy. Waving 
a letter. 

“She’s coming, Jenny. Hurrah! , Iere’s 


sport for you. See—I’ve just had the letter. 
She'll be here the day before Christmas Eve, 
and stay until the day after Christmas—she 
and the boy. Three whole days! Gosh—I 
won't know my own youngster. The darn 
little shaver must have grown a lot since I saw 
him. We might hang his stocking up in here. 
What d’you think?” 

“I think you’d better calm down and save 
your strength.” 

“Calm down! Hear the child. Calm down 
-with my whole family coming. Why, I'ma 
new man now. Feel this muscle. Come in 
here, old crip,”’ he called out to a soldier going 
past on crutches with an enormously bandaged 
foot. ‘Look at me, you old invalid!’ Pound 
ing on an intlated chest. 

The soldier with the big foot looked at him— 
reflectively. He had his own private thoughts 


about Windy’s wife, as all of them did. He 
was thinking, 
“I don’t see how on earth a real nice 


feller like Windy come to marry such a flat tire.” 

Jenny was very, very happy for Windy, and 
a little sad for herself. She supposed it was 
because of the vast unevenness of this queer 
old world. Here was a woman who gave 
nothing of service, nothing of herself. Yet 
q just her presence could make a man this happy. 

The next day, it was Bill’s radiant face that 
greeted her. 

“Got a surprise, Jenny. Mother and Helen 
are coming out for Christmas. What do you 
think of that?’”? And he threw his pillow at 
the ceiling by way of blowing off steam. 

It was people who counted at Christmas, 
rather than presents or festivities. If only she 
might get some one for the other boys! And 
j Jenny went about her dutics thinking . 
thinking . . . thinking . 

The Great Big Idea struck her as she was 
climbing the stair. No matter how achingly 
tired feet get, you can make them go along, but 
when knees give out, they give out. Jenny’s 
collapsed as she was climbing the stair. She 
sat down abruptly, facing the big window on 
the landing and feeling a total loss. It was 
while she was gazing at the window and wait- 
ing for her knees to come on again that she had 
her inspiration. Jenny’s mouth dropped open 
at the daringness of it—the magnitude of it. 
Yet it would be easy as easy, if only they'd let 
her. And after she’d considered the possi 
bility of their refusing, she decided the safest 
course would be to go ahead and not tell. It 
might get her discharged, but surely they'd let 
her stay over Christmas. 
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THE next morning Jenny faced the Super- 

intendent with a pounding heart and a 
newspaper in her hand. She thrust it forward, 
and the Superintendent’s eye fell on a marked 
paragraph. 













Soldiers All 


“Wanted—Fifty Sweethearts, preferably 
young and pretty and reasonably sweethearty 
looking, to spend Christmas day with fifty 
disabled soldiers. Your soldier is your sweet- 
heart for the day. Treat him as such. Apply 
at oflice of Veteran Hospital between the hours 
of five and six.” 

The Superintendent’s face turned a fearful 
color—a purplish red. f 
Finally, ‘‘What is it you’re trying to pull off?” 

‘“‘Why, sweethearts for the boys,’’ said Jenny 
solemnly. 

The Superintendent turned away. She 
had to hide a twitching at the corners of her 
mouth. ‘*Why didn’t you ask permission?” 

Jenny was frank. ‘You mightn’t have given 
it. You see, | wrote for Bill's mother and 
sister and for Windy’s wife, and they’re com- 
ing, and Bill and Windy are better already, 
they’re so happy. I simply couldn’t have the 
others of them spend a lonely Christmas. 
Putting it in the papers like this makes it a 
thrilling adventure for the girls, and if they 
feel it’s an adventure they’. make a better go 
of it than if they felt—oh, charitable or Red 
Crossy. That’s the reason I advertised for 
, instead of ‘somebody to be kind to 


vectheart 
invalids’ !” 

“Some day, Jenny, you're going to overstep 
the mark here. You are a valuable nurse, and 
I shall be sorry.” 

Jenny took a long, slow breath. Then she 
hadn’t as yet overstepped it! Whew 
call! 

“I suppose we'll have a mob of girls on our 
hands this very afternoon.” 

Jenny’s small, plain miracu 


lace lighted 


lously. “‘Oh do you think so? Do you think 
thev ll really come?” . 

This point was cleared up later. They 
came. All kinds. Jenny had to resort to 


first-come, first-serve. There were girls who 
were away from home and lonely themselves, 
and they were thrilled to have some one to 
make a Christmas for—bake a cake for—trim 
a tiny tree for. And there were wealthy girls 
who were tired of the usual cold Christmas 
celebration of parties and dances. They would 
come for their soldiers in luxurious cars, whirl 
them away for a whole day. There was one 
who had lost her sweetheart just before the 
wedding day, and three whose sweethearts 
were in foreign countries. The hospital office 
fairly hummed with happy plans and excite 


ment. In the end it hadn’t been a particle of | 


trouble or fuss, and even the Superintendent 
had to admit that the idea was rather jolly. 
Dr. Huffy considered it a stroke of genius on 
Jenny’s part. 

Jenny wouldn’t keep it as a surprise for the 
boys. They must have it to look forward to. 
So there was a mass meeting in Ward Seven, 
and everybody who could roll, limp, hobble, 
or bounce came in. Prolonged cheering fol- 
lowed Jenny’s astounding speech. 

“Jenny, you're a brick 

“Nobody but Jenny could have thought 
of it.” 


“Jenny, you're the one original sweetheart | 


of the world.” 

“Tl take Jenny for mine.” 

She let them do a certain amount of choosing. 
“If you’ve any rabid preferences—as for 
blondes—or if you like ’em short and fat, or 
tall and skinny, you may write it on a piece of 
paper and sign your names, and I'll see what 
can be done.”’ 


The ward fell to work writing lengthy and | 


impossible descriptions. Jenny, pausing out 
side the door to listen, could hear 
guffaws, side-splitting mirth, and “Do you 
remember this little French girl and that one? 
And the German fraiilein?”’ 


WItl Christmas two days off and every- | 


thing going smoothly, Jenny discovered 
that Windy had a temperature. He had been 
so fearfully excited ever since the letter came 
from his wife. He had sent in to the shops for 


Words failed her. | 


-a close | 


loud | 
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Burpee's 
Annual 


The Worlds 
Greatest Garden 


djook.” 


The Vegetables or Flowers you would 
like to see growing in your garden—read 
all about them in Burpee’s Annual. 





























You will find “Burpee’s’’ an interest- 
ing book filled with helpful information 
about the finest varieties of Vegetables 
and Flowers, and the best ways to grow 
them. 


No matter much you already 
know about gardening, you will want the 
current copy of “Burpee’s” with its 172 
pages of garden information and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, many of them in 
the colors of nature. It shows the best 
varieties, both new and old, and gives 
planting dates and other valuable hints 
to make your garden a success. Burpee’s 
Annual for 1928 fully describes many 


how 


New Vegetables and Flowers 


Burpee’s Branching Sweet Corn—an 
outstanding distinct new variety with as 
many as six ears to a plant. Four excel- 
lent new Sweet Peas—one of them 
named “Fluffy Ruffles,” representing the 
first of the “ruffled”’ type, and a number 
of new Giant Gold Medal Dahlias, the 
last word in this popular flower. 


Burpee’s Annual 


tells the plain truth about “the best 
Seeds That Grow.” It is a complete 
garden guide. It offers the best in Vege- 
table Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Farm Seeds, Bulbs, Roots, Flowering 
Shrubs, and Roses. If you are interested 
in gardening, Burpee’s Annual will be 
mailed to you 


FREE 


Write for your “Annual” today. 


--=-- TEAR HERE --------- 


W Atlee Burpee Co. 
SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


GENTLEMEN: Send mea FREE copy of Burpee’s Annual 
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something to wear that would make him look 
like “regular people.’ And he had had a 
jeweler out, and bundle after bundle from a 
toy shop. Jenny had humored him, but pass- 
ing his door late at night and finding him 
awake and restless, she went in. 

‘This won’t do, Windy. If you’re going to 
take it so hard, we’ll have to write her not to 
come. Are you worrying about anything?” 

“Sit here with me, Jenny, will you?” 





arden Book 


Get your copy now and have the fun 
garden 
The 


1928 edition will help you decide 


of planning your summer 
while the wind howls outside. 








which Flowers and Vege- He caught her hand and hung on, and after 
tables you want and give you a time he could tell her what was eating his 
clear and dependable direc- heart out. 


“I guess I’ve sort of got stage-fright, Jenny. 
I’ve looked forward so long to having her come, 
and now that it’s really true I feel it’s almost 
too immense to bear. She’s so beautiful 
and young and alive and strong and healthy. 
She’s always admired men who did things— 
went in for sports. She fell in love with me 
the year I was captain of the football team, 
and we had such ripping luck. She could have 
married any one of a dozen men, and I’ve 
never understood why she chose me. We 
we don’t know each other so awfully well. We 


tions for growing them suc- 
cessfully. 


A copy free if you mention 


Good Housekeeping 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


had a whirlwind courtship, and a gorgeous 
honeymoon—three months—then I went to 
training camp and to war and back again 


a long way from the 
Things change us, 


like this I've come 
college boy she loved. 
Je nny.” 

“Yes, but they improve u We grow on 
them. You wouldn’t want to stay an irrespon- 
sible boy.” 

But she was sick at heart, 


“Poor W indy 





Gladiolus Book Free | 


Tetts how to grow the 


and she thought, 


finest gladioli it’s true, and nobody can help 





As successfully—Kunderd’s own directions | him.” 
rel and methods. Also describes hundreds His voice sounded tired. “I I wish she 
i of Kunderd Gladioli—Ruffled. Laciniated, 





were like you, Jenny.” 
“Like me?”’ 


“To sit here with me, 


Plain Petaled, Primulinus Hybrids and 
the two new types, Snapdragon and 
Recurvii Gladioli. 68 illustrated in color 


as you do, and let me 


a 1 | mew varieties introduced Use the talk out all the hard things, sure of under 
a ttn standing and comfort. A fellow can tell you 
[| A. © KUNDERD, 468 Liew Wey wen | anything and know somehow you'll help him 
A. E. KUNDERD, 448 Lincoln Way West - us ou vet. , , 
cn oe, oe. A. find his way ut, When I get well, I'll owe 
Dear Sir: I | lot of it to you. 
| Please send 5 free « lus I | Jenny closed her eye She could remember 
| Name | | he’d said that 
| sto RJ | They sent for her to quict the shell-shock 
| =~ oo _ |. patient Jenny was the only one who could 


and it was after one 
she crossed the sill of 


do anything with him), 
when, staggering a little, 
her own room, 


ER head had hardly touched the pillow 
when they came for her again. 

Jenny Salt up in bed, bewilde red with sleep 

and fatigue. ‘What is it?’’—feeling a pre- 









monition of disaster. 
The purse said, “‘They want you in tke 
( hon ofiice at once.”’ 
our Grounds us it one of the boys?’’ 
Send for our book “How To “N . 
Landscape Your Ow> Grounds.” 0. = : 
Tells how to plan and tlant your Jenny could dress quickly. She kept her 


clothes arranged .reman drill fashion, 


exactly three minutes perfectly in order even 
to the white, perky cap and the curls under- 
neath it—she was flying down the long passage 
that led from the nurses’ home to the hospital. 
She knew, when she entered the office, that it 
was serious. Dr. Huffy. The 


‘ ; ; : Superintendent. 
is the title of a beau- , on } 
tiful book on the eul- [he Head Nurse. Grim and silent. Jenny 
ture of roses and other | looked expectantly from one to the other, her 


grounds artistically without em- 
ploying Landscape Architect. 
Every step illustrated by simple 
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Ten months in the hospital ought to prepare 
one for shocks, but this smote J« nny full in the 
face. A sensation of utter futility swept her. 
Life—the vast, inexorable force, crushing out 
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Wren’s physician and an old friend of the 
family. She was killed in an automobile 
wreck.” 
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All 


Jenny gasped, the finger of responsibility 
pointing her out, ‘She was on her way here,” 
And it was Jenny who had sent for her! 

“*No, they were headed for Long Island, and 
a house-party, Harkness said. There was a 
man with her—Peter Woodward. Both were 
killed.” 

‘And the little boby—?” 

“‘He wasn’t with them.” 

Then—she hadn’t been coming. She had 
gone back on her word to Windy. Jenny had 
a swift vision of the figure of Judgment meting 
out justice to a woman who would go back on 
her promise to a sick soldier. And then that 
faded before the awful fact of Windy’s loss— 
and he’d find out about the other man now, 
and the house-party. 

“He mustn’t know.” 

“That his wife has been killed?” 

‘‘No—that she wasn’t on her way here. He 
was expecting her in the morning. She'd 
written, promising to come and bring the little 
boy. You see, she’d gone back on it!”’ 

“We might as well tell it straight. 
will read it in the papers.” 

She sent a quick, frantic glance at the clock 
and whirled about on them. “I want a car, 
and the best ambulance driver. Jake, if pos 
sible. I'm going to keep it out of the paper.” 

“Now, now, Jenny,” began Dr. Huffy per- 
‘he p your head, You can't doa 
thing with the papers.” 

“Tcan try. I've gol to, 
happened, it will k ill him.’ 

The tears were rolling down her cheeks, and 
her eyes were blazing extraordinarily, giving to 
Jenny a strange beauty. 

“T’ll be back in two hours. 
him till then.” 

And Jenny was gone. 


Windy 


uasively 


If they print it as it 


Don’t disturb 


\KE knew how to drive. Scarcely a day or 

a night but he must thread his way, at top 
speed, past impassable jams, and straight 
through trafiic signals, risking his life at every 
twist of the wheel. Jenny clung to a slanting 
seat as the small car roared through a sleeping 
city, and at a little before three she was say- 
ing, to an unastonished individual shirt- 
sleeves, 

‘I want to see the man who’s responsible for 
what goes in the paper.” 

They were always flying in like that—frantic 
ladies wanting to see the man who was re- 
sponsible for what went in the papers—and he 
his head dolefully and waved her along 
toward an ofiice of surprising noise and dis- 
order. Here Jenny faced another unemotional 
and unmovable-looking man in shirtsleeves. 

She made her preposterous request. ‘And I 
want you to say that she was killed on her way 
here to spend Christmas with her husband in 
the hospital.” 

“Young lady, 
newspaper is on the square. 
even if it hurts.” 

She twisted her small hands. 
war you didn’t, did you? You glossed it over 
a bit—had it censored—printed what was 
wise to print, didn’t you?” 

“Certainly then, but—” 

‘This is as much a part of the war as the 
battlefields of France. These boys are still 
fighting it out, day after day. Lf you run the 
story as it happened, it will kill a man, and 
you will be responsible. People still owe 
something to these disabled soldiers—a great, 
great deal to them! Just as if the war were 
still going on. You’ve got your chance to do 
your bit. You’ve got the chance to save the 
life of a man—who’s worth saving .. . ” 

He tapped his pen on his desk impatiently, 
losing invaluable seconds. ‘Don’t you under- 
stand that the story will be printed in every 
paper in the country, not just in this one? The 
others will print the facts.” 

‘“‘We can keep the other papers from him.” 

“But the story has gone up. It’s in the 
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presses now. 


shook 


this is no fiction factory. This 
We print the truth 


“But in the 
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“Then, for God’s sake, stop it!” 
And something in those eyes of Jenny’s— 
a fire that could kindle and flame—a woman’s 
love that can move the world—moved the 
man in front of her. Suddenly the editor spun 
round, gesturing, bawling out orders—men 
began jumping... 

She must have thanked him. She re- 
membered vaguely that she had cried on 
somebody’s shirtsleeved shoulder, and that a | 
hand had patted her head. Now they were | 
going back, going more cautiously. Old } 
reliable Jake at the wheel telling her to just | 
cry itout... | 


WINDY had borne up bravely. There had | 
been the little boy to think of. They had 
purposely stressed this. 

“We thought you'd like him here with you, 
old man, and we've already sent for him,” 
said Dr. Huffy. 

All day—Christmas Eve day, when Jenny 
had intended he should be so happy—Windy 
had lain stunned and silent, not speaking to 
any one. 

But at nightfall Dr. Harkness himself came 
with Windy’s little son. 

Jenny had charge of him. ~ When he was 
saying his prayers, in Jenny’s room, she spoke 
of his mother; she thought she ought to. 

He said, “Oh, yes, in the pretty dress,”’ as if 
he were recalling a pleasant acquaintance. 

And Jenny knew that he wouldn't miss her, 
because, like Windy, he never had had her. 

They put up a small bed in Windy’s room so 
he could spend the night with his father, and 
there was quite a ceremony of hanging up the 
stocking. Jenny left them—Windy was 
telling Christmas tales—and went out and 
bought candy and nuts and firecrackers. She 
and Windy together filled the little stocking 
All night Windy could lie and watch his son 
sleeping, and feel that he had some one. And 
in time Windy would know that his loss was not 
so overwhelming as it now appeared. In time 
there was a chance of happiness for Windy 


Remodeling an Old House 
(Continued from page 43) 


includes a living-room two stories in height 
with a short winding staircase leading to the 
two bedrooms which are above the dining 
room and the smoking-room. The living-room 
beams have been left as they were, scrubbed 
and polished; and the plaster in between 
has been re-done and tinted a delicate butter- 
cup color. The walls are mortar in imitation 
of stone blocks. The wainscoting and stair- 
way were made of thin oak stained to a deep 
color. The floor was made of stone flagging, 
while the fireplace, a left-over from our own 
house, is a fine specimen of early Gothic granite 
work. Above it we hung a painted tapestry, 
and the stone Madonna is an old Breton piece 
of the fifteenth century, found along one of the 
by-ways of our ramblings. In front of the huge 
fireplace a club-fender made of an old Louis 
XIV balcony with a wooden seat screwed to 
its top and covered in old-gold velvet, makes 
a comfortable toasting place. 

The wood box on the right of the fireplace 
was an old Normandy bread-box with its front 
replaced by a carved Louis XIII panel picked 
up in one of the innumerable little dump-shops 
near the Quais in Paris. Only the wood of an 
old box would have made the panel look natural 
in its new rdle. The lighting fixtures are 
painted wrought iron, original church flambeau- 
bearers, wired for electricity. We spent painful 
hours digging off the coatings of dirt to find the 
remains of beautiful gilding and painting under 
neath. These were the fruit of search in an 
lron-monger’s cart that collects old iron from | 
all the chateaux in our neighborhood. | 

The little dining-room next door is low and | 
the uneven plaster between the beams is tinted 
almost a salmon pink. On the wall is a repro- 
duction of a Louis XIV paper with a hunting 















ee babies 
... and baths... 
and clean white sheets! 


rom the way Sonny enjoys his bath, you’d think he 
Ree just made for tubbing! Out he comes—clean 
and fresh and radiant! 

Your sheets, too, will tub that way—if they’ re Pequot! 
In weaving Pequot sheets, the strong, firm threads are so 
skillfully place d, that when the fabric is laundered, the 
water can swi h right through, | a ly » “UIC kly , Ww thout 
hard rubbing, every thread is washed clean. 

This easy laundering is one of the secrets of Pequot 
durability. As hundreds of women have written us: 
**Pequot sheets and pillow cases wear longer;”’ ‘Pequot 
outlasts others;” **Pequot gives exceptionally long ser- 
vice ;”’ ‘Pequot launders so beautifully, stays so white.” 


PEQUOT IS THE MOST POPULAR SHEET IN AMERICA 
NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON COMPANY, SALEM, MASS, 


Selling Agents: VARKER WILDER & COMPANY, 


New York, Boston and Chicago 
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Add 
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dishes 





It’s easy me | the help of this tiny cube 
mA ; . 


Here's a new kind of menu magic that works wonders with jaded 
appetites. Just say ‘‘‘STEERO’ bouillon cubes’’ to your dealer. In 


each tiny cube is a (aste-tempting flavor that will help you make 
soups, entrées, egg dishes, salads, coc ktails and sandwic h spreads that 


a French chef would envy . . ‘£101 New Dishes’’ is the title of a new 


cook book that describes the various uses olf these magic cubes. 
Every recipe is new and different, originated by a well-known food 


expert. All are easy to make... Send the coupon today for your free 


copy of this book and samples of ‘‘ STEERO"’ bouillon cubes. 


'’~A CUBE MAKES A CUP?®*® 


The inc omparable flavor of the most delicious of the 101 
choicest beef, vegetables and uses. “A cube makes a cup “d 


spices skillfully blended, makes 


“STEERO” bouillon one of 


Simply add boiling water and 








to your menus 








American Kitchen Products Co. NA 
278 Water St., New York, N. Y. 
Pl are send me 5 free « f« har ge, your new i 
cook book, “101 New Dishes, "and 
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The front door with its hood and quaint 
lantern and, above, the entrance gate 


Remodeling an Old House 


gn, over which have been applied several 
layers of varnish, each coat dried with intens« 
heat to make it crackle in imitation of old 
parchment. The ivory color resulting from the 
varnish coatings, over-laying the original rose 
and white, gives it a very ancient look. The 
doors, odd in shape, made from beautifully 
carved panels found in a farm attic, make a fine 
iinish to this quaint room. The cupboard is a 
good example of the Normandy buffet with 
dish-rack, finely carved in shallow design. 
The curtains are old-gold colored velvet. 
I:verywhere windows were enlarged and win- 
dow seats with flat cushions were placed over 
diators, and where insufficient light cam 
from the windows, as in the pale rose bathroom, 
a hole was cut in the roof and a skylight put in. 
rhis then, in brief, is the Maison de Vau- 
veuse, the chief guest house where our friends 

» as though they were in their own country 
homes. All of which makes entertaining easy. 


Detail of 
the dining 

room wall- 
paper after 
it had been 
varnished 











One of the panel 
doors in the dining 
room made from 
odd-shaped panel 

found in an old atti 
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A Desert Boy in the Arctic 


(Continued from page 19) 


When we were caught fast in the ice we had 
alot of fun playing around the vessel. Once 
we staged quite a football game on a big ice 
pan. It was level and had a soft covering of 
fresh snow. And even though we were about 
twenty miles off shore, it was possible to take 
quite Jong walks on the ice packed in around 
the vessel. Only, of course, you had to be 
careful not to go too far, and to be ready to 
hustle back, for the wind or the current might 
move the ice around so the vessel could move on. 

David and I and the others had a lot of fun 
playing around on the small pieces of ice. We 
would use them like little boats, paddling and 
pushing along the chunk of ice on which we 
stood, just like a raft. It was fun to take run 
ning jumps from one big pan to the other, 
skipping across the smaller bits of ice, which 
would just hold you if you moved fast, but 
would sink beneath you or dump you off if 
you tried to stand still on them. For this kind 
of running around we used seal “‘bats’’ to help 
us keep our balance and get hold of the slippery 
ice. They are heavy sticks of wood, about an 
inch and a half in diameter and four feet or so 
long, with a sharp iron down at the lower end 
with a hook pointing out of the side just above 
it. The point can be used for sticking in the 
ice like a walking stick, and the hook is useful 
for pulling the ice toward you. These are used 
by the Newfoundland fisherman in the spring 
when they go out and kill the seals on the 
ice. 

Up here it was interesting to me to see how 
we got fresh water. It was very, very simple. 
We would tind a big low pan of ice with some 
little ponds of melted water on the surface. 
The Morrissey would be brought alongside of 
the pan. First you would taste the water to 
make sure that salt spray had not blown in and 
made it brackish. Then, if it was all right, all 
hands would make a sort of “‘bucket brigade,” 
and we would pass the water up on deck and 
fill the tanks. You know, the water on all this 
ice is fresh. 


Fourth of July In the Ice 

On the night of July 4th we got into trouble. 
A gale from the northwest had driven the 
heavy ice in and around the Morrissey. Some 
especially big pans got under her stern and in 
some way bent the propeller and shaft. When 
they tried to start the engine in the morning, 
itwouldn’t turn over. So after that we had no 
way of moving along except with sails, and the 
little help the power boats could give with 
pushing at the stern while all hands were out 
on the ice pulling the rope and shifting around 
trying to open up clear waterways. 

It was pretty hard work, and exciting. After 
four days we managed to get to the “weather 
edge” of the enormous ice field and then sail 
in toward the shore in the teeth of the gale. 

Some of us had been in the whale-boat lashed 
to the stern shoving the vessel along. As the 
wind freshened the Morrissey started going | 
faster than the whale-boat, and in some way our | 


painter got loose, and in a minute the whale- |" 


boat was whipped around stern first. One of 
the men cut the line that was holding her and 
saved us from being swamped. 

But then we were in quite a fix in a mighty 
rough sea five miles off shore. The Morrissey 
sailed away and couldn’t come back for us, as 
the wind was getting too strong and there were 
some dangerous reefs to leeward. So we 
started in for shore under our own power. 
That certainly was a wild ride. We were 
Pitched down from the tops of the waves that 
seemed to jar everything loose. Our oilskins 
didn’t help us much when a wave would break 
over us. Pretty soon we were soaked and 
Pretty cold. Finally we made land and waited 
until we saw the vessel go into a little bay a 
couple of miles up the coast. Then, as the 
— didn’t show any signs of stopping, we 
started out again, and after another fine battle 
tnally reached the Morrissey. And as luck 
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You are right 


All catsups do not taste alike 


OVER and beyond the fresh- 
picked, fresh-kept tomatoes that 
make up Snider’s Catsup, its secret 
of flavor is of course in the art of 
cooking and spicing. 

This recipe, now a classic in 
tomato cookery, is a measured, 
careful mulling—a process exclu- 
sively Snider's. 


What a sparkle this sauce has 
—in truth the wine of tomatoes 
gorgeously spiced. What a pick-up 
it gives to the palate, and how dif- 
ferent from what most people 
would call just “catsup.” 

No wonder that Snider’s, the 


mulled catsup, has the call among 


folk who value the niceties of life. 


Snider - 
The mulled catsup © 
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A New Way Lo 
Serve (ingerbread 


.. try this delicious recipe 





Gingerbread Banana Shortcake 


\ ARM, fine-textured gingerbread just 

out of the oven! With bananas and 
fluffy whipped cream — oh, how delicious! 

You want more and more of that tan- 
talizing flavor! That wonderful taste of 
the real old-time plantation molasses that 
has been kept for you in Brer Rabbit. 


And you can eat all you want of it, 
it’s so good for you—and for the chil- 
dren, too. For Brer Rabbit Molasses 
retains all the iron and lime of the sugar 
cane. Both children and grown-ups need 
plenty of iron and lime. 


Brer Rabbit Molasses 


NEW RECIPE 


BOOKLET! 


Many new recipes — deli- 
cious and wholesome — in 
this latest Brer Rabbit 
Booklet ! 


™ and fancy cooking. 


The free cook book offered below is 
full of unusual recipes for new, quick 
desserts and goodies. 


Gingerbread Banana Shortcake 


3 tablespoons shortening, '> cup sugar, | egg, 
\4 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses, 144 cups fiour, 1 tea 
spoon ginger, ') teaspoon cinnamon, ‘») Leaspoon 
salt, '4 teaspoon soda, 1 teaspoon baking pow 
der, '4 cup boiling water. 

Sift dry ingredients together. Mix as for cake 
Bake in pan where the dough will be about one 
inch thick. It wi!l take from 25 to 30 minutes 
in a moderate oven (350° F.). While slightly 
warm cover with whipped cream and sliced 
bananas 


In two grades: Gold Label — high- 
est quality iight molasses for the table 
Green Label— 
darker, with a stronger flavor. 
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PENICK & FORD, Dept. H-24 


New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the free book of new and easy-to- 
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A Desert Boy in the Arctic 


would have it, just about then our gasolin 
supply gave out. 

Later on the Morrissey was put up on a beac 
and our extra propellcr and shaft were installe 
That was a pretty hard job. 

The sea trout were running in this bay, ang 
one night a bunch of us had a wonderful time 
in a pool that was land-locked at low tide 
Even when quite a distance off you could se 
many ripples on the surface of this pool made 
by the fish swimming about. 

After some experimenting we found that the 
best way to catch the trout was to form a drive 
(we didn’t care if we got wet) and scare them 
up into a shoal corner of the pool. There we 
would catch them with our seal bats or hands 
or even kick them out. It certainly was queer 
to be wading around through water with big 
two- and three-foot trout bumping against your 
legs at every step. 

The next low tide came at midnight. And 
we staged another “trout drive,” this time 
using flares to give light. It was a queer pic. 
ture and lots of fun. Anyway, we needed fresh 
fish, and we certainly got a couple of barrels of 
fine trout. 

When the new propeller was in we started 
out again and finally got into the mouth of 
Hudson Strait after constant battle with the ice, 


Eskimos on Hudson Strait 

Amadjuak is a Hudson Bay post about three 
hundred miles up Hudson Strait on the north 
shore. We had quite a time finding the place 
itself, for there is a fringe of islands all along 
the coast, all looking just about the same. 
We anchored out among these islands about 
midnight. There were nearly twenty-four 
hours of daylight up there. Even the darkest 
hours of night weren’t much blacker than 
dusk, in which you could see your way around 
So Mr. Putnam and a couple of others started 
out in a launch and went inland, hunting 
around for Amadjuak. Finally, after climbing 
hills, they found it. 

In the meanwhile some Eskimos had come 
out to the Morrissey and taken us to a near-by 
camp. ‘These people live entirely by hunting, 
and in the summer move up and down the 
shore and follow the seal and the walrus. In 
this particular camp there were about a dozen 
tents, some canvas, and some the native tupik 
made of sealskin. 

Most of these people along Hudson Strait 
have whale-boats bought from the traders, 
although they still use for individual hunting 
the native skin boat called the “kayak.” This 
is a narrow, light, graceful little craft, made of 
sealskin stretched over a light frame of wood. 
There is a deck covering all of it except a small 
cockpit amidships. The man sits in there and 
uses a double-ended paddle. Kayaking is a 
lot of fun. The boats themselves are pretty 
cranky, but after you get the hang of them 
you can go fast and handle them very well. 
Mr. Putnam bought a couple of kayaks, which 
David and I used a lot. _ 

These Eskimos dress mostly in an upper 
garment called a koolitak, made of caribou ot 
sealskin, with trousers of sealskin and high 
boots also of skin, called kamiks. The wo- 
men’s dress is a little different from the mens. 
Their upper garment has a long swallow-tall 
coat that flaps around very funnily. And theit 
babies are carried in a sort of sack made out 0 
part of the koolitak. The babies themselves 
are usually naked. 

While many of the Eskimos are very pictur- 
esque in their skin garments, a good many 
wear store clothes. There were cloth print 
dresses among the women, and ordinary trous 
ers among the men, the latter especiatiy seem 
ing to love funny little yachting caps. ; 

They were willing to pay almost anything 
for tobacco, coffee, and sugar. We got har 
poon heads, sealskin mits, and all kinds 
little things. 

Several families left while we were there. 
It was fun to watch them-load their boat. 
First their tent and heavy cooking utens 
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bundle of caribou skins, their bed, would be 
thrown in, next their guns and any small odds 
and ends they had would be scattered around. | 
By this time the dogs and little kids had been | 
rounded up by the men, and they were thrown 
in and immediately burrowed down in the 
caribou skins. Last the men and women would 
climb in, and if there wasn’t a sailing wind 
blowing, the women would row to their next 


would be placed on the bottom, then a abe | 


mp. 
a4 Putnam got an old fellow at Amadjuak 
to guide us to Cape Dorset, then go with us up 
in Fox Basin. Avalisha was his name, but 
somebody soon switched that around to 
Evolution, and that stuck. 

Just outside of Dorset Bay we saw the first 
walrus. It was evening and about ten had 
climbed up on an ice pan to sleep. Mr. Put- 
nam had all of us draw lots to see who would 
go after them. Johnny Pope and I were the 
lucky ones. We took a little flat boat and 
rowed up to them as quietly as possible. To 
be quiet didn’t seem to be really necessary, 
as the walrus have everything beaten for 
snoring. 

Our first few shots just scared them into the 
water, so we didn’t have any luck this time. 
If we had killed one, the meat would have 
been given to the Eskimo for food for their dogs 
in the winter time, and the skin and skeleton 
would have probably been given to the 
Museum of Natural History. 

By the way, killing walrus and seal in the 
water is a pretty ticklish matter. Almost al- 
ways, the moment they are dead, the body 
sinks, which is also true of narwhal. So rifles 
aren’t much use. The Eskimo way of hunting 
is the only successful one. That is, they go up 
in the kayak and throw a harpoon into the 
walrus; from the harpoon, which stays in the 
animal, a line is attached to a float made of in 





flated sealskin. This is dragged along the top 
of the water if the wounded animal swims far. 
Then, as he tires, the hunter approaches and | 
works his way slowly along the line until he is 
close enough to finish the killing with a lance 
It is really primitive hunting and very danger 
ous, especially where walrus are concerned. 
And it is done just about the way it was done 
hundreds of years ago, with the same sort of 
primitive weapons. 

The main objective of our trip was the west 
coast of Baflin Island up around the Fox Basin 
region. 
largest island in the world. Only Australia and 
Greenland are bigger. Of course, its exact 
area isn’t absolutely known. 
be somewhere close to three hundred thousand 
square miles. 


Unknown County 


The Fox Basin region is almost untouched. 
Next to nothing is known about it. Only two 
vessels have ever been up into Fox Basin 
proper. They were the British ships Fury and 
Hecla ’way back in 1824. And then on the 
west coast of Baffin Island, along the part that 
is now called Fox Land, Luke Foxe sailed in 
1631. The most northerly point he reached 
was called Cape Dorchester. From there on, 
for a couple of hundred miles, nothing at all 
is known of the coast. 

Well, on our way up to the Fox Basin region 
we were torced back by the ice and by very bad 


weather to Mill Island, which lies at about the | 


westerly end of Hudson Strait. It is a bare 
rocky island, perhaps twenty miles long, with 
the most terrible tides running around it. 
Indeed it got its name from the tides. Back 
in 1515 Baflin named it because, as he wrote. 


the tides ran there like a mill race. There was 


an awful lot of ice moving around, too, which | 


made things pretty dangerous in the very 
strong currents which often ran at six and 


a miles an hour. We found a fine harbor 
on Mill | land, which we called “Morrissey 
Harbor. 


The first day I went ashore with Junius 
ird, and we at once stumbled on some old 

kimo ruins. With trowels and shovels we 
started in excavating, first pulling off the layer 


Baflin Island is probably the third } 


It is estimated to | 
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TRADE MARK 
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Whatever You Wish to Cook— 
Whatever Way You Wish to Cook 
lt — There Is a ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
Utensil to Serve Your Purpose. 


If you desire to use no water at all, or just a little water, or much 
water—to boil or steam, to fry or roast, to bake on top of the stove or 
in the oven—whether you desire to use a utensil that holds a half pint 
or a hundred gallons—whatever the method of cooking or size of 
utensil—we aim to serve your requirements. 

““Wear-Ever” equipments are in use in homes and hospitals, on battle- 
ships and in kitchens of food manufacturers. For twenty-eight years 
the “‘Wear-Ever”’ trade-mark has assured users that each utensil bearing 
that mark is of high quality and suitable for the purpose for which it 
was made. That mark appears on: 


1. “Wear-Ever” Domestic 3, “ Wear-Ever” Hotel Utensils— 





Utensils—Sold by Stores ; Sold to Hotels and Institutions by 
Supply Houses and some to Homes 


by Stores and Specialty Salesmen. 
“The BEST COOKS use 

| Aluminum 

| THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO., New 


te Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
In Canada, The Aluminum Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


2. ‘“Wear-Ever” Specialties— 
Sold by Specialty Salesmen; 


Kensington, Pa. 


“Wear-Ever’” 


___ ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 
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Pure Coffee 
Without Caffeine 
Drink all you wish 


This is to people who want coffee without 


caffeine—coffee at its best. 
must stint on coffee, or drink some substi- 
tute. To those whose hearts and nerves and 
kidneys are affected by caffeine. And who 
must omit coffee at all times, or at least 
at night. 

There is a coffee with the caffeine taken 
out. The name is Kaffee Hag. It is a super- 
—an exquisite blend of the finest coffees 

It retains every delight, every flavor 
and aroma; but only the caffeine is gone. 
You may drink it to your heart’s content, at 
any hour. Children may enjoy it 

We remove the caffeine before roasting, but 
no flavor is affected. Caffeine has no flavor 
Expert tasters cannot discover its 
removal. It brings you the most delightful 
coffee without a grain of harm 

Please learn what such a coffee means to 
someone in your Millions are glad 
they did that. The coupon with 10 cents will 
bring you a quarter-pound 
Send it if anyone around you wants coff 
without harm. Clip coupon now. 


To people who 


coffee 
grown. 


or odor. 


home. 


a ten-crp test 





MAIL THIS TODAY TO: 10 Cups 


+ NAFFEE HA Biltert6e 


1724 Davenport Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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In a few short a] 
weeks, right at home 
through the Woman's 
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learn how to make 
all your own clothes 
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A Desert Boy in the Arctic 


of moss, then lifting up all the loose rock which 
had fallen off the walls. We got one of the 
three rooms of this ancient house thoroughly 
cleaned out the first day, and found several 
very interesting bone, ivory, and flint im- 
plements in it. 

David worked with us the next two days, 
and altogether we dug out quite an interesting 
little collection of things that were used by 
the Eskimos in their daily life perhaps a 
| thousand years ago. 
| As I have done quite a lot of archeological 
work in excavating with Dad out among the 
very old ruins in the Mesa Verde country, 
this sort of thing naturally interested me a lot. 

By the way, while we were doing our excava- 
ting, some of the party in the whale-boat took a 
trip around the island. On that journey Bob 
Peary and Johnny Pope managed to shoot a 
big Polar bear, actually killing it with revol- 
vers. I guess it was quite an exciting thing 
too. They saw the bear away out on the ice, 
which was bei ing carried fast along the shore by 
the swift-moving tide. They ran out on the 
ice about a half a mile or so and got up close 
enough to kill old Nanook with the revolvers. 
rhen a fog came down and they drifted away. 


Very luckily the ice pan on which they had 
partially dragged the bear drifted to the shore 
of a near-by island, where other members of 


the crowd later located them 
Cape Dorchester is up at the northwest end 
Fox Land. There our party divided into 


two. Mr. Putnam, with Professor Gould, 
David, and some others, took the whale-Doat 
for a journey along the north shore of Fox 


Land and the west coast of Bafiin Island—a 
coast that never before has been seen by white 
man. Altogether that proved a pretty exciting 
trip. They were gone a month and covered 
something like 500 miles, also making a back- 
packing trip inland to a high country they 
discovered where they fqund some fine fossils. 
On that trip they killed some caribou and also 
were lucky enough to locate the nesting place 
of the blue goose. It was David who actually 
killed the spec imens of the geese, the first 
young ones that had ever been taken. 

We on the Morrissey started north into Fox 


Basin. There was a tremendous lot of ice, and 
we had all sorts of bad weather, with fog, and 
rain, and gales of wind. But at that we man- 


and Hecla Straits, 
t corner of Fox Basin. 
The only that have been 
there were the British ships I have spoken of 
back in 1824. For about two weeks we were 
stuck in the ice and, | suppose, didn’t average 
five miles a day. It was fun, though, to climb 
around on the ice floes. 

The Eskimo who was with us killed two 
seals early in the trip, and it certainly was in- 
teresting to watch him. He would get in his 
kayak and paddle as silently as possible up to 


aged to get as far as Fury 


way up in the northwe 


other vessels ever 


the seal. If the seal was up on the ice it 
probably was easy, but in the water it was a 
lot harder. He would never shoot unless he was 
within forty yards of the seal. Finally whet 1 he 


he could 


is harpx On Into 


would hit it he oa 1 pad lle as las tas 
right up to the seal and throw | 


him Kellerman, who unde the motion 
picture also shot one. 
While up in Fox Basin we came upon three 





walrus and went after them. They disap 
peared for a time and then came up right under 
our bowsprit. The queer look of them in th« 
a» ‘ 
Health an 
( ; 
Light massage in the form of patting and 
slapping all over the face and neck will bring 


up the color when you cleanse with cold cream. 


The cream should be left on a few minutes 


anyway, and the massage will occupy the time. 
Wipe this off and apply a tingling astringent, 
fairly strong if your skin is oily, and delicate 
if you have a rather ary and sensitive skin. 


water swimming along, almost touching each 
other, made me think of the old sea monsters 
I had read about. One of them I killed. [It 
was my first walrus. He was a pretty big fel 
low and weighed well over a ton. 

Several days later the Eskimo got a walrus 
the way they are usually killed by the natives, 
Barely moving, he worked his kayak up along 
the side of the pan the walrus were on and 
quickly harpooned one. When the animals 
are on the ice, especially in sunny weather, 
they are very sleepy and lazy and stupid, and 
it is really not hard to get close to them. All 
the animals immediately flopped off the ice and 
went down. The float at the end of the line 
prevented the harpooned one from going down 
with the others. We could see the struggle 
he was making by the bobbing up and down of 
the float. When he would come up for air the 
Eskimo would rush in and lance him and then 
paddle back for dear life. Finally the walrus 
died, and the Eskimo triumphantly brought 
him alongside. 

This is really an awfully sporting kind of 
hunting. The walrus are huge, strong crea- 
tures, and swim awfully well. They are armed 
with dangerous tusks. Just one thrust of them 
would rip a kayak to pieces and, of course 
mean the end of the hunter. 

After we had been a month in Fox Basin, 
getting soundings and plankton specimens, and 
dredging the bottom, we went back to Cape 
Dorchester and picked up the whale-boat party. 
Then the vessel returned to Hudson Strait and 
we spent some time in Chorkbak Inlet, which 
is the biggest indentation on the north shore of 
Hudson Strait and about which nothing is 
known. Professor Gould—‘‘Larry,” as we all 
called him—made a map of the whole inlet. 

The Morrissey herself went up it perhaps 
thirty-five miles, as it is a fine wide waterway. 
Then some of us left the vessel and went to the 
head of the Inlet in the whale-boat. The Inlet 
itself branches out into a “Y” with two main 
branches. We went up the easterly one first 
right into a sort of shallow lake at the very 
end. As we turned around to work back, 
having found no decent camping place, the 
tide suddenly left us. It was queer to see the 
rocks springing up all around us as the water 
fell swiftly. Ina little while we found ourselves 
in a narrow strip of water, just a little pond, 


in the midst of a great lot of dried reefs 
There we stayed until the tide came in, with 
a rush, three or four hours later. And we 


managed to get down the Inlet to a place to 
camp some miles away. It was raining hard 
and it was quite a job to get the tent up and 
make things snug. 

In moving about in a whale boat these tides 
are a great problem. It is nicest to make camp 
at high tide when you can bring the boat in 
and land your things. Then the boat 
has to be anchored out far enough so as to re 
main afloat when the tide drops. And it is 
well to have a coupk of men slay in the boat 
anything goes wrong. 

From Chorkbak Inlet we started home 
the middle of September. It was beginning to 
get cold and the weather was very 
The run south along the Labrador was very 
rough. We had a lot of head winds and several 
tremendous gales. But finally, on October rst, 
the Morrissey reached Sydney, and I bade t 
ship goodbye with memories of a grand sum 
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storm) 


mer, and started for home in far-away Colorado 
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d Beauty 
, 
Pat this in, too, and let it dry on the tace. 
Several times a week try a mild bleaching 
cream, or lemon juice, or peroxide diluted by 


half with water. Remember the tonic effect ol 
cold water, and use lots of it for rinsing 

If you are puzzled as to what creams and 
other aids to beauty you should use, write to 
me, enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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(Continued from page 69) 


would say just that, Holt. That is why I could 
and did ask you to come. You are fine. So I 
am going to be honest with you. Last night 
when you, when I . . . kissed you, I meant it. 
You were not a vicarious sacrifice on an altar 
cf loneliness. I let you because I wanted you 
to, and I responded. But, my dear, that is the 
end! I love Bill. You know that. I love you, 
too. But not as I do Bill. My affection for 
him has not changed in the least. Until last 
night I was not aware that anything was 
different between you and me.” 

“IT know! But I had tried to fight it away, 
Marjorie. You believe that?” 

“Of course. Perhaps it’s better that it has 
come out the way it has.” 

She waited while the maid removed dishes. 

“Now that we do know, we can stop it in 
plenty of time. Until last night, Holt, you were 
always the perfect friend. You stillare. Until 
last night I might even have kissed you—a 
farewell kiss when I went away. Now things 
appear differently, and I don’t want them to, 
Holt. I want you for a friend. I don’t want 
youforalover. Billis my lover. He has been, 
and to the end of time he will continue, God 
helping me.”’ 

“I know, Marjorie.’’ Langdon spoke gently. 

“There it all is. Whether I could love you 
isa mystery that I do not want to probe. Iam 
proud that you love me, but there are two 
reasons why you mustn’t—Bill and you. You 
hold a place in my heart that is wholly yours. 
It’s a clean, decent place—kept fresh with af- 
fection and stored with happiness that only 
friendship can bring. No one else can preempt 
that place. And I don’t want you to leave it. 
Of course, so far as I am concerned, you can’t 
But about you, Holt? What about you? And 
about Bill? Bill loves you. Bill wouldn't 
blame us for last night. But he would if it 
went on. You know that. Oh, friend of my 
heart, keep it so.” 


N ARJORIE did not wait for an answer. 

She arose, and led the way to the living 
room where shaded lamps invited. She pulled 
up the big chair where Langdon always sat so 
that the light would not shine in his eyes. She 
found a corner in the lounge opposite him, 
close enough to lean forward and hold the 
match of his cigar. As the first wisps of smoke 
curled up from its end, she tried to read through 
them the thoughts that molded his face so 
seriously, 

_ “Finding words for all I have to say, Mar- 
jorie, is going to be difficult,” Holt broke the 
silence. “You have said it all. You have told 
me all that I told myself before last night and 
have repeated over and over since then. And 
you are right. I have the memory of last 
night—”’ 

_ He leaned forward and touched her hand 
for a fleeting instant. ‘“‘Now please don’t 
interrupt. It is an exquisite moment that 
nothing can take away. And I am almost con- 
vinced that I am content with that moment. 
You called me fine. It’s the highest compli- 
ment I have ever had. That is the way I think 
ol you—and of Bill. And for anything to come 
between you—it would make me doubt the 
meaning of fineness.”’ 

Now it was Marjorie who leaned over and 
laid her hand upon Langdon’s. 

“Thank you,” she said simply. ‘You are all 
that I have thought of you. I shall try to hold 
your faith in me. Together we shall live up to 
what Bill takes for granted.” 

For a while they sat silent, then they talked 
of Bill. For the first time Marjorie wondered 
what had caused his orders. She had spent the 
day so happily in the realization that he was 
coming to her when she needed him most that 
other things had not been considered. 

. Bill must have used his drag,” Holt de- 
cided. “The old boy stands pretty well, and 
this Shanghai business is going to blow over. 
Bill’s a little too close to it to get a perspective. 


It will be good to see him again. My tennis 
isn’t what it should be without his mad rushes 
to keep me on my toes. How much leave will 
he get?” 

“Two months at least. He has been saving 
up. But you are not going to have him all the 
time. He is mine, you know, and Bill, Junior, 
and Warde are going to demand his attention.” 

So they talked calmly of every-day affairs. 
At ten o’clock Langdon arose. Marjorie 
accompanied him to the door. 

“Thank you again, Holt,” she said quietly, a 
hand upon his shoulder. “Everything all 
right now?” 

“Right as right, 
voice. “You are 
world.” 

She watched him through the gate set deep 
in the hedge, as she had done the night before. 
But now her thoughts were clear—she was on 
solid ground again. She was proud that she 
was held so dear by such a man as Holt 
Langdon. 

Bill would understand. She would tell him 
everything as soon as the first wild joy of his 
homecoming had subdued a trifle. 

“Nothing to be ashamed of,” she could hear 
him stating in his matter-of-fact manner. ‘‘You 
are too wonderful an old thing to be let loose 
on an unprotected world. And Holt Langdon 
is some man. You have always shown good 
taste in your men, Marge.” 

He would laugh as he said that. 


” 


he answered in a level 


the finest sport in the 


‘THE prospective homecoming occupied the 

busy hours that followed. The children 
were enthralled with the excitement of it. A 
man for the yard—a girl to help out Maidie in 
the kitchen when the “Cap'n” got home 
Marjorie found something to do from morning 
until night. When evening came, she was so 
happily tired she did not miss Langdon. Two 
nights after their conversation he came out to 
early dinner, and the children were granted the 
privilege of being present because “‘Uncle Holt” 
was going away for a month. 

“IT thought it wise to take my vacation 
early,” Holt explained as again they stood on 
the porch and he was leaving. “It will give me 
more time with Bill. It will also provide an 
opportunity for readjustment. The three of 
us will take up again where we left off, when 
Bill gets home.” 

Full days and quiet evenings went their way, 
and the date for the arrival of the Shin Maru 
at San Francisco swung around at long last. It 
seemed that every one in Birmingham wanted 
to telephone Marjorie that day. Each time 
she answered the phone herself, so that she 
would not have to wait another second. Little 
Bill and Warde dogged her steps, awaiting word 
from daddy. Late in the afternoon the tele 
phone rang. It was the telegram: 

“Arrived safely. Leave in an hour for 
Washington. Write me Army and Navy Club 
how all are. Coming home soon as possible 
Love. Bill.” 

And she had thought he would come directly 
to Birmingham. It would be at least a week 
or more now. Tears of disappointment started. 

“What’s it say, Munny? When is daddy 
coming?” the chorus of baby voices interrupted. 

“Daddy is off the ship, and he’s going to 
Washington. Then he’s coming home to us.” 

“What’s Washington?” Warde was ever 
curious. 

“Don’t be silly,” Bill, Junior, spoke with 
superiority. “‘You were born in Washington 
It’s a place where Daddy goes when he’s not 
at sea. The President lives in Washington. 
Doesn’t he, Munny?” 

When the children were in bed later, Mar 
jorie had time to think. What was taking Bill 
to Washington? He wouldn’t have to report 
for duty right away. He ought to have at least 
two months’ leave. Was anything wrong? 
Would he have to go back to sea immediately? 
All her beautiful plans would have to be 
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Companion Way 


changed. But surely he wouldn’t have to go 
to sea. He had had more duty afloat now than 
anybody near his grade. She hated to leave 
home when everything was so lovely. But she 
must have Bill. And any shore station they 
picked for him would give the children a chance 
at the seashore. Sleepless hours claimed her 
before her eyes closed. 

Another period of waiting began, but it was 
a question of days now, and Bill was on the 
same continent with them. A telegram from 
Chicago broke the waiting, and the following 
night the insistent ringing of the telephone bell 
aroused her from an early doze. 

It was Bill! Telephoning from Washington 

“How are you all?” was his hearty greeting 
His voice sounded just beside her. 

“Fine. But we are dying with impatience 
for you to come home, dear. We have missed 
you so.” Marjorie choked with happiness 
“When are you coming?” 

“In a day or two. It’s so good to hear your 
voice again, Marge. Kiss the kids for me. | 
will wire you when I leave for home.” 

It was unsatisfactory, but it helped, Marjorie 
thought as she lay awake. Just a day or two 
more. Bill hadn’t said what was keeping him. 
Maybe he was asking for extra leave. He 
rated it. They ought to give it to him. 


THE final touches were put to the house for 
the homecoming. Maidie became a verita 

ble tyrant over the new girl. She spent hours 

explaining the importance of the “Cap’n.” 

“Tell the Cap’n howdy for me, please, Miss 
Marjorie,” she called, as Marjorie and the 
children climbed into the car. “Don’t tell him 
what we got for dinner. I want to s’prise 
him.”’ 

Maidie had been with them since they had 
started housekeeping years and years ago at 
Charleston. Marjorie waved her understand 
ing of the directions as sh¢ drove away 

When the train arrived, Commander 
Stainton led the procession of passengers 

“My dear,” was all that Marjorie could find 
to say as he swept her into his arms. 

Bill said nothing, but she could feel the 
thumping of his usually so steady heart. 

“And how’s my big boy?” Big Bill held little 
Bill aloft in his arms, the youngster hiding his 
trembling delight under self-consciousness. 

“And I wonder who this is?” It was the 
baby’s turn. 

“I’m Warde Stainton, and you’re my daddy. 
I like you.” 

Warde was frankly demonstrative as he held 
up his mouth for a kiss and tested the strength 
of his young arms around his father’s neck. 

“I'll drive,’ Marjorie announced when they 
were in the car. “You can talk. What have 
you been doing?” 

“Waiting to get home to you.” 

He covered her hand upon the wheel with 
his own, and she patted it tenderly. Bill talked 
of the long trip across the Pacific and the dusty 
ride across the continent. Washington was 
the same. A new bunch at the department. 
He’d seen Josh Marsh—first time since the 
war. Josh had asked for her. 

“My daddy is bigger’n Uncle Holt,’ Warde 
announced from the back seat. 

Bill turned with an unaffected smile of de- 
light toward the baby. 

“Big enough to ride little boys,” he said. 

How he kept his touch with children! 
Marjorie smiled at the back of his head, as the 
rear seat claimed his attention. She wanted to 
ask how long he was going to be on leave, but 
she wouldn’t interrupt. It was just joy to see 
the children’s delight in him, overcoming their 
shyness with each moment. They fought to 
carry his bags when they reached the little 
house on the hill, with Maidie in spotless white 
at the gate waving her apron. The same apron 
wiped away frank tears when the “Capn 
greeted her heartily. 

When all the treasures Bill’s bags contained 
had been examined and re-examined, the 
children went sleepily to bed, reveling in the 
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presence of a daddy to tell them goodnight and 
warn them with mock severity to sleep late in 
the morning. 

“He’s the nicest daddy I ever saw,”’ Warde’s 
husky little voice floated down to them. 

“J guess I know it. He was my daddy first,” 
little Bill was belligerent. 

Marjorie smiled at big Bill, his very own 
smile. She moved pillows around so that he 
might sit in her corner of the couch and she 
close beside him. She lighted his cigarette, 
arranged the ash tray. 

“Don’t spoil me,” Bill begged. 

“Asif Icould!” She patted his cheek. “‘Now 
tell me all about it. How much leave have 
you, and where are we going to be stationed?” 
" “T don’t know.” Bill’s voice suddenly lost 
its timbre. A line of worry deepened between 
his eyes. “But I’m home now.” 

“You aren’t going back to sea?” Marjorie 
straightened herself, alarmed. “After all 
these years?” 

“Probably not,” the line was deeper. “TI 
shall know shortly.” He hesitated a second. 
“How are your flowers?” 

“Oh!” Marjorie paused. 

Too long were the years in the service to 
start a probe. But this was unlike Bill to be 
so short. Usually he eased his refusal to give 
information. But now he was abrupt. That 
trouble in Shanghai? Yet they would hardly 
bring him back for that. Something more 
serious? 

“Lost your voice or did the cat get your 
tongue?” 

“[ was just thinking,” she laughed a little un- 
steadily. “‘The flowers are fine, and I have lots 
of work for you to do.” 
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“The same as usual. Been saving up for me 
ever since I went away?” Bill laughed at her. 
“Well, my pay is high. Come closer.” He 
reached out an arm and drew her to him. 
“That’s better.” 


These Women ‘‘Made Good” 


§0 LIKE lovers they sat, talking as lovers 

talked. For a time Marjorie forgot her 
worry, but once or twice she caught her hus- 
band staring off into the shadows of the room 
beyond the glow of the one soft lamp. The 
frown between his eyes was deeper, though she 
was telling him how much it meant to have 
him home again. Yet when at last he told her 
good-night, it was with a warmth that is left 
to few women married eleven years. 

Marjorie lay awake, listening to him turn 

restlessly. It was unusual. She remembered 
their little quarrels of long ago, because he 
could sleep so easily when her apparent world 
and his was crashing about their ears. Why 
couldn’t he sleep? And where had he learned 
to frown? That had always been saved for 
shipboard. Even then, there were not enough 
of them to make creases. Would he frown now 
when she told him about Holt Langdon? She 
remembered he hadn’t asked about Holt. But 
he had asked about no one. He seemed utterly 
content with her and the children. 
_ Should she tell him about Holt now? Was 
It possible that he had heard something? There 
were women who commented on her friendship 
with an unmarried man. Always she had dis- 
missed them with the thought that it was none 
of their business. Bill knew all about it. But 
had some one written Bill? No! He would 
have told her about it. He wouldn’t be coming 
home for that. Foolish! She tried to dismiss 
her questions. Long before she slept, Bill had 
grown quiet. 

When she awakened in the morning, she 
could hear him romping in the yard with the 
children. Their happy shouts mingled with his 
deep voice. He was not worried now. She was 
Just silly! She must have a conscience, though 
She was not ashamed. She would tell Bill all 
a out it tonight. 

“What are you going to do besides play 
with the children today?” she asked over the 
coffee urn. 

“I am going to see Holt Langdon right 
away.” Bill did not look up from the toast. 


“You can’t. He doesn’t get home until this 
afternoon.” 
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“How is old Holt?” His face cleared. “T 
forgot to ask about him. I took it for granted 
he was just the same, when you telegraphed 
every one was all right. I haven’t had a letter 
from him for two or three months. He’s 
getting lazy.” 

“Uncle Holt is going to bring us pretty 
things when he gets back,” Warde entered the 
conversation. 

‘“‘But they won’t be like daddy’s,” little Bill’s 
loyal soul added. ‘“‘Let’s go play ball.” 

“‘Aren’t you going to let mother have him at 
all?”” Marjorie asked with mock plaintiveness, 

“You can have him after we go to bed.” 


OR a while she watched the three of them 

through the window, before she began her 
day. She heard the telephone ring, then 
Maidie calling, 

“Cap’n, somebody wants you on the tele- 
foam.” 

The children demanded that he be sure to 
return instantly when he left them. Marjorie 
watched him from the head of the steps as he 
entered the door, joying in his big presence 
framed in sunlight. 

“This is Commander Stainton.” She was 
proud of the commanding voice. “Yes.” Bill 
continued. “Yes.” 

Marjorie could not see him as he sat at the 
telephone table, but she caught a growing note 
in his voice—joy. 

“Please repeat that last again.” Bill was al- 
most singing now. “Thank you,” he said and 
put the receiver on the hook. 

“Marge,” he called, ‘‘Marge.”” It seemed as 
though he were subduing some excitement. 

“Yes, coming,” as she hurried down the 
stair. 

“Come in here, Marge.” He led her into the 
living-room. “I just got a telegram.” 

His face was shining with a happiness she 
had never seen. He struggled to subdue his 
joy. “It was a message from old Josh Marsh. 
You remember that old football injury and 
that fool doctor who said a long time ago I 
might be deaf? Well, they ordered me back for 
an examination. Half the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery made me listen to their watches. 
They have just decided I am all right.” 

“The stupid old things! I could have told 
them that long ago,’’ Marjorie stated proudly 

“But that isn’t all. They wanted to make 
sure that I was all right so they could order me 
up to Newport for a year at the War College. 
Then Josh says they are going to make me a 
Captain at the next meeting of the Selection 
Board.” He stopped, the light of joy illumining 
his face again. 

“Oh, Bill. 
whispered. 

“*That’s what Josh says. He wired that my 
orders were in the mail now to report.” 

“You mean to Newport? How much leave 
do you get?” 

“Not any. I'll have to report next week.” 

“But, Bill! You haven’t been here at all 
You haven’t had any leave in almost three 
years. And you are not going to get any now. 
It isn’t fair.” 

“T can’t ask for leave, Marge, in the face of 
this. Josh says it’s all been figured out. I'll 
get my extra stripe just in time to get one of the 
new scouts they are building. They are going 
to try out some new stunts with them. A six 
months’ cruise and everything. Think of what 
achance!” Stainton stopped. “‘Isn’t it great’ 
Lucky—that’s what I am.” 

He turned to Marjorie. Her expression 
stopped him. She was staring wide-eyed at 
him. Apprehension grew in her eyes. 

“Report immediately,” she half-whispered to 
herself. ‘And I have not had you for three 
years. I haven’t even seen you. No leave 
And then a cruise of six months. It isn’t fair. 
It isn’t fair.””. Her voice broke. 

“What, Marge?” Bill forgot his joy. He 
drew her close beside him. ‘“‘What isn’t faire 

“It isn’t fair for the Navy to take you away 
from me like this. And I thought you were 


A Captain?” Marjorie almost 
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coming home to play with us. Home?’ she 
Jooked about her. “It isn’t a home. It’s just 
a house for you to visit once in a while.” 

“Why, Marge,” Bill patted her hand. “It’s 
just a part of the service. 

“The service. Always the service. Oh, Bill. 
I can’t let you go.” 

“But you still have me.’ 

“Have you?” A il laugh struggled 
through her tears. “Have you?” she repeated 
it fiercely. “But I haven’t. I never will until 
we are both so old that it makes no difference.” 

“Why, Marge!” Stainton’s tone was gentle 
even in the shock of surprise. 

“Oh, Bill, I know I am a quitter. I can’t 
stand it any longer. I am afraid.’ 

“Afraid, sweet? Of what?” 

“Of the Navy.” He could hear her jaws 
click tight as she said it. “I’m not any good, 
I know, but, heart of hearts, I want you. I 
have been fighting it for years. Covering it up. 
The other night Holt Langdon kissed me, and 
I kissed him. It didn’t mean anything, but it 
woke me up. I don’t even have to ask your 
forgiveness for that kiss, because it was just the 
spark that started me off to realizing how much 
I needed you—want you.’ 

She stopped on a sob. Stainton laid his cheek 
against her hair. His hand tightened on her 
shoulder. 


T MADE me realize, dear, that Iam young,” 

she went on, her voice calmer. “And you 
are young. But what is happening to our 
youth? We are watching it slip behind us. 
‘And you are not here to help me watch. I am 
thirty-four. There isn’t much of youth left for 
me. And I want it to be all yours, Bill. There 
was a time when your return, the knowledge 
that you were coming back, would make me 
forget the loneliness. But this last time. Two 
years and a half, Bill. Two years and a half 
with nothing but letters. Long days and longer 
nights of wondering whether everything was 
well with you. Away from all that I love most 
in the world. That’s what I’m afraid of- 
afraid of missing life while we are yet young. 
Afraid for me, and for you, too. I don’t fear 
Holt. I fear life crowding in on me when I am 
lonely. And catching at you, too, at the other 
end of the world. We are human—and oh, I 
want you. I want you.” She sobbed brokenly. 

“T have tried to be fair,’’ she went on, her 
voice hoarse with tears. “I have told myself 
over and over again how much the service 
meant to you. And how hard you have worked 
and how far you have come for your C aptaincy. 
But after you get it, we still will go on and on. 
Oh, I have tried to be big enough, but, Bill—” 

Sobs silenced her again. She tried to mufile 
them against his shoulder, her head pressing 
tight against him. He looked down at her, 
a new understanding struggling with surprise 
in hisface. His arms tightening about her. He 
crooned for her ears meaningless words that 
were freighted with love. At last she was 
quieter. With his handkerchief she wiped 
away the tears and straightened herself to 
cling closer, arms about his neck. 

“Oh, Bill, don’t think I am a coward. But 
I'm afraid. Afraid!” She clung more tightly. 

“How long—how long have you been feeling 
this? Hiding it from me Gently he asked 
the question, staring finely ahead. 

we ears. Since Warde came, I believe. I 
wasn’t ever going to let you know, but, Bill, I 
am more afraid than ever. I don’t know what 
you are going to do. I want you here now. 
You ought to be on leave and you are just 
waiting to go somewhere else. I know you 
can’t help it, dear. That’s it. You never can 
help it. Just on and on. Tell me I’m not a 
coward, dear. Please! I’m not!” 

“Of course, you’re not. You are the bravest 
woman I know. Not once have you let me 
know all this. Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

Still gentle and calm, he bent his head to 
lay his cheek against hers, tear-stained and 
flushed, turned up to meet his caress. He was 
silent for a space. 

Marjorie tried to turn in his arms, but he 
held her tight, cheek pressed against her cheek, 
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Companion Way 


and she could not see the gaze he fixed upon 
the shadows beyond her head. 

“Do you hate me, Bill?’’ Marjorie whispered 
to break the silence. 

“Hate you?” he held her almost fiercely now 
“Hate you? I love you more than ever. I hate 
myself for having made you unhappy. For 
thinking only of myself. For being so selfish.” 

“You aren’t selfish. You shan’t say it.”’ She 
covered his mouth with her fingers, and he 
kissed them. “I am selfish. Am I selfish, oh 
my dear?” 

““No,”’ his voice was more serious than she 
had ever heard it. ““You have been all unselfish. 
I have missed you. But I have always known 
you would be waiting for me to come back 
I have never thought of you as being lonely, 
wanting me. You have always been home to 
me—my port of joy that I would make when- 
ever duty let me. I didn’t know that you 
thought it a desert island with me away. You'll 
never think so again.” 

: “What do you mean, dear?” 
° ° “That they'll have to get another skipper 
(p a t ee om ee & for their scout cruiser.” 
“Bill!” Joy struggled with the amazement in 
In the Eighteenth Century, when Josiah Wedgwood was making her voice. “You don’t mean you’re going to—’ 
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characteristic of that school, without its conventionality. The decor- Captaincy, providing the Selection Board picks 
ation, of a color with the ware itself, is in low relief under the glaze. me, | won’t be able to resign then. And as you 
Made in Queensware, the rich cream color and graceful shapes of ne say, we aren’t going to be young always. And 
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It is indeed appropriate that the title Patrician, so expressive of the still young enough to get a good job and per- 
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“Oh, Bill. Give up your life! Because I am 

a quitter.” 
“You are not a quitter, Marjorie. I asked 
Bosiah Wredgwovd & Sons, Buc. too much. And I be not Fm up my life. I 
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wales Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD Marjorie tried to look into his face to see 


what was recorded there. He held her head 
tight against his shoulder. 

“Bill, we will make it up to you. The babies 
and I. All that I am or ever hope to be is 


yours. Forever and ever.’ 

“And that is more than I am worthy of 
taking.”’ Stainton spoke solemnly. 

\s he bent and kissed her, the telephone 
rang. Marjorie straightened herself and wiped 
her eves so that she might feast them on Bill 
as he strode so firmly to the telephone 

“Why, hello, Holt.” Gladness came into his 
voice again. “You old bum! What do you 
mean being away when I get home? 
coming out to dinner tonight? Fine.” 

“Just the same old Holt.” He turned to 
Marjorie who stood beside him as he finished. 
“Holt can help me find a job.” 

Hy “Are you sure, Bill?” she asked it again, 
in baking. Know when the temperature yall} | searching his eyes with hers now clear the 
of your oven is right. Use a WANN | tears all wiped away. 
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What would he say when she told him that 
Bill had resigned? 

Holt came early. Marjorie watched these 
two men who loved her greet each other with 
the warmth of friendship only men may know. 
Tears dimmed her eyes. 

Not until dinner was over, and they were 
smoking in the living-room, did Bill tell Holt 
of his decision to resign. 

“Why?” Langdon asked calmly, though his 
eves recorded the amazement he felt. 

“ “Because it is a question of being young with 
the most beautiful woman in the world at my 
side, or waiting until I am so old she will not 
look at me,” Bill spoke gravely. ‘‘When I 
realized what of life I was losing when it might 
be mine for the asking, I decided to ask for it.” 

Bill patted Marjorie’s hand, which curled 
within his own. 

“Do you think I am selfish, Holt?” Marjorie 
leaned toward him anxiety in her face. 


“Not a bit,” Langdon stated positively. | 
“You are worth more than anything else Bill | 


can ever find.” 


“But you don’t know all—” Marjorie began. | 


“Of course, he does,” and Bill cautioned her 
with his glance not to say more. ‘He knows 
you, and that is enough. So it’s all settled. 
Will you help me find a job, Holt?” 

“Certainly.” 

So they talked of what Bill might find to do. 

Marjorie listened, a little surprised at Iolt’s 
acquiescence in Bill’s decision. Apparently 
the opportunities in Birmingham were endless. 
It was late when the guest departed, and Bill 
insisted that Marjorie retire, when he returned 
from seeing Langdon to the door. 

“But, Bill, | wanted you to tell me once more 
that everything is all right.” 

“Now and for always. 
future, Marjorie dear, and let nothing else 
worry us.” 

What was Bill thinking about? Marjorie 
wondered as he lay so quiet in the still dark. 
Did he regret his decision? If he went to the 
War College, Newport would be lovely in the 
summer, and he could come home to them when 
his day was done. But that would end in a 
year, and he would be off on another cruise. 
Then she and the babies would be alone again. 
She couldn’t stand that. This way he would 
be home. Always and always. She slept. 


[AWN surprised Stainton staring at the 

darkened windows, peering out to un- 
charted channels. He would have a pilot in 
Langdon and a stable ship in his home. What 
he might have had 
of his mind, and sleep claimed him at last. 

The sun was high when he waked. He could 
hear the boys moving on the stair with many a 
sibilant “sh-h-h.” He arose hastily and 
dressed. The sight of many trunks scattered 
about the lower hall, as he came down, opened 
his eyes in wonder. 
speaking to some one. 
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he resolutely shut it out | 


Marjorie was at the door 


“All right, Mr. Mallon. Please be sure that 


your men are here early Monday.” 

“What’s it all about, Marge?” 
waved his hand about. 
sleep so late?” 

“Good morning, sleepy-head.” 
laughed up at him as she kissed him. 
was something I 
alone. I have done it.’ 

“But why the trunks 
Monday?” 


Stainton 
“Why did you let me 


Marjorie 
had to do this morning 


and what about 

“We are moving.” 

“Moving?” He stared at her vacantly. 

He looked more closely. There was some- 
thing new in her face, something shining be 
yond any joy he had ever seen there. 

“Moving where? And why start so soon?” 
_. Since you are to be here only a week, I de- 
cided to pack most of the stuff now and have 
a few free days with you.” 

Marjorie was smiling at him, a smile that 
warmed him and wrapped him about. Her 
hand flew up in salute, as she said happily, 

“Then, you see, we shall all be able to report 


for duty at Newport together, Captain 
Stainton.” 
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“Have you ever fired such a gun?” 

“No, but I’m willing to try it. I’ve fired al- 
most everything else in the way of a piece— 
in my various little skirmishes here and there— 
and I know how it works.” 

“But powder—cannon balls—” 

“I’ve got that all figured out. We can give 
her a charge that will either sweep the hill or 
else split the barrel wide open. And I'll fire 
her myself—no one else need stand by.” 

“Oh, go to blazes!” Kris told him shortly. 
“I stand by, too—you crazy fool!” 


CHAPTER XVII 


HEN the dusk lowered, a grim detach- 

ment of three set out from the garrison. 
Loring was one, of course—Johnston was an- 
other—Captain Storkersen was the third. 
Storkersen was cured of his wound, and no 
more did he reel on the trail. His ox-like 
shoulders and ape-like arms made him an ally 
not to be despised. 

First there was a guard to pass. Nick had 
posted a ring of sentries all along the base of the 
hill. They heard the man tramping up and 
down the wet road; they saw his cigarette glow 
in the dark. Should they attempt to steal by 
him, or to silence him by such certain means as 
men can be silenced? The former was the 
best chance, so when he was at the far end 
of his patrol, they crept through in a silent file. 

Thence they went to a little, square building 
beyond the village. This little structure was 
the St. Paul powder house, where Johnston 
kept dynamite and black powder to use in 
making roads. 

Loring took two canisters of the powder, 
one in each arm, and Johnston took a short 
length of quick fuse. From there the detach- 
ment crossed over to the island by-products 
plant, where some construction had been 
going on. Here Johnston found two big log- 
ging chains used in earth moving. 

One of these chains was a fair load for a 
strong man. Storkersen took both of them. 
Then the raiders began their slow stalk back 
to their own lines. 

Nearing the village road, they paused to 
reconnoiter. Loring and Storkersen hovered 
beside an empty building; Johnston crept down 
the alley between two rows of native huts. He 
was now in the center of enemy territory. 
Twice he waited while heavy feet tramped by; 
once he heard a group of the corsairs talking 
over their plans for the morrow. He made his 
way at last to the Fisheries tool-house. 

This building had been broken into already, 
so he had no need of his key. He slipped 
through the broken door, procured a cold-chisel 
and a heavy hammer, and stole forth again. 
Presently he rejoined his companions. 

Once more the three stole forward, and now 
they must pass again through the enemy lines. 
And now they could not trust to stealth alone. 
Storkersen carried the chains as silently as he 
could, but occasionally the great links rattled 
and rang, sounds that carried far in the hushed 
dark. So the big skipper laid down his burden 
and crept forward to clear the trail. 

There ensued a long wait, indicating that 
he had reached the road and was crouching 


beside it, a heavy army pistol ready in his 
hands. Down the wet gravel the guard’s feet 


came crunching. 

The nearing steps were heavy, lazy, and 
somewhat unsteady. Storkersen grinned a 
little, and perhaps envied a little, as he guessed 
the reason. Since the night was chill, and the 
job merely a time-killer at best, the sentry had 
sought inner comfort. He had taken the merest 
taste every time he completed his beat. Now 
the flask was empty, and he, naturally enough, 
was otherwise. And suddenly into his rosy 
fancies a harsh whisper crackled. 

“Stick ’em up!” some one ordered. 


The next second was one of deadly possi- 
bilities. 


Storkersen’s position was not secure 
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by any means. Everything depended on the 
nature and the courage of this particular guard. 
Both men were armed, both could see each 
other vaguely in the darkness; they had an 
equal chance to kill or be killed. Indeed, in 
one sense the sentry had the best chance. It 
was his first shot: Storkersen was afraid to 
shoot lest he call in the other guards. And 
certainly there were plenty of men in the ship’s 
company—gamblers unafraid to toss a coin 
with death—who would have answered the 
hold-up with the emphatic voice of a rifle. 

Fortunately it was Gordon, the long-armed 
man-of-all-work, who had the duty. Like most 
brutes, he lacked the higher degrees of courage, 
and he was particularly cowardly at times like 
this, when strong drink had exalted him to the 
stars and, dying away, had let him fall again. 
Gordon craved life with a wild beast’s passion. 
He could not bear to go out like this—in the 
dark, in the silence, and almost sober. So 
he let his rifle fall to the ground. 

Storkersen had no need to speak again. 
Indeed, in a second or two more, he would have 
gone unheard. He struck swiftly and handily 
with the pistol-barrel, and Gordon lay calmly 
sleeping with the rain-mist in his face. The big 
skipper picked up the fallen rifle, cursed at his 
victim’s meager supply of ammunition, and 
rejoined his friends. Gathering up his chains, 
he led the way up the hill. 


EAR the top they came upon a solitary 

figure. At first, they thought it was Wing 
returning from another foraging expedition to 
the native houses below, but presently a white 
skirt glimmered wanly in the dusk. It was 
Hilda, and she seemed to have a small parcel 
under her arm. 

“What are you doing here?’ Loring de- 
manded. “Why aren’t you resting?” 

“Why aren’t you resting, yourself?” she 
replied with spirit. “Anyway, we're fighting a 
war, aren’t we?” 

With this cryptic remark she turned and en- 
tered one of the barabaras. The three men con- 
tinued their work. With the hammer and cold- 
chisel, Storkersen began to cut the heavy chain 
into six-foot lengths. Far below in the village 
the corsairs heard the ring of the steel and 
wondered idly what midnight task the garrison 
was pursuing. In any event it would be futile. 
rhe little band of defenders, armed only with 
shotguns and pistols, would not hold out long. 
Noon tomorrow would see them prisoners. 

After the chains were cut, Loring opened one 
of the powder canisters. Its contents looked 
like black dirt, but really it was concentrated 
thunder. Loring removed about four pounds of 
the powder and thrust it into the deep gullet 
of the old Russian cannon. Then, with a stick 
from the turf-house frame and a rag torn from 
a native’s shirt, he wadded it down. 

On top of the powder, for a missile, he thrust 
in one of the six-foot le ngths of chain. After 
inserting a piece of fuse in the touchhole, the 
cannon was ready to fire. 

Loring appointed a guard detail and went to 
rest. The night wore on. A harrowing still- 
ness hung over the village, broken at last by 
cries ringing up and down the line of enemy 
guards at the base of the hill. For the first 
time they had discovered a breach in the 
patrol. When they called to Gordon, he did 
not answer. Torches flickered, streaked back 
and forth, and finally stopped and milled 
around a black shadow in the road. Soon 
there were angry voices—threats of vengeance 

-and then sullen complaints as two men bore 
away the sleeper’s heavy form 

The darkness waned. Dawn came stealing 
over the eastern seas. The seals roared in wel- 
come—the same triumphant chorus that had 
wakened the sleeping walrus-herds ten thou- 
sand years ago. What did the swarming 
beaches know of the war now waged in their 
behalf? What did they care about the tense 
I‘nes, the rifles cocked and ready, the watchful 


’ 


sentries? 
miracle was before their sight once more 
Again the gulls would shriek over the shore: 
the bird-rookeries would waken to clamor; the 


They only knew that an ancient 


foxes would steal forth on velvet feet. The 
business of the island would be transacted just 


as in the Ice Age—the pups would nurse, the 
cows would fish at sea. 
HE dawn-light spread. The little white 


shacks of the natives began to glimmer in 
the gloom. The gray of the sea changed to 
deep purple. And now a guard rose from his 
post and came and wakened Loring. 

“They're getting ready to charge,” 
simply. 

Loring wakened the men, and they went to 
their posts. At the base of the hill they could 
see the pirates deploying in a long line. And 
when they looked more closely, a strange, 
stricken little gasp moved from throat to 
throat like a wind. 

And this wind bit cruelly. It blew despair 
to Loring’s heart. Only too well he knew its 
source: it was the breath of fear—of a sick 
and racking dread that might at any moment 
swell to a gale of terror. The fighting spirit 
of the force was in jeopardy. Utter defeat 
hovered near—before a shot was fired. He had 
heard this sound before. It had presaged a dis- 
astrous rout that day near Amiens, when the 
Boches had launched their terrible counter- 
attack. 

Little Kris had never heard it, but he read 
its menace just the same. ‘Steady! Steady!” 
he was urging. 

Meanwhile the other leaders were setting an 
example of calmness to the men 

Had cowardice cropped out at last in the thin 
line of the garrison? Far from it! The fear 
that swept the breastworks was no blind and 
sheeplike panic, but a physical dread instinctive 
as breathing. Loring felt it as the others did, 
and only because of his long battle experience 
was he able to control it. Yet it might shatter 
hope like cowardice itself. It might hurl down 
utter disaster upon the island. 

Certainly the fear had full cause. It was not 
mere despair at the sight of superior numbers, 
but the ancient, half-animal, abysmal horror of 
steel. 

The corsairs had sprung a surprise of their 
own. Zigzag lights played over their long line. 
Each man carried a rifle, and at least every 
alternate weapon was tipped and flamed bya 
bayonet. 

The spirit of the blade! It was as potent now 
as when the Romans marched on Gaul. No 
wonder that Nick’s lucky find—a store of 
bayonets that went with the rifles from the 
station arsenal—had seemed to promise him an 
easy victory. 

“Steady! 
muring. 

Then—‘‘Buck up!” Loring cried. ‘We'll 
blast ’em before they ever get up the hill!” 

Probably his words were not needed. Thes¢ 
lean Yanks and stout Norsemen would bend a 
long way before they broke. In any event, he 
was never to know. A signal more inspiring 
than any word of man suddenly flashed over 
the barricade. 

The frightened gasp became an exclamation. 
The exclamation rose to a shout. The shout 
passed from man to man, as the gasp had done 
before, and grew into a mighty cheer. And the 
cheer ended in a war-like roar such as had never 
risen from the hills of Si. Paul before. The 
Yanks were ready to begin. 

Loring, who had been watching the flashing 
bayonets below, whirled about in amazement. 
And now he understood; and no wonder the 
highest fighting fervor that his life had ever 
known swept like hot quicksilver through his 
veins. Above the green arch of the barabara, 
fastened to a broomstick which in turn was 
thrust into the stove-pipe, fluttered the Ameri- 
can flag. 


he said 


Steady!” little Kris was mur- 
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Hilda’s own hands had fastened it there. 
And now Loring knew what parcel she had 
carried under her arm, when he met her on the 
hillside in the dark. She also had gone forth 
into No Man’s Land. She had stolen down to 
the village schoolhouse and procured the flag 
which she used in teaching Americanism to 
little Aleut boys and girls. 

Brown-skinned children had marched to it 
once, and sung patriotic songs in their shrill, 
Asiatic voices. They had not understood its 
meaning—its eloquence greater than any 
statesman’s oration—but their deep-set somber 
eyes had lighted with its beauty. And now 
these soldiers’ eyes were lighted, too. Perhaps 
they also failed to understand its full meaning 
and message, yet they knew it stood for a great 
thing, a thing greater than life. Small though 
it was—cheaply made and its colors printed on 
cotton—still it must not bow down to pirates. 
It must not be trampled upon by shame. 

It fluttered above the ramparts. It changed 
the whole issue of the conflict: no longer were 
they merely defending the seals and their is- 
land homes against aggression. They were up- 
holding a cause beyond them and above them— 
an idea—a dream—a delusion, perhaps, yet 
worth more than all the other delusions that 
make up life. They could no longer think ra- 
tionally, balancing one thing with another, 
weighing the risk of their lives against the 
importance of their cause. Indeed, they could 
hardly remember their cause, except in its 
broadest aspects. They were simply swept 
away on the wind of war. They were lost in the 
old madness—the ancient glory. 

They could not march or sing songs to the 
flag, as the Aleut children had done, but they 
could fight for it. 

“I'll back it to the limit!”’ one of the sailors 
cried—and no one wondered, and no one called 
him a fool. 

Loring crept by it and lay beside his cannon. 


AS THE enemy was forming its battle line, 

and the garrison waited for orders, Hilda 
came and touched Loring’s arm. No more was 
she the valiant spirit that had raised the flag 
over the barricade. As she crawled beside him, 
her face was haggard, and tears lay on her 
lashes. 

“Aren’t you going to tell me good-by?” she 
demanded. 

“Good-by?” 

“Yes. How do I know I'll ever see you 
again. If those brutes get up here, they’ll kill 
you surely. They may spare the others, but 
they'll kill you—at the first volley. And yet 
you lie there with a light in your eyes—” 

“I’m not figuring on getting killed,” he told 
her in dazed surprise. “And I was just in- 
terested in firing this cannon—”’ 

“Yes, and have it explode and blow you all to 


pieces! What right have you to throw away 
your life? I suppose it means nothing to you, 
but—but—”’ 


“Good Lord, Hilda!” Suddenly he forgot 
the dawning battle—the flashing bayonets in 
front, and the fluttering flag above—and saw 
only this tearful child beside him. “You are 
part woman, aren’t you, and not all soldier?” 

“Part woman, but mostly baby,” she told 
him, wiping at her tears. “I should be in the 
house with the other women, instead of crying 
out here. But I want to tell you—that I’m 
praying for you, Paul. I’m praying for you to 
come through.” 

He could not smile now. 
and slowly widened. ‘Your prayer ought to 
save me, Hilda,” he told her gently. “If any 
prayers are heard, yours should be. And now 
—in case something happens—shall we say 
good-by?” 

“Yes. Just a word to remember you by. 
Her tears flowed again, and she tried to smile 
through them. ‘“Good-by, Paul. We've been 
good friends—” 

“More than friends,” he corrected. He 
gathered in both her hands. ‘No friend—and 
I've had lots of ’em—has been to me what you 


His eyes met hers 
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have been. 
—a secret that I meant to keep a long time yet. 


Now I’m going to tell you a secret 


But I can’t keep it any more. I’ve decided 
that if something happens to me, I’d want you 
to know the truth.” 

“T know the truth already,” she told him. 
“But I want you to tell me—” 

“IT love you. That’s all the secret—just 
those three words. And if you don’t under- 
stand, there is nothing I can say or do to make 
you understand.” 

“I do understand .. . I’m glad you told me 

I don’t know for sure, but I think I love 
you, too . . . So good-by, Paul.” 

“Good-by, Hilda.” 

Her lips were near, so he bent his head. 

An old and eloquent sign passed between 
them, and then she was gone. 


AN D now the zero hour. Nick called his or- 

ders to advance. The men of the garrison 
lay to their weapons, their jaws hard, their 
fingers tense at their triggers. 

“Don’t shoot till I give the word!’’ Loring 
directed. “I’ve got a surprise for ’em, first.” 

Little Kris crept back to the cannon. He 
could not assist at the firing, but he could share 
Loring’s risk, just the same. And now the 
long line of foes was moving nearer. They 
came boldly in the open, confident that the gar- 
rison had practically no long-range weapons 
and that they could wipe it out from a safe 
distance. Their triumphant shouts rang up the 
hill. 

Loring signaled to Kris, and they stood be- 
side the cannon. Its breach lifted by wedges, 
its muzzle sloped down almost parallel with the 
slope of the hill. A match cracked in Loring’s 
hand. 

He touched the fuse. A thin flame ran, like 
a mouse, to the touch-hole of the cannon. 
There was an instant’s silence in which all 
motion and all sound seemed suspended, and 
life itself paused in Loring’s breast. Then the 
whole hill seemed to explode. 

But the old bronze held. The long-drawn 
thunderous roar that shook the hill was only 
the cannon’s voice, fair spoken to the foe below. 
A great column of fire belched forth, and dense 
black smoke hid gun and gunner. And then, 
out of the thunder, rose a mighty clatter and 
ring as a terrible missile hurled through the air. 

The advancing riflemen had paused when 
they saw Loring stand up by the cannon. His 
head and shoulders had emerged above the 
rampart, offering a fair target, but at first they 
had been too startled to shoot. The old Rus- 
sian gun had not entered into their calcula- 
tions at all, and the menace of its black mouth 
froze them in their tracks. Then they had seen 
its fiery breath burst out in a round column 
through billowing smoke. 

The next instant a swishing demon was 
among them. It struck the ground in front of 
their line and leaped on toward them like an 
enormous serpent. The torn earth and grass 
flew up behind it, and a man’s voice rose in a 
wail in front. And then the uproar passed, 
and the hill was still once more. 

Terror lived on Nick's face as he looked down 
his line. Not many times had men seen it 
there, but now its stamp was plain. Yet he 
dared to believe that the hissing, clattering 
chain had missed. As far as he could tell, it 
had leaped harmlessly between two of his 
men. A cry of triumph rose in his throat. 

But the cry ended in an oath. Some one was 
lying, ominously still, in the lush weeds. And 
the weeds were no longer green. They seemed 
gay with the tints of autumn. 

The men were gathering around, gazing as 
if they did not understand. For certainly the 
missile had made no direct hit. It had swished 
on down the hill with unabated violence. And 
yet the man in the grass failed to get up, 
failed to move. 

It turned out that the last link of the chain, 
like a whip-lash, had flicked him as it passed. 
It was only a tap, yet it would suffice. Black 
O’Neil had partaken of his last mutiny. No 
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wonder the men shrank back, hovering like 
hunted partridges close in the grass. 

Before the smoke cleared away, Loring 
started to wipe out the cannon with wet grass. 
This was essential: otherwise the hot residue 
of the explosion would ignite the next charge 
before he could fully load. With Kris’s help he 
rammed in a quantity of powder, compressed it 
with a rag, and armed it with another length of 
chain. The process was half complete before 
the buccaneers thought to fire upon him, and 
then their shots flew wild. For the moment 
they seemed to have lost their grip. 

But the garrison must not exult too soon. 
Their victory was still far off, and indeed, to all 
appearances, they had merely postponed cer- 
tain defeat. There was a stronger man than 
Black O’Neil in command of the enemy line. 
London Nick had been shaken at first, but his 
lion heart was swelling in his breast again, and 
his nerves of steel wire jangled and lay still. 

He stood up, bravely ignoring the possibility 
that his foes possessed a rifle or two and might 
fire on him at long range, and looked with con- 
tempt upon his men. 

“‘What ees the matter?’”’ he demanded. “‘Are 
you men, or are you rabbits, to be scare away 
wif one shot? Will you throw away a king’s 
treasure because one of you ees kill?” 

“But that big gun is the devil!” some one 
protested. 

“Yes, but it ees only a chance that O’Neil 
was struck. Spread out wider, and the nex’ 
shot will strike no one at all. And remember— 
if you keep on going, they can fire only once. 
You can reach the top of the hill and haf them 
on the points of your bayonets before they can 
load again. Then, with unmistakable dig- 
nity: “Listen, you! You can stay here if you so 
dezire. Myself, and whatever men are among 
you, will go up and take the hill alone.” 

Only those who stood near him could hear 
his calm tones, but every one saw the signifi- 
cant gesture that he made. Leisurely and 
carefully he screwed his dandling monocle into 
his eye-socket. He looked around, gaped, and 
then started walking up the hill. 

It was a bold bluff, but it worked. Some one 
shouted, and a cheer passed down the line. 
And chen the men arose and swept forward 
again. 


ON THE hill above, the garrison got ready to 

meet the charge. It was not likely that the 
swishing chain would stop them this time. 
Loring whirled to Lane, who held a long-range 
rifle in a fond grip. 

“Can you hit Nick from here?” he demanded. 

“He’s keeping pretty much out of sight be 
hind the curve of the hill,” Lane answered 
tensely. “I'll fire at the first chance.” 

“Good. The rest of you hold your volley 
till I give the word. I’m going to save the 
cannon till they close in just below us.” 

So once more the garrison grew tense and 
still. Everywhere down the barricade ran the 
little click-clack of cocking hammers. Lane 
was watching for Nick to appear above a low 
rise in the contour of the hill; his eye was cold 
and fishy over the rifle-sights. The men 
breathed slowly and deeply, waiting for the 
wild, stabbing rush that now seemed inevitable. 
The foe was only two hundred yards distant 
now, and advancing swiftly. The island war 
had reached its crisis at last. 

But suddenly the charge was checked. The 
line halted, swaying; the men whirled and 
lifted horror-drawn faces. The air was hissing 
again. The hiss rose to a whine, the whine toa 
Banshee scream, and a black streak, all but too 
fast for the eyes to follow, smote the hill. With 
it, and drowning out the scream, and obliter- 
ating all other sound that abided on the slope, 
was a tremendous crashing explosion. A geyser 
of dirt flew up in the open space thirty yards in 
front. 

At first they dared to think that Loring had 
fired his cannon again. Yet the scream came 
from one side, rather than from the hill, and 
the violence of the blow was a hundredfold 
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that of the chain. As a matter of fact, the 
|men of the garrison had been stricken no less 
|than themselves, and likewise lifted frozen 
| faces to the shrieking air. It was only when a 
| booming roar rolled tardily in over the water 
| of the bay—seemingly a full second after the 
| crash—that these faces lit with glory. 

The foemen who were nearest to the explo- 
sion were thrown down by the rush of air, and 
| many were so stunned and shell-shocked that 
they did not at once realize the momentous 
| thing that had come to pass, but one man in the 
| line instantly grasped the truth. Before the 
| throw n rocks had fallen, Nick turned and 
| looked out over the bay. A gray ship lay 
there, and a wisp of gray smoke was still drift- 
ing up from a five-inch gun on her deck. 

Looking closer, he saw that the village cove 
| was swarming with traffic. Oars were flashing, 
| é anda fleet of surf boats were beating into shore. 
| The sea’s gleam ran like flame along fifty bay- 
onets, and the morning light was gay on fifty 
F . kets of blue. 
| Captain O’Day and his guardsmen had ar 
| rived on schedule time. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


T WOULD have been a fitting and splendid 

thing if the pirates had stood their ground. 
Thus they might end their last, great adventure 
in glory and blood. They might go down 
fighting, true to the name of buccaneer, faith- 
ful to the last to the traditions of the gentlemen. 
But no such magnificent gesture came to pass. 
Only a few of their number had sufficient iron 
in their souls to die for a lost cause—Alaskan 
Pete, the little boit-cracker Brophy, and some 
of the blond sailors—and these few were 
crushed and overburdened by the cowardice of 
their fellows. Haycox, the deserter, was the 
first to break. He dropped his rifle, and his 
arms went stiff as ramrods above his head. 
One after another of the men in the line fol- 
lowed his example. 

On the rampart there was an outbreak of 
utter delirium. The men roared, and threw 
their hats, and fired their guns, and danced in 
grotesque abandon; the women wept and em- 
braced and fainted. Only when a lone bullet 
whizzed among them—narrowly missing Lor- 
ing’s head—did they regain a semblance of 
reason. Who had fired this tardy shot Loring 
did not know, but he could guess. 

Hate had governed Nick to the 
had even risked his last card—one that he had 
treasured for a final emergency—to hurl a 
screaming bullet toward his enemy. Then, 
his men dropped their arms and prepared 
tamely to surrender to the advancing guards- 
men, he slipped from the line and disappeared 
among the native houses. 

Only Loring saw him go. The captain of the 
garrison had remained somewhat aloof from 
the islanders’ jubilee—musing darkly that he 
himself might so easily have been one of the 
hopeless, beaten band below—and thus his 
were open to every movement on the 

And now the others wondered why he 
should cry out and leap down from the breast- 
works. 

He guessed the truth. Nick was betraying 
his men just as he had betrayed Loring. Cold 
as steel to the last, he was making a final des- 
perate break for freedom. On the far side of 
Reef Point he had concealed a horse—a wooden 
horse that could ride the imprisoning gray seas. 
| This was the boat in which the spies had landed 
from the Jutland; near by were hidden a small 
sail, water casks, and a store of provisions. It 
might be that if he could reach the craft alive, 
| he could beat out through the surf. There 
| were only two ships to follow him—the Enter- 
prise and the Eider—and it might be that be- 
fore they could steam out of the bay and encir- 
cle the island, he would be lost in the haze. 
When the sea was clear, he would take down 
his sail and drift, a mere black dot, on the in- 
| terminable spaces of the deep. At night, and 
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in the drifting fog, he could sail; and if his 
luck-gods were with him, he might in time 
reach the Siberian coast, seven hundred miles 
distant. 

It was true that rifle-fire could stop him 
quickly. Men could follow him to the beach 
and destroy him before he could work out 
through the surf. So the rifles must be silenced 
And this was just a detail of his plan. 

As he ran through the village, he scooped up 
a native child. It proved to be a girl about 
seven years old, and certainly she would pro 
tect him better than plates of steel. Neither 
the guardsmen nor the islanders would fire as 
long as she was in his arms or occupied 
boat with him. 


T WAS only a chance, desperate and dim, but 
worth trying. Would it be for London Nick, 
once the viceroy of an empire, to languish 
tamely in a Yankee prison? Apparently no 
one had seen him slip away from the line, and 
anyway he had a long head start. 

Yet all was not so well as we hoped. He had 
at least one pursuer. Moreover, this blood 
hound on his trail was swept along by hatred 
second only to his own. Loring had not for- 
gotten the episode of the plank. His pagan 
soul had prayed for a chance to settle his 
score with the Russian; and when he saw the 
snatching up of the child—an act which would 
excuse and justify his own long-cherished 
vengeance—his strange heart leaped in his 
breast. 

Never would he have been able to kill Nick 
in cold blood. He could not even have fired 
upon him, had the man fled alone. Such work 
remained for the guardsmen—blue-jackets 
who were the provosts of the sea—and would 
be unseemly in a man who had himself con- 
spired against the island. Now, however, he 
was freed of all restraint. There was a child’s 
life to fight for. The hands of his vengeance 
were no longer tied. 

Nick was plainly heading for the reef. 
Loring, knowing the island far better than his 
quarry, took a short cut across the dunes. Be- 
cause the slope hid him, and the long grass 
softened his steps, he approached his quarry 
within fifty yards before he was discovered. 

He had stolen up to Garbach Rockery, by 
which Nick must pass. As he reached the 
huge stones of the cliff-edge—piled so wantonly 
and so carelessly by the island’s archaic gods 
he saw the Russian mounting the rise. Still he 
held the screaming child against his breast. 
His face was like flint, and his eyes were great 
yellow diamonds under his black brows. 

This was a fitting scene for their final meet 
ing-place The shore and the sea, the rocks 
and the dunes, the silence and the clamor of 
the seals... And now these ancient foes, 
fair-met to settle their score according to 
old rules. 

They had no words. At the distance that 
they met, their voices would hardly carry 
above the thunderous seal-roar that beat up 
from the unseen rookery under the cliff. Be- 
sides, why should they complicate their simple 
issue with mouth-sounds? They already un 
derstood each other. Each knew that the 
other sought his life—nothing less and nothing 
more. Fond though he was of speech—vain 
of his diction on suitable occasion—the Rus 
sian would now stand aside for a more eloquent 
spokesman. The heavy pistol that he carried 
in his hand would voice him clearly enough 
Loring’s eyes, on his part—glittering like ice 
from the shadow of a huge boulder behind 
which he crouched—spoke plainer than an) 
speech. 

Yet Loring made no attempt to ambush his 
enemy. Such would be like eating a fine meal 
without salt. The rock behind which he 
crouched was not an ambush, but a shield, to 
square the odds of battle. However, he took 
the first shot. The time for chivalry was past; 
and besides, his foe’s weapon lay ready in his 
hand. He aimed carefully for Nick’s thighs— 





below his living shield—and pressed the trigger 

He missed, and Nick replied with the speed 
of a leaping snake. The bullet chipped the 
rock close to Loring’s face. Made desperate by 
the miss he fired a second time, and a third 
vicious barks that cut through the clamor of 
the seals. He had only two shells remaining 
when ke thought to drop down on the grass and 
thus protect his entire body with that of the 
child. 

Still his fury betrayed him. Haste, also, 
made its proverbial waste. He thought that 
pursuers were ¢ lose behind. He heard a voice, 
shrill and frantic, cutting through the deep roar 
of the rookeries. Yet this was not the nearing 
cry of guardsmen. The blue-jackets who had 
swarmed off the Enterprise had not yet dis 
covered Nick’s flight. It was only an In 
dian woman, running and wailing after her 
child. Thus fate exacted a mean vengeance 
upon him: believing that all was lost, he fired 
his last two shells. 

He fired them with a yell of hate. And it 
was a Russian yell—fierce and wild as when he 
had led his Cossacks against the locked Aus- 
trian ranks—his beloved English speech was 
forgotten long since. Still Loring’s body did 
not drop down. Still he hovered behind the 
barricade of rock, waiting for the Russian to 
offer a fair target. 


ANP now Nick hurled away his gun. Witha 

venomous yell he swept the child from in 
front of him and leaped to his feet. Unarmed, 
with that lion-like courage which famed him 


and which would have honored the best in the | 


land, he sprang straight toward the black men- 
ace of his foe’s weapon. He came with wide- 
open, terrible hands, and Loring aimed at his 
heart. 

Loring had never been a killer. Save in the 
frenzy of battle he had never taken human life. 
But now the she-wolf, hunting meat for her 
cubs in the winter forest, knew more of mercy 
than he. His face was granite, his eyes rep- 
tilian. Savagely he pressed the trigger. 

The hammer snapped. Loring had already 
fired his last shot. And it was with a mad, 
savage rapture that he flung the weapon down 
and met Nick with his hands. 

And this was as it should be. A bullet leap- 
ing to Nick’s breast could never settie the score 
as it should be settled. Fate was good, after 
all. Loring had been saved not only a great 
shame, but a great loss. 

In his heart he had not wanted the fight to 
end! Perhaps his first love—warmly cherished 
before ever he had loved a woman or a flag 

commanded him still. Perhaps he sensed that 
this was one of his life’s great hours—that when 
it passed something within him must pass, too 

a flame, a rapture, a dream. He must drink 
deep of this cup. All too likely this might be 
the last battle of his last war. Even if he 
won—and this terrible Russian was the most 
deadly foe he had ever faced—he must soon 
lay down his arms. No longer was he a 
soldier of the world. From now on he wouk 


probably live tamely, under one flag, professing | 


one cause. 

So to the fray! His arms went about Nick 
with abysmal desire. If life cheated him—if 
he was never to fold a sweetheart to his breast 

at least he would have known one memo 
rable embrace. In its fierce heat all other loves 
were forgotten—Hilda herself was as a dim 


ligure ina dream. And this passion was not to | 


create life, as love’s passion is, but to destroy it. 

\nd its prize was death. Its climax would be 
the speeding of a soul. 

; here would be no subtleties to this fight. 
There would be no grace, no chivalries. Its 
issues were direct and unclouded. Nick was 
no longer fighting for liberty, but only for hate. 
No more did Loring battle in a child’s cause: 
the little Indian girl who hovered like a 
wounded fox in the grass had been only an inci 
dent at most. She would merely live to tell 
how she alone had seen the great fight at Gar 
back Rookery, when the two captains met 
to settle their final score. 

The drama was as basic and primitive as the 
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The INSTITUTE 
at Your Service! 


Good Housekeeping Institute, in ad- 
dition to its articles in every issue, has 
prepared all of the bulletins listed be- 
low to help readers solve their home- 
making problems. Expertly written, 
fully illustrated and with clear direc- 
tions, each is a handy and inexpensive 
source of ideas. You can use nearly 
every one to advantage. 


“ 4“ “ 


Good Things 
to Eat 


These bulletins will suggest new and delightful 
things to ecat—and how to prepare them. Every 
recipe and method has been tested by our De- 
partment of Cookery. Check those you wish. 


Full Flavored Vegetables (New) 25C 
|_jTime and Temperature Cooking Chart 

—on Oilcloth (New) 

Canning Methods Up-to-Date (New 

Recipes by Chart—Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 3 (New). .25¢ 

Recipes by Chart—Bride’s Cookery 
Primer Schedules, Series 2 


25¢ 
) 25¢ 


25¢ 
2§Cc 
25C 
2§C 
2§Cc 
2g§C¢ 
25C 
25C 
2§C 
2§Cc 
25C¢ 


Salads and Salad Dressings 
Vegetable Main Dishes 

Desserts in Variety. . 

Frozen Dishes and Iced Drinks 
Sandwiches and Hors d'Ocuvres 
Pies and Pastries 

Jellies, Jams and Pickles. 

Fish and Shellfish Cookery 
(Cooking by Temperature 


JCooking tor Large Groups (N Je w) 


Make Your Hours Count 


Every hour you give to your housekeeping 
should yield maximum results. These bulletins 
are based on careful study by the Institute's 
experts. They will save you time and trouble 
and often money. Send for those you need 


[_ jHeating the American Home (New). .25¢ 
[ JA Guide to Meal Planning 25¢ 
| \Daily Diets for Children and Adults 
(Hanger Card) ioe 
[ \Daily Diet Diary—4 copies for 15C 
| \Household Account Record 25¢ 
|_jHousehold Devices Tested and Approved 
—new edition 15C 
Cleaning Equipment and Methods. . .25c¢ 
| jThe A. B. C. of Electricity for the 
Housekeeper 25§¢ 


roc 


and Lighting for 


{| JHouse Wiring 
Service 15¢ 
Laundry Equipment and Methods 25¢ 
Kitchens Planned for Convenience. . .25¢ 
Selecting and Installing an Oil 


Burner 15 


{_|Artificial Leather Binder to Hold Bul- 


letins You Already Have .$1.00 


Check those you want. Send stamps, money 
order or check (not cash) to Goop HouseKkerp- 
iNG Bucvetin Service, 119 West goth St 
New York Cty. 
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The Far Call 


| scene in which it was enacted—these clifis and 

the smooth-worn beaches of the seals. The 
roar that rose, exciting them to even greater 
passion, was one of the ancient voices—thun- 
dering out on the winds of the earth’s morning, 
before man ever launched a ship or chipped a 
flint. 

The two men caught their holds, wrenched, 
staggered, and toppled to the ground. So 
evenly were they matched that at first neither 
could break the lock of the other’s arms, and 
thus for long seconds they lay without visible 
motion. Only their tortured muscles and rigid 
tendons revealed the silent savagery of their 
fray. But certainly this awful trance could not 
endure long. If their nerves did not break 
their hearts must soon—self-shattered. by their 
own cruel beating. One of the two adversaries 

| must give way on a moment more. 

| Nick’s right hand was at Loring’s throat. 
Exerting utmost pressure—a power that 
| seemed to rise from the spirit rather than from 
twisted muscles—Loring broke the hold. Then 
| there followed a single moment of violent mo- 
tion—the two men writhing and threshing in 
the grass. Finally they began to roll toward 
the cliff-edge. 

Once more they were locked in an embrace of 
hate. Their long, slow motions suggested the 
sinuous coiling of fighting serpents. Presently 

| they found themselves at the very brink of the 

| cliff which dropped fifteen feet straight down 
to the sloping beach of Garbach Rookery. 
And now Loring launched a last offensive. 

Slowly, patiently, he began to try to push 

| his enemy over. Nick saw his intention, and 
| his eyes protruded and his face was black as the 
|lava-rock itself. Certs ainly he made magnifi- 
cent resistance. He called upon the last re- 
| serves of his mighty strength—such strength 
| as is seen, now and then, among the big Rus- 
| sian men, and which, in this case, his languor 

and his posings had so well concealed. 

Yet Loring was his master. This almost in- 
credible thing was true. Although he did not 
possess such superbly developed muscles as 
those that moved under the Russian’s foppish 
garb, he had rarer. greater gifts. His ner- 
vous organization seemed to be superior—at 
least he manifested better coordination, a 
more perfect control over the machine of his 

| body He could strike first here, then there, 

focusing on his enemy’s weak points, breaking 
him one place, then another. Besides, he 
fought in a better cause. A higher spirit bore 
him on. 

First one of Nick’s legs hung over the cliff, 
then the other. Here he hung for a long mo 
|ment, fighting like a wild-cat. Yet still his 
eyes held only fury, not fear. Not even the 
threat of immediate death could make him 
quail. Slowly, with infinite patience, Loring 
tugged and pried at the hands that clutched 
him. The left hand fell away, only to clutch 
the edge of the cliff, and at last the deadly 
grasp of Nick’s right hand was broken, too. 

With supreme strength he caught and held 
the edge of the cliff. In a single second more he 
could have hurled himself up and resumed the 
fight. But Loring was of other mind and other 
desire. He was tired, ready to rest, and the red 
| rage in his heart was almost full-fed. He would 
| not grant another round. 

| Carefully, with all his weight, he trod on the 
| ween clinging fingers... 


| PRESENTLY he had occasion to recall 

singular fact in the natural history of the 
seals. It seems that when the harems are 
formed, a certain number of young but fair- 
grown males find themselves without mates. 
These beasts lurk behind the rookeries, hoping 
now and then to steal a female, and it happens 
that occasionally one of them, crazed with pas- 
sion, stampedes down through the densely- 
packed beaches. To protect themselves 
against such raids, the bulls have developed 
| formidable instincts. 

When the intruder reaches the first harem, 


its master seizes him, hustles him, tears him 
with great dog-fangs, and hurls him with all the 
frightful strength of his great, shaggy, sinuous 
shoulders. The wretched victim falls, of 
course, into another harem, where he is ac- 
corded the same welcome. From thence on he 
is hustled and pitched about, a ragged, shape- 
less missile, until his presence is obviously no 
longer to be resented. It might be that once or 
twice in the history of the rookeries the invader 
made a successful rush and reached the water, 
but if so, there is no record of it. 

It happens that seals are near-sighted. They 
are likely to mistake any moving body for a 
rival seal. Also, by their law, the rookeries 
are forbidden territory, and all invaders are 
treated the same. Thus it followed that Lon- 
don Nick would not go down to the sea to 
launch his boat. That part of him which 
would now depart from the island would need 
no man-made craft of any kind. Loring hearda 
sudden increased clamor from the rookery. 
It grew in volume and ferocity, and for perhaps 
two or three minutes the cliff itself seemed to 
vibrate. Then the tempest of sound slowly 
waned, until once more the usual, steady up- 
roar rang over the sea and among the grassy 
dunes. 


EACE had come to St. Paul. 

buried; the prisoners loaded aboard the 
Enterprise under guard. The great seal war 
was over; and because a well-warned Congress 
would now fortify the island, a rover flag might 
oe again fly over the bay. 

Captain O’Day made ready to depart. “I 
don’t know but what I ought to take you with 
me, with the rest of the gang,”’ he told Loring, 
half in earnest. “I think the government has 
a pretty fair case against you as an accessory 
before the fact. I may get called on the carpet 
for my leniency when I get back to Unalaska.” 

“T think old Captain Boswell will forgive 
you,” Little Kris ventured. ‘In the first place, 
that old boy is a sportsman—and besides, Lor- 
ing’s original participation in the raid was due 
to a misunderstanding. Eh, Loring?” 

“Worse than a misunderstanding,” 
gloomy reply. ‘“‘Just plain foolishness. 

Would Captain O’Day confiscate 
sen’s ship? The big Norse could easily prove 
mutiny, and he could hardly be called to an- 
swer for what had occurred after he was dis- 
possessed. F 

“But that’s purely the legal status of the 
case, as explained to me by the ‘ship’s lawyer,’” 
O’Day told him. “By all that’s just, your ship 
should be seized as a prize and you should be 
allowed to meditate on your sins in a Yankee 
jail.” 

“Vou forget that Storkersen did us some 
good service,”’ Little Kris urged. ‘‘The way he 
put down the sentry, Gordon, was simply grand. 
And he certainly lined up with the rest of us to 
fight the pirates.” 

“If he did any fighting for you,” O'Day said 
with twinkling eyes, “it was purely for the fun 
that the old smuggler got out of it.” 

“Den go ahead and confiscate der barnacled 
old wreck,”’ Storkersen declared. “Anyway, | 
got her insured for more dan she’s wort’.” 

As a matter of fact, O’ Day had no such de- 
sire. A man’s man, he had secret sympathy for 
both Loring and Storkersen. Besides, he did 
not wish to start another war. Both of the 
adventurers had caught the islanders’ imagina 
tion, and not readily would they be surrendered 
to punishment. 

But all this was apart. Loring’s destiny 
hung not on Captain O'Day, not on Little 
Kris, but on one who was rarely admitted into 
the St. Paul councils. Success or failure—not 
only of this island venture, but perhaps of the 
whole fulfilment of his fate—depended on a 
girl’s word, a woman’s heart. 

In a summer twilight Hilda and Loring 
walked down on the sandy beach beyond the 
village. They looked at the jellies thrown up 
by the tide: they gazed out over a sea of 


The dead were 


was the 


Storker- 





burnished steel. And at last Loring turned the 
girl so that they beheld each other—violet blue 
and sea-blue meeting at last. 

“Where do I go now, captain?” 
asked quietly. 

“Go?” the girl echoed, in quick alarm. 
Then, with slowly widening eyes, ‘“Can’t you 
stay here?” 

“No. You know how it is with me. You’ve 

given me an anchor, but I can’t tug at it al- 
ways. I’m not a derelict any more, and I’ve 
got a home port, but I can’t be moored in one 
spot.” His eyes lit up as some poetic side of 
him swept into dominance. “Can the gulls 
stay here? Can the seals keep from going to 
sea?” 
“Oh, I might have known!” The girl 
frowned a little, but presently her brow cleared, 
and tenderness haunted her lips like a remem- 
bered smile. ‘‘You’re a wanderer yet, in spite 
of everything. If your captain stays here, 
you'll sail away anyhow.” 

“Drift, not sail,” he told her in the same vein. 
“And that’s why the captain must go with me.” 
His hands—hard and lean, but gentle enough, 
she thought, and eagerly fumbling—clasped 
hers. “I want you, Hilda. I love you, my girl. 
Won’t you come?” 

She looked up at him, and looked away, and 
then his eyes drew her back, and his hands 
drew her toward him. And now she knew her 
answer. She could not bear to let the seas 
spread their desolation between them. The 
waves had brought him to her—drawn by some 
fateful star beyond her bourne—and she must 
not let them bear him away again. 

“T will come,” she told simply. “TI love you, 
too. I’ll come always—and I’ll come now.” 

So she came—breathlessly and tremulously 
—into his arms. And thus Loring found his 
treasure after all. Thus, after all his wars, he 
gained his victory. 


Loring 


THEY talked awhile of thrilling things. 
Hilda was of sailor stock, and it was only fit- 
ting that she should go to the sea in ships. She 


was blonde, hardy, and the sea’s hue was already | 


inhereyes. A cabin aft was her destined home. 


She would be a mate in more than one sense of | 


the word. 

They would sail their own ship. The loot 
of wars which Loring had saved and Hilda’s 
cache of ivory would thus be put to fair use. 
Then the dimming harbor-lights! The out- 
trail, and the beckoning horizons! The drum 
of the screw at the stern, and the crash of seas 
at the bow. Still dawn, and holy twilight, and 
beacon star. 

Wind, wave, and the lances of the rain! 
North to the berg-jeweled Arctic, where the 
bowhead spouts and the white bear wanders 
the floes. South to the Line and beyond, where 
the picture-islands dream in rings of coral. East 
to the birth-place of the sun, where the purple 
moon makes a shining road on a silken sea, and 
the flying fish dance in the dawns. Then west 
to the Uttermost West—to the gaudy green 
isles of the Aleutians. 

There were a hundred lands to visit. There 
were a thousand ports of call. Far harbors to 
gain, strange sights to see, new stars to follow! 
Nor would Loring miss the evil wars that he 
had followed until now. Instead of battling 
his fellow-men, he must strive with sea and 
storm. The conspiracies of the fog would tax 
his wits. The raving rush of the typhoon would 
slake the war-fires in his heart. 

“But we'll come back to the Pribilofs,” 
Hilda told him. “St. Paul is our own port, you 


know, and there’s where our hearts will Stay. | 


W hen the summer makes the island green, 
we'll come home.” 

Yes, they must come home. When the sleek 
hordes turned northward, they must turn, too. 
Again they would see the fog upon the dunes, 
the moss lush and fair upon the hills. When 
the gray coast turned black again with the 
gathering myriads, a voice would call them 
over the sea. Again they would hear one of 
the primal songs of life—the seal-song, beating 
Out above the gale. 

Tue Enp 
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LOORS 


Yo ursel 


No need to depend on expen- 

sive workmen. This remark- 

able machine makes floors 

look like new at a fraction of 
the usual cost.... 


Think of giving the floors of your home a 
smooth, satiny finish like that of a piece of 
fine furniture! 

Imagine having the grain of the wood 


show up as clearly as though the sandpaper 
had just left it! 

Consider the 
friends ask you whether you've had a new 
floor laid down! 

And on top of all this the pleasure that 
you yourself get from seeing these beauti- 
ful floors every day, not to speak of the 
added attractiveness they give the furnish- 
ings of your home. Then, too, there is the 
they're far less 


satisfaction of hav ing 


ease of caring for them... 
trouble to take care of than your present 
floors. 

Thousands of others are getting these 
results, and there is no reason why you 
can’t also. 

They are doing over their floors them- 
selves—by electricity. They are using the 
amazing Ponsell Electric Floor Machine to 
scrape... to sandpaper... to wax... and 
to polish their floors. They are saving the 
money ... and the tremendous bother of 
having workmen come into their homes and 
upset their households for days at a time. 


This work... so hard to do by hand methods 
. . . is easy when you let electricity help you. 
You supply the intelligence, and the machine 
most of the energy. You plug into a socket 
just as you would with a vacuum cleaner, In 
a few minutes you are running the Ponsell like 
an expert and your floors are on the way to a 
vast improvement. 

When floors are done over by ordinary meth- 
ods they have to be refinished every few years; 
and it is no easy task, as you well know, to 
keep them looking presentable from day to day. 

But when you do them over the Electric way, 


you never have to refinish them again; and, 


what's more, the machine takes care of them 
for you forever after. 

A few minutes’ polishing each week, an oc- 
casional rewaxing (operations which the Ponsell 
makes absurdly easy ), and your floors become 
the constant envy and admiration of your 
friends. 

The machine brings 
benefits eee 
here. So.. 
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. while the subject is fresh in your 
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Ponsell Floor Machine Co 
220-230 West roth St., Dept. tot, 
New York City 


Please mail me complete information and prices 
regarding your Electric Floor Machine. This does 
not obligate me in any way whatever. 
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SANA SAIN 


How to wash 
your baby’s 


WOOLENS 


Docrors say carelessly washed 
woolens may irritate baby’s tender 
skin. Cleanse them safe/y this way: 

Whip up into sparkling suds a 
few delicate Lux diamonds, dissolved 
in a little hot water, and add cool 
water to make lukewarm. Then 
press the rich, cleansing suds re- 
peatedly through the little woolens. 
Do not rub. Rinse in three luke- 
warm waters. Squeeze the water 
out, without twisting or wringing. 

’ 


Lux has 


found in 


harmful alkali 
whether 


of the 
many 


none 
so soaps, 
flakes, chips or cakes, nothing harm 
the most delicate skin! And washed in 
Lux, baby’s woolens stay 
soft, like 

Bros. Co., 


unshrunken, 
new, twice as long. Lever 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PLP AP" 


PENS or closes by one simple 
movement. Stands perfectly rigid. 
Large ironing surface. 

A quality product in every detail; 
made to last a life time. Delivered 
to you in individual Kraft container 

Our folder G will interest you 
Write for it today. 


“The BICKNELL , fe, 
K ing Ironing | 


able 


J.F BICKNELL 


LUMBER CO Worcester, Mass 


N ATERNITY apparel w ith no ma- 

ternity look. Dresses, coats, 
corsets, underwear. Clever design- 
ing provides ample expansion and 
conceals condition. Also, opperet 
for baby. Style Book sent FRE 


“J Address Dept. 11, 39th St. 
Kane Pryant 14772605 
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for a complete list of products advertised in this 
issue. Every advertisement guaranteed. 


60 INTO BUSINES FOR YOURSELF 


Establish and oper- 

atea “New System 

Specialty Candy Factory” in your community. We furnish every- 

— Money-making opportunity unlimited. Either men or wo- 
Big Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today. 

w. HILLYER RAGSDALE, pbrawer 60, East Orange, N.J. 
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Approved Gas Ranges 


| 


dipping process or porcelain enamel which is 
| fused on at a very high temperature. The baked- 
aluminum paint will, in time, either wear or 
peel off, exposing the metal which may rust 
because of the moisture formed in the oven. 
But the aluminum composition applied by the 
hot-dipping process and the porcelain-enamel 
finish afford excellent protection from rust. 
If rust is forming in your oven, check it by 
frequently rubbing a little stove oil on the 
linings. The linings in most ranges are easily 
removed since they are not bolted in place, and 
when badly corroded may be replaced with 
new ones at little expense. 


Oven Regulators 

All the various types of range except the 
fireless may be had with an oven regulator 
which automatically controls the flow of gas 
so as to maintain any desired oven tem- 
perature. Its use makes, temperature-cooking 
very easy and eliminates constant watching of 
the oven when baking is going on. Several 
makes of oven regulators have been ap- 
proved by the Institute. These regulators, of 
course, must be built into the range and can 
not readily be added to an existing range. 
One of the Institute’s requirements for ap- 
proval of a regulator-equiped range is that a 
pilot be furnished and installed in such a way 
that gas will be supplied to it by the same 
cock that controls the oven burner. The pilot 
is a safeguard for it will re-light the burner 
should it accidentally become extinguished. If 
the burner is properly adjusted, it should re- 
main lighted at all times when the gas is 
turned on, even when the regulator throttles 
the gas for low temperatures. A so-called by- 
pass makes this possible, and the gas range 
dealer should see to it that both the by-pass 
and the pilot are properly adjusted when your 
range is put in service. 


Cooking Tops 


Gas ranges are made with two types of 
cooking tops, the open top and the closed top. 
For supporting the utensils the open top has 
cast grates with arms or fingers between 
which the burner flames project. The burners 
are mounted so that the top of them is about 
one and one-half inches below the bottom of the 
utensils and when so placed they do their 
work rapidly and efiiciently. 

The closed top, or solid top as it is some- 
times called, resembles that of the coal range 
and is provided above each burner with a lid 
which is removable so that a utensil may be 
heated over the open flame, if desired. When 
the lids are in place several utensils whose con- 
tents have started cooking can be grouped above 
one or two burners. Food when cooked can 
be moved back on this top and kept hot for 
serving. A closed top that will allow the burn 
ers beneath it to operate with complete com- 


The 
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bustion of the gas, requires very different con- 
struction from that used for the open top. 
Because of this, you should not attempt to 
convert an open top into a closed top by the 
mere substitution of solid plates or grids that 
may be offered for that purpose. The Insti- 
tute does not approve any such devices; in our 
opinion they are not safe. 

The flames of a top stove burner should be 
lowered after the boiling point is reached, so 
as to maintain only gentle boiling. The water 
in any kitchen utensil except the pressure 
cooker can not be heated any higher than the 
boiling point, that is, 212° F., and cooking is 
just as rapid with gentle as with hard boiling, 
So save the gas by keeping it turned low, 
though not so low that a puff of air will blow it 
out, and make full use of the simmering burner, 


Keep a Proper Gas Flame 

The correct flame at each of the burner 
ports is one that has a light blue or green inner 
cone which is surrounded by a dark blue outer 
cone. The ports are the many small openings 
drilled in the burner through which gas 
emerges to produce the flames. Both of these 
cones should be sharp and distinct although 
sometimes they appear to be faint when 
viewed in a strong light. These flames should 
burn steadily and be continuous down to the 
burner. If they lift away from it or have 
yellow in them they need attention. Yellow 
flames deposit soot on the bottom of utensils 
and when this occurs, it is an indication that 
the gas is not being completely consumed. 
The tips of the outer cones should just touch 
the bottom of the utensil for when the flames 
spread out around the sides of it, gas is being 
wasted. When this happens the burner cock 
should be closed part way until the necessary 
adjustment to the burner can be made. The 
green inner cones on the other hand should 
never touch anything. If they do, combustion 
will be incomplete, and gases apt to cause 
headaches will be liberated. The cause for the 
flame’s tlashing back into the air mixer is that 
too much air is being mixed with the gas. 
Should the burners need adjusting for any 
reason, do not attempt to regulate them your- 
self, but call upon the dealer from whom the 
range was purchased or have your local gas 
company make the necessary adjustments. 


Care of the Range 

The appearance of a range which has a black 
Japan finish may be preserved by rubbing a 
little stove oil on the range occasionally. If 
the range has a porcelain-enamel finish, re- 
move any discloration or stain promptly with 
soap and water and use a little fine cleaning 
powder or paste when necessary. The sooner 
the stain is removed the easier it will come off, 
but it is most important to wait until the 
enamel is cool before water is applied. 


Important Connection 
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jerking on the cor itself to detach the plug. 
When the outer covering of a connecting cord 
is badly frayed, worn or burned through con- 
tact with a hot surface or is otherwise damaged, 
the cord should be replaced. The outer braid 
or covering is the protection for the insulating 
material that separates the conductors and 
prevents short-circuits. When the outer braid 
is damaged this protection, of course, no longer 
exists. When a connecting cord is to be re- 
placed it should be realized, as stated above, 
that different types of cord will be required for 
different types of appliances. Therefore, if 
you find it necessary to purchase a connecting 
cord, the following should be remembered 
The cord should be of the proper type for 
the particular appliance—a heater cord for 
| heated appliances, moisture-proof cord for 


washing machines, etc. If you are not quite 
sure that you know what to buy take the old 
connecting cord with you or a sample of it and 
your dealer should be able to replace it in kind. 

2. Cord-sets for irons and other heating 
appliances may be purchased made up with 
suitable connecting plugs on each end. These 
should be satisfactory if they are made by rep- 
utable manufacturers and if the appliance 
plug will fit the device. 

3. If you can not buy a cord set, it will be 
necessary . put the connecting plugs on the 
new cord, but this can be done quickly and 
cheaply by your dealer. 

4. When buying connecting cords, by all 
means patronize a reliable dealer and reme mber 
that good quality is essential to safety and 
to insure satisfactory operation. 





Economy and Oriental 
Cookery 
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cloth. Melt one tablespoonful of butter, olive 
or vegetable oil in a hot skillet and add a shav- 
ingof onion. Then add the rice and stir evenly 
and gently with a fork until each kernel seems 
to be well-coated with fat. Then add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
paprika and three cupfuls of the lamb broth, 
boiling hot. Do not stir unless absolutely 
necessary from this point on. When the rice 
begins to swell, add one cupful of strained 
tomato juice and one and one-half cupfuls of 
the lamb broth and turn the heat very low. 
Cover and cook not more than one-half hour. 
If the rice seems to be getting sticky, add one 
half cupful of lamb broth but do not stir. 
Pilaff is very delicate when made with chicken 
stock, instead of lamb, in which case chicken 
fat is used for the frying instead of butter, 
olive or vegetable oil. This dish is delicious 
reheated the second day with any left-over 
Patl-jan-Shish-Kebab. Finely cracked wheat 
or ajem is often used instead of rice in this 
recipe. It serves eight. 

For Glazed Apricots, soak dried apricots for 
several hours in slightly-sweetened water to 
which a few cloves are added. Drain and bake 
in a medium oven of 350° F. for one-half hour 
or simmer for one-half hour in a sirup made of 
one cupful of water and one-half cupful of 
sugar or honey. 


Stuffed Vegetables 

Dolma which is included in the luncheon 
menu means simply stuffed vegetable of: any 
kind. The recipe which we give here is for a 
Casserole of Stuffed Tomatoes, Peppers and 
Cucumbers. Wash and hollow out four green 
peppers and four tomatoes. Halve and scoop 
out two firm cucumbers, then pare them. Stuff 
with the following forcemeat: Combine and 
knead well together one cupful of washed, 
dried rice, one cupful of washed, dried, cracked 
wheat, two cupfuls of raw, ground shoulder of 
lamb, one-half cupful of finely-chopped onion, 
one-half cupful of finely-chopped, seeded green 
pepper or any left-over vegetable, one tea- 
spoonful of allspice, one-half teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of salt, a speck of 
pepper and one-eighth teaspoonful of paprika. 
Add one cupful of tomato juice or enough to 
make the mixture hold its shape. Stuff the 
green peppers, tomatoes and cucumbers firmly. 
Place in a deep casserole. Add one cupful of 
tomato juice and one cupful of water or lamb 
stock. Cover closely and bake in a moderate 
oven of yoo? F. about three-quarters of an 
hour. Then reduce the heat and cook in a slow 
oven of 300° F. from one and one-half to two 
hours. Then uncover and brown slowly for 
one-half hour. Observe that this dish is meat, 
starch and vegetables in one delicious gesture. 
Serves eight. 

Sarma is a variation of Dolma in which the 
same forcemeat is used to stuff cabbage, lettuce 
or beet-leaves. For stuffing the leaves, they 
are plunged in and out of boiling salted water. 
Cut out the brittle ribs of the leaves and make 
oblong strips about two inches by four inches. 
Make a small compact mold of the forcemeat 
and Wrap it neatly and firmly in a vegetable 
eal, turning in the ends of each little package. 
Vill a baking dish with these and bake like the 
Dolma. In either Dolma or Sarma the lamb 
may be left out. In this case for a luncheon or 
even dinner dish, make kebabs of lamb and 
braise them without other vegetables. Serve 
these around either Dolma or Sarma. 

For Orange Blanc Mange, make a delicate 
fornstarch blanc mange; flavor it with grated 
ange peel. When unmolding the blanc mange 
to serve, pour over it a sweetened mixture of 
chopped oranges, adding one teaspoonful of 
tose Water to each cupful of chopped oranges. 
Rose Water is the gala flavor of the Near East. 

When you have served one of the menus sug- 
gested in this article, compute the cost in time 
and money as compared to any other menu. 
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Centerfold strong after wash- 
ing test — This photograph 
taken under a i.icroscope 
shows Dwight Anchor 
centerfold firm after se 
verest laundry tests. 











Selvage unbroken — Micro- 

scope shows the Dwight 

Anchor selvage sound after 
hard washing tests. 








Years of washing 
still find them 
firm and strong 


ASHING and ironing tests, 

equivalent to years of hard ser- 
vice, have proved the conspicuous 
durability of Dwight Anchor sheets. 

They, along with seven other well- 
known brands, were sent to an ordinary 
steam laundry to be washed and ironed 
over and over again. 

During the test, other sheets went 
literally to rags. But Dwight Anchors 
remained firm and sound. Selvage, hem 
and centerfold —the points where others 
gave —showed no signs of wear. 

Dwight Anchors are woven from 
highest quality cotton threads. Soft in 
finish, firm in texture, their weave is 
close enough to prevent wrinkling or 
creasing, yet open enough to make 
washing easy. 


Hem perfect — The micro- 
scope photograph shows 
Dwight Anchor hem un- 
broken after repeated 
washings and ironings. 


The 108-inch length sheet 
popularity 


is growing in 
allows such 
And the ample “ turn- 
over” keeps blankets so clean and fresh 


every day It 
generous “ tuck-in.”” 


Sheets with equal width hems, top and 
bottom, last longer, too, because they 
equalize the wear. 

Your department store has Dwight An- 
chor sheets. If not, write us for the name 
of the dealer nearest to you. 
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Write the date of purchase on the 
label, sewn to each sheet. See how long 
your sheets will wash and wear. 
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The Land Where You Are Not 
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with Babs about her lips—Avis had heard him 

turning away from the Petit Trianon, where 
the staircase went round and round and up and 
up in a heavenly black and gold swirl (she'd 
never forget that staircase). 

“Babs,” Cousin George had begged her in 
what he probably intended for an undertone, 
“have you got to put that stuff on your 
mouth?” 

And Babs had answered him, feeling in the 
pocket of her short, black velvet coat for her 
lip stick—not at all sore, though she had every 
right to be— ‘Don’t you like my mouth?” 

“You know I do—’’ Cousin George might 
just as well have got down and groveled— 
“‘only why do you have to spoil it?”’ 

“Is it spoiled?”’ Babs had asked him 
you?” 

And Cousin George had turned a purplish red, 
and taken Babs’ arm really viciously, and had 
walked so close after that that Avis hadn’t 
heard any more. 

Men over twenty had no technique—that 
was the whole thing. They either groveled or 
bullied. Cousin George did both—sickeningly. 
And Babs wasn’t young enough to hope for 
anything better. 

Avis drew a long sigh of amused compassion 
for Cousin George and Babs. It must be horrid 
to feel oneself slipping, to have to snatch at life 
before it was too late. That was what made 
them so noisy about it. The excited way they 
enjoyed themselves—when they weren’t slog- 
ging along like dumb, driven cattle! 

A HIGH, feminine squeal rose from the Quai 

des Grands Augustins, lying below the win- 
dow—a burst of masculine laughter. The 
Demings and Cousin George crowded over to 
look. Babs leaned back in a deep, shabby chair 
with her eyes half shut, watching her own 
cigarette smoke. 

“Getting pretty gay down there,” said Mr. 
Deming suddenly. “‘What do you say we go 
out again? This is the Fourteenth of July, old 
bean!” (He slapped Cousin George on the 
shoulder.) “Dancing on the streets—orches- 
tras on platforms on the corner—how ‘bout it? 
Let’s go down to the Dome and make a wild, 
wet night of it!” 

“Arthur—I love you!” cried Mrs. Deming. 
“You may keep your wife, after all!” 

The mushiness of people who’d been married 
a good eight or ten years! Never caring 
whether they embarrassed other people or not. 


“For 


Mrs. Deming hung about her husband's neck 
and kissed him—with Avis not a foot away. 
“What's the Dome?” asked Avis coolly. 


Not that she had much hope of their realizing 
her disgust! 

“Hear the child!” cried Cousin 
loudly. “ ‘What’s the Dome?’ 
that!” 

“You don’t know a good deal else,”’ said 
Babs—lying back in her chair limp as a rag, 
not even troubling to open her eyes. But her 
voice was amused and friendly. “The Dome’s 
a café, Avis—both famous and infamous. All 
good artists go there—and some not so good. 
I don’t know that we ought to take you.”’ 

“Why not?” asked Avis resentfully. 

“Yes, Victoria, darling—why not?” cried 
Mrs. Deming. “She’s got to know life sooner 
or later, hasn’t she?” 

“The Dome’s not life,’ said Babs calmly. 
“It’s a form of artistic hysteria. However, as 
you say, why not? Myself at sixteen, it would 
have gone clean over my head.” 

“How long ago was that?”’ asked Avis rudely 
—because her feelings were so frightfully 
wounded. Nothing, thank God, could go over 
her head! Hadn’t she read all the books, seen 
all the plays that made the most talk? Girls 
nowadays weren’t such fools. 

“How long ago?” asked Babs 
so friendly. “You tell her, George.” 

““Hey—what’s the matter with you, little 
cousin!’’ said George rather roughly. 


George 
Even I know 


but not quite 


“Oh, come on! Let’s go! It won’t hurt her!” 
cried Mrs. Deming. 

So they went to the Dome—all five of them 
in one taxi, all laughing a great deal, all talking 
rather loudly—except Avis, who sat slim and 
small in her corner and kept her green straw 
hat drawn well down over her eyes. She knew 
from the narrow panel of mirror, on which she 
could just see herself, that her green silk irock 
with its white open collar and green suéde belt 
was as fresh as when she had started out that 
morning. She was pleased to observe it, be- 
cause, after all, one doesn’t visit an infamous 
café every evening, and among the good and 
not-so-good artists there might be—one never 
knew—just around any corner, any day or 
night now, there might be . 

How queerly warm the sky was, from the 
lights of Paris! Paris—on the Fourteenth of 
July! A tumbril would have jolted over the 
paving stones not much more heavily than a 
cab—maybe. Sitting at the side of a tumbril— 
in a gray gown and fichu—with a snowy mob- 
cap—(no, with bright head bare!) with deep 
gray eyes flashing—with soft red mouth curl- 
ing in scorn Avis could feel a proud, ter- 
rified heart-beat! Faces along the curb, grisly 
with hate and envy—women’s faces—old 
women, thin and hungry—young women, too 
red-lipped for beauty. Men—fat and stupid, 
with beer-foam still on their ragged mustaches 
—lean and poisonous men with one hand in a 
pocket counting centimes. Liberty caps, scar- 
let as new-flowing blood. Gleaming pikes 
Hoarse howls of rage—thin screams offury . .. 
The taxi turned a corner where a shuttered 
window stood grim in the smoky upthrust of a 
wall—and Avis caught her breath. 

There he might have stood—just there! 
While the filthy crowd yammered and fought as 
the tumbril passed, there he might have stood, 
in his long black coat, his black knee-breeches, 
with a three-cornered black hat on his hand- 
some, dark head—(Wait—! three-cornered or 
only turned up in front? What’s the differ- 


ence!—there he stood)— And his deep eyes 
burned, and his clean mouth twisted—in 
agony—in unbearable agony—watching her 


ride by on her way to death 
I will go all the way with you 


“My love, 
We shall meet 


at the foot of the guillotine—” ‘‘No—no, my 
heart! Your country needs you. J am only a 
woman—only an aristocrat... let me die 
alone ! You—in your seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies—will remember . (or was 
it a Senate or something?—anyhow ...) You 


in your glorious struggle for France will 
remember ” 

“Hear the Marseillaise, little cousin!” roared 
Cousin George brightly—one of the few tunes 
he could recognize. 

An orchestra on a platform before a crowded 
café was playing it. 

“T hear,” said Avis briefly. 

““They’re dancing in the street 
look!” 

Avis looked and said, ““Oh—I see!’ 

Yellow street lights falling on those cruel, 
hot faces—those wide, snarling mouths 
red Liberty caps on greasy, dishevelled heads— 
. .. “Allons, enfants de la Patrie-e-e!” Dark 
eyes against the old wall burning into gray eyes 
in the tumbril One last heartbreaking 
look 

““‘Lafayette—we are here!’ said Cousin 
George, who knew his Familiar Quotations. 

“The Dome already?” said Babs languidly. 

“Make it snappy, child!’’ said Mrs. Deming 
and Avis got out. 


over there— 


’ 


T WAS simpler, as presently appeared, than 
getting in. The Café du Dome—even with 


half its eager devotees jostling each other in 
the street, sitting about rickety, sloppy-topped 
tables on the sidewalk—was crowded to burst- 
ing. 
_ “We'll never get a table,” wailed Mrs. Dem- 
ing. 


Mr. Deming told her, not without a certain 
delightful bravado, *‘Watch your boy friend!” 

He plunged ahead, using elbows and shoul 
ders like a quarter-back, and eventually re 
turned to them in triumph. 

“I got it—in the inside room! 
now, quick!” 

“Oh, Arthur nothing on the sidewalk?” 
Mrs. Deming plaintively reproached him. 

“Isn’t that like a woman?” inquired Mr, 
Deming tragically of Cousin George. 

“Gosh, Lily!’ said Cousin George. 

“Oh, do shut up and come on!” said Babs. 

It was she who kept hold of Avis’ arm going 
through one smoke-filled, smelly, noisy room 
into another only more smoky, more smelly, 
and more noisy than the first. 

“This is Bohemia, Avis,”’ she explained lan- 
guidly, ‘tas the visiting red man sees it. This 
is the American Latin Quarter. Don’t be 
frightened.” 

“Why should I be frightened?” Avis inquired 
haughtily, and Babs stopped abruptly with 
something—some sort of warning—half-said. 

She glanced down at Avis and grinned 
dryly. 

“Tf youth but would!’”’ she murmured. “If 
old age only wouldn’t! I suppose that’s your 
point of view. Well—don’t let me annoy you 
with any well-meant suggestions.” 

“Im not annoyed,” said Avis. 
fully interested.” 


Come along 


“I’m fright- 


HE was also, although she would not for 
several worlds have acknowledged it, 
slightly nervous. So many swarthy-faced, 
sweating waiters rushing about with trays of 
drinks on their star-fish palms. So many queer- 
looking men and women sitting against the 
walls, with their faces flushed and eager, their 
eyes hot, their mouths vacuous. So much 
cigarette smoke—such a crazy babble of voices 
—so much clipped, unintelligible French—in 
spite of what Babs had said about Americans 
Mr. Deming’s table was near the middle of 
the room, with a pillar behind it, and Babs 
seated Avis on a bench against the pillar and 
dropped down beside her before any one else 
could preempt the place. 

“We ought never to have brought this kid,” 
she said, ‘‘but since she’s here, at least let her 
sit where she can look out in the street!” 

“Anything you say, Babs,” said Mr. Dem- 
ing heartily. 

He sat with his back to the door which gave 
on the street, and Cousin George sat at one end 
of the table. Mrs. Deming at the other. Pres- 
ently a waiter came along, and Cousin George 
ordered lavishly. 

“What's it for you, little cousin?” he sug- 
gested. 

Avis wanted to say “Champagne,” but 
though she thrilled at the cause—she wasn't 
quite sure of the effect. She’d heard people 
talk. 

While she hesitated, ‘Try a citronad: 
don’t you, Avis?” said Babs. 
They’re not too bad.” 

Anything Babs had was apt to be sophisti- 
cated. 

“T think perhaps I will,” said Avis slowly. 

Later, when she discovered a citronade to be 
a weak, rather sickly and totally Gallic concep- 
tion of lemonade, she felt slightly embittered, 
but also slightly relieved. It might, for all one 
knew, have been absinthe. 

“Isn’t this great!’ said Cousin George— 
after the waiter had returned bearing gilts. 
“Isn’t this something like it!” 

He looked around the room in which they 
sat and preened himself happily. Avis thought 
she saw in Bab’s shadowy eyes the glimmer ol 
a smile, watching him. 

“Nothing like this in New York!” said 
Cousin George. 

“You child!” said Babs. ‘You overgrown 
infant!” And suddenly stretched her tingers 
to him across the table. 


, why 
“I’m having one. 
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The Land Where You Are Not 


People were making love freely anywhere 
you looked. Against the wall on Avis’ left, a 
pretty girl with an extraordinary amount of 
rouge on her mouth, and a small black hat 
ulled low over her darkly mascaroed eyes, was 
holding in one hand the leash of a large and 
ferocious police dog, while with the other she 
caressed the cheek of an unshaven gentleman 
in an unpressed black suit. A little farther on 
was a tableful of Orientals—men and women— 
all with well-filled glasses before them, talking 
excitedly, laughing in thin staccato voices. 
Avis had not seen many Orientals in her life. 

“Take the youngster out and let her have a 
dance in the street,” said Mrs. Deming, crum- 
pling a straw down into an empty glass and be- 
ginning to powder her nose. : 

“That’s an idea—go on, Arthur!’’ said Babs. 

So Mr. Deming and Avis left the table, 
crossed the crowded, stuffy room, and just as 
they came to the door—Avis got her first 
glimpse of the Poet. 

Only a glimpse, because the stupid Deming 
man had her by the arm, and she couldn’t very 
well drag back, but in one brief moment she 
saw—and she felt sure was seen—blindingly. 

He was a young Poet even by Avis’ stand- 
ards—not much older than herself—to look at 
him. Crossing the sidewalk, in a laughing, 
milling crowd, Avis shut her eyes to see him 
again—thick, straight, fair hair, rough tweeds, 
brown eyes. She was thinking with a little sigh 
of delight that his hair was like Keats or 
Shelley or something, and his nose like the 
Flying Mercury, when Mr. Deming opened a 
way for her through the thickest jam of all, 
which was on the curb, and swung her out into 
the middle of the street—like a dancing bear, 
as Avis considered disdainfully. But then Mr. 
Deming probably hadn’t done any real danc- 
ing in years and years, and in any case the 
pavement was frightful. 

She didn’t very much enjoy that dance, in 
spite of the orchestra on either corner fiddling 
madly away in alternate outbursts—in spite of 
the queer, rough people whirling about in each 
other's arms—in spite of the couples Black- 
Bottoming solemnly wherever a small open 
space permitted. She was so afraid that the 
Poet would have gone by the time she got 
back. He had been eating, when she saw him. 

“What sort of thing,” she demanded sud- 
denly of the astonished Mr. Deming, “‘is a kind 
of small loaf of bread with ham sticking out of 
it—and butter?” 

“That’s a sandweech Jam-bon!” said Mr. 
Deming. He told his wife later that the Brent 
kid might be pretty, but she was certainly 
dumb. 

“And a tall glass of brown stuff 
beer, isn’t it?” Avis persisted. 

“Terribly apt to be,” said Mr. Deming. 

A sandweech Jam-bon, then—and beer— 
was what the Poet had been engaged upon. It 
ought to hold him till the music stopped. The 
music didn’t stop. It simply gasped for its 
orchestral breath and went from one tune 
into another as fast as it could go. Avis said 
her feet hurt her, and Mr. Deming, with what 
might or might not have been a grunt of grati- 
tude, took her back to the table. 





that’s 


THE Poet was still there. She saw it in her 

first guarded glance. He had finished the 
bread and ham and butter—very nearly fin- 
ished the beer. Now he had the fingers of one 
hand clenched in his hair and was writing a 
Poem. His table—the table at which, thank 
Heaven! he sat alone—was just across the 
room trom Avis. She couldn’t help seeing, 
even if she hadn’t shamelessly watched. 

_She knew he was writing a poem, because of 
his entire, his god-like disregard of that whole 
unkempt, bacchanalian roomful. Bent low 
Over the page of a notebook, pencil moving 
steadily, he wrote and wrote. Thunder might 
have grumbled in his ear without his moving a 
magnificent muscle to acknowledge it. 

“Tired, Avis?” asked Cousin George. 


“Oh, no!”’ said Avis eagerly. 

She was horribly afraid now they’d all de- 
cide to go home. Take her away from the ex- 
quisite spectacle of genius in action. Poetry 
being blown in the glass. 

On the contrary. “All right, then,” said 
Cousin George. “Suppose Babs and I have a 
look at the unrefined joy outside.” 

“Oh—why don’t you!” said Avis. 
really awfully nice!” 

“Pidn’t know you'd enjoyed it,’ said Mr. 
Deming doubtfully. 

“Do take Mrs. Deming! She hasn’t been 
yet,” said Avis. Eve with the snake at her 
elbow could have been no more innocent. 

“And leave you in here by yourself?’ said 
Babs. ‘Not likely!’ 

“I'd like to know why!” Avis retorted. “I’m 
old enough to take care of myself.” 

““Maybe—but not quite old enough to take 
care of other people—is she, George?” said 
Babs. 

Avis wondered for a mordant: moment if 
Babs had caught sight of the Poet. If this 
were a piece of filthy female strategy. She de- 
cided, however, throbbing with relief, that it 
wasn’t—because Babs, leaning both arms on 
the table, was now looking into Cousin George’s 
eyes in the sappiest way imaginable, absolutely 
cooing at him. What any one could see to coo 
at in that poor simple egg! 


“Tt’s 


“you like us, do you, Georgie? You like 
La Ville de Lumiére?” 

“What's that?” asked Cousin George grufily. 
He was getting a purplish red again, which 
seemed to be the middle-aged way of reacting 
to-a coo, and his big hand was edging over the 
table toward Babs’ long slim white tingers. 

*‘Paris—” said Babs. ‘Wy Paris!’ She be- 
gan to laugh—with a curious jerk in the sound 
as Cousin George’s hand closed down. **Maybe 
you're beginning to see—what I see in it!” 

“I'd bring you back—every Fourteenth of 
July,” said Cousin George, grinning. He was 
really almost human when he smiled. Nice 
teeth. You could see he must have been rather 
rood-looking as a boy. 

“Is that—a promise?” asked Babs. “And is 
that as far as you'd go?” 

“‘Hey—are you people proposing in public?” 
inquired Mr. Deming interestedly. 

“‘Let’s get out,” said Cousin George, stand- 
ing up abruptly. ‘Too much audience!” 

He looked grim as he pulled Babs away. 
She hung back to cry imploringly, laughing but 
serious, “Don’t you two leave Avis—till we 
get back—will you?” 

“That’s the bunk!” said Avis scornfully. 

“Glad to stay!” said Mr. Deming. 

“No thrill, dancing with your wile, is it? 
asked Mrs. Deming brightly. 

Avis could see the Demings were off again 
as plainly as if she had seen them tying on the 
gloves. She sank back with a polite expression 
of disinterest and allowed. herself a lingering 
glance at the unconscious Poet. 

He was still crouched over his poem. One 
hand was still thrust through his thick, blond 
hair. Once he stopped—for a word, doubtless 
—and momentarily gnawed his pencil. He had 
white teeth and a strong chin. He wore his 
shirt-collar open, which Avis had until then 
considered the last word in masculine affecta- 
tion (unless playing tennis), but she had never 
before realized that a man’s clothes are after 
all only a secondary consideration. If his hair 
was a bit long—dquite a bit—why, he looked 
simply marvelous that way—and if his tweeds 
were baggy and unmistakably ancient, who 
ever heard of a Poet wearing stuff just out of 
the shop? 

“Are you doing too much, darling?” asked 
Mrs. Deming sweetly. “You seem a little 
tired.” 

“Did I say I was tired?”’ inquired Mr. Dem- 
ing resentfully. 

“‘No—but you didn’t want to dance with 


” 


me. 





” 





“Did I say I didn’t want to dance with you?” 

Marriage, thought Avis, must be a terrible 
thing. Family was bad enough. Marriage 
must be simply a life sentence. 

Poets didn’t marry—if you could believe 
their biographies. They lived in garrets and 
made love across roof-tops. It was beautiful 
to think of. He opened his windows—after a 
day of slaving with the pencil . . . to look at 
the new moon, maybe . . . yes, the new moon 
with a star hanging . . . and she opened her 
window, strangely enough, at the same mo- 
ment, to give her white Persian kitten a breath 
of air . . . and because of the funny French 
roofs, the windows being very close, her gray 
eyes would meet his brown ones—above the 
kitten’s snowy fur—and he would say slowly— 

“Vou! You're the girl I saw in the Dome 
the other night—the girl in the green dress and 
the little green hat. You looked like a water- 
nymph among all those horrible stodgy people. 
What were you doing there? Never mind— 
it doesn’t matter!—nothing matters except this 
—what are you doing here?” 

“I do—tine sewing—I—embroider .. .” 
Yes, embroider, that was it! She could sit all 
day in her chair by the window, the white 
kitten playing with the spools in her sewing- 
basket. 

**Sewing?— You?—Embroidery—those little 
fingers!’ He would cross the roofs from his 
window to hers . not very far . just a 
step—a frightfully dangerous step, of course 
with the street miles and miles below 

“Well—George and Babs seem to have 
stepped out for good,” said Mrs. Deming fret- 
fully. ‘First thing we know, it'll be so late 
we'll have to go home. Are you bored to 
death, Avis? You haven't said a word in fif- 
teen minutes.” 

*“‘She’s going to be an unusual woman if she 
keeps that up,” said Mr. Deming, signaling the 
walter once more. 


“Oh—” said Avis, sitting straight and feel- 
ing herself flush like a poppy, “I’m perfectly 
happy. I’m having a beautiful time . 


Just a step from his window to hers—he 
would pull himself up on the sill—catch her 
fingers in his—crush them against his lips... 
“These little fingers! . . . all roughened by a 
damnable needle! Never again, my darling 

. all you shall do after this is to sit in a 
chair with your hands in your lap and a smile 
on that adorable mouth—a curious, quiet, mys- 
terious smile—and | shall paint you—with my 
heart on the tips of my brushes .. . I will 
make us both famous!’ (Would he be apt to 
be a Poet and an Artist at the same time? 
Absolutely! Look at—look at somebody-or 
other Rossetti!) 

“Well—I'd like to have danced in the street 

just once!” said Mrs Deming, plaintive but 
uncomplaining. 

**Yeah—it’s no good talking about it,”’ said 
Mr. Deming. 


“ DPLEASE!” cried Avis vehemently—the 

whole evening was at that stage where 
vehemence from any one at all seemed the most 
natural thing in the world. *Please—I do wish 
you'd go on! I'll be perfectly all right here by 
myself. Nobody's going to bother me. It’s 
too absurd of Cousin George to behave as if I 
were just an infant.” 

“I think so, too—really—”’ said Mrs. Dem- 
ing. ; 

“I’m over sixteen,” said Avis earnestly. 

“You don’t look it,”’ said Mr. Deming. 

The waiter at that moment brought yet 
more gifts, which may have had something to 
do with what followed, only Avis receiving a 
itronade. 

“Come on, darling!” cried Mrs. Deming 
recklessly. “Avis won't mind. We won't be 
gone five minutes. We'll probably pass George 
and Babs coming back.” 

“Sure you don’t mind, 
Deming uneasily. 

“I shall be very uncomfortable if you don’t 


Avis?” asked Mr. 
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The Land Where You Are Not 


go,” said Avis, in her mother’s prettiest party 
manner. 

So the Demings went. 

The Poet glanced up and saw them. 


Avis 
saw the glance. She stirred her citronade and 
felt her finger-tips grow chilly. She wasn’t 
sure if he looked at her, because she hadn’t 
quite courage to look at him—directly. But 
under her lowered lashes, behind that small, 
calm, haughty face .. . 

She climbed the stairs to his garret—with a 
ring on her finger, a narrow gold ring, a simple 
one... “I am proud to have it—it is all he 
could afford . . . Besides, I do think plati- 
num is getting frightfully common—don’t 
you?” . . . She would have said that to the 
market-woman while buying a piece of meat 
and some vegetables for soup . . . a lobster 
for salad . . . a bit of French pastry for des- 
sert. Her French would be perfect—Parisian, 
in fact. The market-woman would have had 
no trouble in understanding her. 

“Look, my heart—you’ve been working on 
that poem long enough’. . . look what I’ve 
brought you!” 

That would be up in the garret—stealing 
behind his chair—putting both arms around 
his shoulders . . . he would turn the splendid 
blond head—show his white teeth in a laugh. 

“The poem is finished, little wife... I'll 
be your scullion now—and peel vegetables! 
Do you think I'd let you touch an onion with 
those lovely slender fingers? . not likely!” 

After dinner he’d wash the dishes—they’d 
have a gleaming copper pan beside the fire- 
place—copper is so decorative ... There 





| ought to be white ruffled curtains at the garret 
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window . .. while she’d be putting up the 


| curtains, one glorious sunset in September . . . 


he’d come in waving his first big check over 
his head .. . 

“The Poem is sold—my darling, the Poem 
is sold! Fifteen thousand dollars .. .” (A 
prize contest, of course—and movie rights, too 
— would be a play in blank verse.) . . 

“Now—what do you want most in the world?” , 

. What did she want most in the world? 

. What does any woman want most in the 

world? . . . She would lift her happy face... 
she would shut her shining eyes . . . 


PERHAPS, in the intensity of the moment, 
she did shut them really. Certainly she 


| didn’t see the stocky Japanese nearest her get 
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to his feet First Avis knew, there he 
stood—his hand shot out—and he slapped the 
face of a smaller Japanese across the table from 
him. A hideous moment—a hideous sound, 
that flattened crack of palm on flesh! Avis 
shrank back against her pillar. She gasped and 
choked off a scream. 

Through the uproar that followed came an- 
other and shriller note—the shattering tinkle 
of glass on the floor—as the smaller Japanese, 
with a curse and a snarl, pitched his drink into 
his assailant’s face. Such of his drink, to be 
exact, as didn’t fly wide and spatter the shoul- 
der of Avis’ green gown. 

Waiters and patrons crowded thick. The 


place became in an instant a bedlam of protest 


i 


and command—smoke-filled—reeking—terri- 
fying... 
Avis, shivering with fright, endeavoring 


bravely to wipe off the smelly stains, looked 
pitifully across the room and found the Poet 
on his way to her. Her heart raced to see him 
coming. He was clean—he was young—he was 
strong—he would take care of her. She tried 
to smile—as he reached her. 

She essayed to explain: “‘Mes amis ... they 
are dancing . . . Jis dansant! Je suis seule...” 

The Poet, in excellent French, replied coolly 
that he had observed her. He added a sharp 
reproof to a waiter arriving at the moment 
with explanation and apology, to say nothing 
of distress, for Mademoiselle’s ruined gown. 

“T shall take care of Mademoiselle,” said the 
Poet. 

And while the rest of the place seethed with 


excitement, like a pot which has boiled over 
and made a great hissing and splattering upon 
its surrounding stove, he steered Avis gently 
out of the room, out of the other and by this 
time even noisier room, and on to the street, 
where, incredibly for all the crazy fiddling and 
raucous laughter, the stars yet shone and the 
wind yet blew—out of a cloudless sky. 

They stood in an islet of space, in the lee of 
a wall, and looked at each other for a moment 
without speaking. Avis, still trembling, groped 
desperately for words. (“If I'd only paid more 
attention to my French... I knew | Was 
coming to Paris this summer!”) His eyes— 
extraordinarily clear and dark, so close above 
her—seemed to demand some sort of speech— 
at least, some sort of thanks. 

She stammered childishly, “Merci—merci, 
monsieur . . . j'ai peur . . . alone, like that!” 
and could have cried not to be able to speak to 
him prettily. 

He replied gravely in French that it was 
nothing at all, that her friends should not have 
left her alone there, that it was no place fora 
beautiful child like herself in the first place, 
and that it would serve them right to come 
back and find her gone and get an utterly atro- 
cious scare out of it. He finished by asking 
very slowly and distinctly where she lived. 

By some miracle of youth and ardor, Avis 
understood him. She repeated the name of her 
hotel—also very distinctly and slowly—with an 
exquisite confidence. 

The Poet said—so fast she couldn’t get a 
word of it—that he would take her there— 
maybe—that so soon as he could capture a taxi 
he would return her to her father and her 
mother, whom she should never have left—if 
he didn’t take her around a bit first. 

“Pére—et mére—" echoed Avis, snatching 
at any familiar syllables . . . “Oui, oui 
s'il vous plait—mon pére et ma mére!”’ 

The request was a weakness of which, a few 
hours before, she would never have believed 
herself capable. 


[—continued the Poet—still unintelligibly 

—he could find a taxi whose driver would be 
willing to stop long enough to consider a fare. 
How under Heaven, he inquired of Avis, 
rapidly and with the most delightful and liquid 
inflection, did she happen to be in Mont- 
martre? She—a celestial infant—with the dew 
still on her—and the smoke of dreams in her 
eyes? 

“Montmartre! 
Montmartre!” 

“Montmartre!” said the Poet indulgently, 
and waved an arm to indicate their present 
undesirable whereabouts. 

“A paches!”’ Avis contributed further, taking 
courage at the establishment of any under- 
standing, however sketchy. 

‘A paches—b-r-r-r!”” said the 
abruptly and delightfully laughed. 

“J'ai peur!” Avis told him, lifting an angelic 
glance. 

He said he would take care of her. Avis was 
able to recognize the phrase with almost no 
difficulty. 

But, he said, it was getting later every mo- 
ment, and they had not yet a taxi. He did 
not mention, although he might, so far as Avis 
was concerned, have done so with perfect safe- 
ty, that he had already allowed two or three 
to pass unchallenged. Instead he repeated the 
name of Avis’ hotel—musingly, as if to him- 
self—and added the street on which it stood. 

“Sil vous plait,” said Avis. It was really 
not much of a conversation. 

An old man with a shallow, flat basket full 
of red roses appearing at that moment in 
search of customers, the Poet, with the gal- 
lantest gesture imaginable, bought the whole 
basketful and put it into Avis’ arms, while 
surrounding tables, with an embarrassing out- 
burst of sympathy, heartily applauded. 

“Bonne chance, Charlot! . . . Bon soir, mes 


”? 


enfants! 





” 


cried Avis eagerly. “Oui— 


Poet, and 
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The Land Where You 
Are Not 


The Poet made an impudent gesture with 
two fingers of one hand and smiled—while he 
signaled a taxi. f 

“Charlot?” asked Avis breathlessly—point- 
ing a slender finger at the old tweed coat. 

The Poet replied that Charlot was himself— 
and helped her in and gave directions to the 
brigandish driver. They rolled away in a brief 
but enthusiastic gust of well-wishing from 
those they left behind them. 

Avis had neglected to listen for the name of 
her hotel. Asa matter of fact, the Poet hadn’t 
given it. He had told the driver merely to 
take them to the Champs Elys¢ées—and no 
terrible hurry—the night was yet in the bud. 

It was an open taxi, and the stars shone 
into it sweetly. Avis reflected, passing along 
wonderful, narrow, gray-walled streets, where 
queer, slanting roofs cut the sky at all sorts of 
crazy angles—where people still sat drinking 
and smoking and talking before funny little 
sidewalk cafés—as if there were no such things 
as romance and adventure in the world—she 
reflected with a thrill, half-proud, half-tremu- 
lous, that you had to be young to know life 
when you saw it—to take a chance—you had 
to be young! 

Babs, now—worried to death over Avis’ go- 
ing to the Dome at all. And yet, if she hadn’t 
gone to the Dome, this utterly lovely thing 
could never have happened to her. Never 
could she have met a Poet—a Poet entranc- 
ingly known as Charlot—upon his native 
heath. Babs never would have had the nerve 
to go off like this with him—just on the strength 
of his eyes, and his smile—and, well, his eyes 
would be enough, if he’d never smiled in his 
life. He had clean eyes—and a clean mouth. 


E ASKED her at that moment—he had 

been watching her, too—watching her 
soft, red mouth tremble when she looked down 
at the roses in her lap—watching her deep gray 
eyes shine when she looked up—he asked her 
what her name was. Tenderly accommodating 
himself to her lack of linguistic experience. 

As a matter of fact, “‘Vous?’’ said he—and 
prodded her slender arm—as she had prodded 
his coat. “‘Moi—Charlot!—Vous—?” 

“Oh!” that was better than any number of 
French classes. She got that at once. “Moi— 
je suis Avis,” she told him. ‘Avis Brent.” 

That, said the Poet, was too utterly deli- 
cious. And what sort of bird, might he ask? 
Nightingale, robin, lark? 

He lost his audience with the first two words. 
She merely sat and shook her head and smiled 
at him, fingering her roses. 

“Américaine?” he prompted. 

“Oui... oui!” said Avis eagerly. 


He smiled in return, watching her, but | 
rather a teasing smile. “Bonne Américaine?” | 


“Oui—oui—ouil” said Avis proudly. She 
adventured upon a question. “Et vous—vous 
(tes Francais?” 

Deliberately he lost her again in a flood of 
half-laughing words. At the end of it, slacken- 
ing speed, he inquired her age—and that she 
told him, none too sure of the numeral. To be 
certain he shouldn't misunderstand, she count 
ed it off on her fingers—ten and then six. 

He pantomimed spectacles—and horror. 

She gestured reproval. “Et vous?” she in- 
sisted. Her safest remark. 


The Poet, it appeared, was twenty. He 


combed his fingers through a long gray beard 
and tottered forward above a stick. 
Non—non!” said Avis delightedly. ‘“‘C’est 


exquise!’”” (Which phrase occurred to her as | 


knowledgeable and unusual.) 

She felt that in no time she could learn 
F rench of him—fluently. And she may have 
been right. They nearly understood each 
other with no words at all. 

All this time they had been driving aimlessly, 
the driver being from time to time so instructed, 
but now Avis looked up, the gray-beard discus- 
sion being over, to see before her, looming 
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The Rainbow Club 
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VEN if you are a busy mother you may 
take care of your Rainbow Club work 
without neglecting social and home 
duties or the babies. Mrs. C. F. Mix of 
Illinois, whose picture you see above, is one 
of many Members who find this to be true. 
All of you who are members of clubs, or 
college women interested in adding to a fund 
for the benefit of your organization or for 
your Alumnae Association, will find in our 
Rainbow Club a congenial method for meet- 
ing your pledge. 
Have you a Hope Chest to fill—a trous- 


? 


seau to purchase? Are you a home girl or 


business girl—even a “shut-in’’—wishing 
for spending money? You will find our 
magazine work a pleasant and dignified way 
of making your dreams come true. Send for 


details. 
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Helen Witlard, Director, The Rainbow Club } 

Good Housekeeping Magazine 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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| The Land Where You Are Not 


| through the lamp-lit night, something she 
| knew—something which even her unaccus- 
tomed eyes could place. 

“Arc de Triomphe!” she cried—half-fright- 
ened and half-pleased. That meant, she knew, 
that they had passed her hotel by a goodly 
number of blocks. 

The Poet observed that it was rather a nice 


arch. His hand more than his words enlight- 
ened Avis. He inquired if she had seen it be- 
fore. He explained carefully. ‘Le Sol-dat In- 


con-nu!”’ 

“Oh, oui—oui!”’ cried Avis. And clasped 
both hands above her heart, her wide eyes 
glowing. 

The Poet looked at her a long moment 
curiously—he smiled—he shrugged. He gave 
an order to the driver. The taxi drew up at 
the side of the Arc. The Poet sprang out and 
reached back his hand to Avis. 

He said—perhaps for the benefit of the 
driver—that it was now quite late at night— 
not many people about—no one at all at the 
Light—and it might be interesting—this being 
the Fourteenth of July—it might be interesting 
to stage a little outburst of patriotism. 

Avis hesitated, not making out a word—but 
his smile was compelling. She followed, clutch- 
ing her basket of roses under one arm. 

The place was indeed very nearly deserted. 
Under the gloom of the Arc—no one at all, 
only the tomb, close to the ground—and there, 
still as if upon an altar, pale as if upon a star, 
the Undying Flame burned steadily—fed by a 
people’s heart. Avis had seen it before, in 
daylight, with curious crowds about. This was 
different. This was holy. Almost, now, in 
that breathless dark, the Unknown Soldier 
stood at the head of his tomb, saluting. Witha 
clean mouth—and clean eyes. He would have 
been young. And he would have given his 
youth with a smile. His mother would have 
clung to him—her tears would have been on 
his cheek. His sweetheart would have cried 
|to him, “Go... my heart. ..I wish to 
| God I could go with you!”” And mother and 


sweetheart would be waiting for him—yet. 











| AVIS went upon her knees beside the flame. 

With small hands shaking, with tears 
blinding her, she laid her cherished flat basket 
of red roses where the Unknown Soldier slept. 
After which she got to her feet and begged 


| shyly of the Poet, 


“S'il vous plait?” ... Because, after all, 
it was he who had given them to her. 

The Poet, silent till then in the shadow, 
watching, suddenly caught at her hands and 
put the palms of them to his eyes. ‘You won- 
derful kid!’ he said huskily. He had not 
meant, perhaps, to stage his little outburst of 
patriotism to such effect. 

Avis blinked up at him, hardly breathing. 
Their tear-wet fingers tightened together 
gloriously. 

““You—you speak American!’’ she whispered 
dumbfounded. 

“Hell!” said the Poet as roughly as any 
small boy whose innermost feelings have un- 
justly been lacerated, “I am American!” 

She gasped with delight. Like the keys of 
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Causes a stupid ap- 
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CHILDREN’S SUPPLIES CO., 
Dept. 17 Hastings, Nebr. 


vents it. Give age of 


the city, that! Like an icebound river running 
all at once free! “But I thought... you 
kept talking French .. .” : 

“Sure I did! Who wouldn’t?—You sitting 
there with your pretty little mouth open, 
swallowing it whole!” 

“My mouth wasn’t open,” 
dignantly. 

“To the ears!” 


said Avis in- 


said the Poet, and drew a 


TELLS | caressing finger audaciously across her cheek. 


“Well—you see, I don’t speak French— 
much,” said Avis. 

“No?” said the Poet mockingly. 

“T think you’re horrid,” said Avis. 


“TI think you’re darned sweet,” said the 


wel Poet! Only now he wasn’t a Poet, after all— 
|} or was he? 


She demanded of him reproachfully: “How 


could you do it?— Sitting there in that place, 
looking as if you were writing a master. 
piece?” 

“How do you know I wasn’t? I was Writing 
something. I like to write in a crowd like that, 
oan I was watching you getting 4 
thrill.” 

“You’re probably just a—tourist—like 
everybody else. Looking for a thrill your. 
self.” 

“Nothing of the sort!” he said touchily. “Do 
I look like a tourist?” 

“You look like—la Vie de Bohéme,” 
Avis wistfully. “That’s what fooled me.” 

“T suppose I do,”’ he admitted. He ran his 
hand over the back of his head and grinned, 
shamefaced. 

“Do you write poetry—at all?” Avis in- 
sisted. “You look exactly like a poet—or an 
artist—or something. A French one.” 

“Half those birds in the Dome are Ameri- 
cans, Latin-Quartered. I am—a poet—or an 
artist—or something—well, maybe I—haven't 
exactly found myself—yet. See what I 
mean?” 

“Is that what you’re doing over here?” All 
respect, all reverence, all deep-gray-eyed long- 
ing for the freedom of such a search! 

“That’s my version of it. My father’s 
might be different.” 

“What does he say?” 

“He says at the end of this year—it’s my 
first in Paris—I can come home—or stay 
out.”’ 

“Aren’t parents impossible!” 
Avis, wrung with sympathy. 

“They sit too far from the stage, that’s all.” 
He acquitted them generously of anything 
worse. 

“And is your real name—is your name really 
Charlot?” 

“It wouldn’t be—in my home town.” He 
chuckled suddenly. “My name’s Charles 
Harrison. Is yours really Avis Brent?” 

“Why, of course, it is—didn’t I tell you 
just now?” 





said 





murmured 


I E TOOK her arm gently. He turned her 
away from the Unknown Soldier and 
toward the taxi, waiting—stoic—just outside 
the solemn shadow of the Arc. 
“Of course, you did. I’m going to take you 
home now. Before those fools get back to your 
father and mother and turn in an alarm.” 


“They’re not fools. They’re just—not our 
age,” said Avis kindly. 
“The Flaming Forties—I see!” agreed 


Charles Harrison. “Even at that, how they 
could have so little sense as to take you to that 
joint—tonight!” 

He took her straight to her hotel this time, 
but he held her hand close all the way. 

“I’ve got to see you soon again,”’ he said— 
this was a last lovely moment in the doorway. 
“How about tomorrow afternoon—around 
five? Will they let you go out with me?” 

“They'll have to,” said Avis—lambent with 
delight. ‘‘Will you take me to the Dome again? 
I'd love it.” 

“I will not,” said Charles Harrison sternly 
—grinning, however, ever so slightly. “I'll 
take you out to Armenonville—or some other 
decent place—to dance. Gosh—wouldn’t the 
old man be pleased to hear me! Avis Brent— 
you have your little heel on the neck of the 
Prodigal Son. Ne bouges pas de la!” 

“What does that mean?” asked Avis shyly. 

Instinct might have told her—instinct might 
have warned her . . . the far-off sound of high 
gates closing—the voice of Family crying with 
the lips of Romance—the circle rounding itself 
—artistically. 

“Tt means,” said Charles Harrison, chuck- 
ling, “‘Watch your step!’” 

He added, bending low above her fingers for 
goodbye, a knightly vow—the ultimate tribute 
of a paladin— 

“And [ll get me a hair-cut before I come. 
Au voir!” 
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The Woman at the Well 
(Continued from page 48) 


fact. Jsut he, himself, did not criticize her. 
With his marvelous instinct for calling forth 
the good points in every human being, he dis- 
covered at once that she was friendly, and 
hospitable, and generous. She was also in- 
telligent and receptive to new ideas. 

Moreover, she was talkative, and when she 
had knowledge of something good her im- 
mediate impulse was to tell it. The disciples 
had gone to the village to buy food and re- | 
turned without having given their message to 
any one. She was different. Leaving her water 
pot, she raced back to town, returning to Jesus 
with the whole population. 

Was her matrimonial record open to criti 
cism? Did the “best people” turn their right- 
eous eyes away when she passed them on the 
street? Perhaps. But Jesus of Nazareth, who 
looked not at public opinion but at human 
hearts, found her the most effective evangelist 
he had ever met. 

The day drew to its close. We leave them 
there in the village with a sense of wonder and 
humility. What an amazing faith and interest 
he had in the individual! The reformers of 
the world have not had that. The burden of 
humanity is on them; they must do so much 
in such a little while that they can not be 
bothered. And we are likewise. Rush and 
worry and big things coucern us. The little 
child, the single seeker, the still small voice 
these pass us by. 

Not he. To any one who was willing to listen | 
he had time to talk. And the greatest thought 
he had to give the world he did not announce 
in a synagogue. He did not dictate it to dis 
ciples in order that they might be sure to pre 
serve it in their books. 

“God is a spirit, and they that worship him | 
must worship him in spirit,’”’ he said. 

He said it to a Samaritan woman, an| 
audience of one. 

Next month, “Nicodemus Calls at Night” 


The Junior Mode 


(Continued from page 57 


diffidence resulting from disappointment, 
which to a sensitive girl, is little short of 
tragedy. 

During this period of metamorphosis, she is 
apt to long for ultra-sophisticated clothes to 
establish the fact that she is really growing up. 
However, she is neither a young lady, nor a 
little girl, but is in between, and it is important 
for her to wear the models especially designed 
for her age. 

Party frocks entirely correct for this age are 
often difficult to find. The lovely dancing | 
frocks selected here are as formal as one in her 
early teens may wear with propriety. They 
may have either short or long sleeves, and are 
appropriate for dancing class or the afternoon 
or evening party, according to the materials 
used. Both are worn with ruffled chiffon bloom 
ers which exactly match the dress, 

For the afternoon and for church, the other | 
two frocks would be charming. 

Wine-colored velveteen was used for the 
model with hemstitched square neck and 
plaited-tiered skirt, and mauve georgette over 
a yellow silk slip made the graceful peasant 
frock with rows of gay shirring around the 
neck and waist. Kasha, crepella, crepe de 
Chine, or voile could have been used equally 
well, : 

The children shown here illustrate the sim 
plicity and smartness of the youngest genera 
tion. Big sister wears a dress of printed silk, 
with a pointed ruffled collar. Made in a cotton 
material, this little dress is appropriate for 
play time. 
ae = are dressed with amusing simi- 
arity. 1e curved lace collars add a quaint 
touch to the simple dress and straight suit. 
Pongee is a pretty and a practical choice 
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the vital elements your 


daily life steals from it 


NE great 

cause is re- 
sponsible for 
blackheads and 
blemishes, for 
roughnesses, 
coarse-textured or 


oily skin—one great cause, and you can 


THOSE clear, smooth skins you see about 

you—do you ever look at them with just 

a touch of envy? Does your cwn com- 

plexion— perhaps sallow, oily, or marred 

by blackheads—give you in contrast a 

sense of hopelessness as you stand before 
your mirror? 


physician decideo 
that ordinary 
patchwork treat- 
ments were not 
enough for even 
the slightest skin 


blemishes. Atlast 


he developed a simple formula—not 


remove it. 
Dust and soot that carry germs deep 

into the delicate pores of the face 

lack of the full amount of exer- 
cise necessary to keep the tiny glands 
of the skin functioning normally 

harsh, dry winds that roughen 
and redden the surface that should be 
always soft and supple 

these little evils in daily life 
each in itself perhaps unimportant 
are, combined, the one fundamental 
cause of every skin blemish and fault. 
If the skin—any skin, your skin 
can only be kept acting normally, 
the body itself will do the rest. 


Thirty-three years ago an 
important discovery 
Thirty-three years ago a well-known 


a complicated drug, but a basic pre- 
scription that had within it the vital 
elements every normal skin needs. 

Today, from that early prescrip- 
tion, Resinol Soap has come into 
nation-wide use. No drugs, creams 
or cosmetics! So simple and effec- 
tive a treatment, your own physician 
himself will in all probability recom- 
mend it. 

For regular toilet use, too 

In thousands of homes where Resinol 
Soap was first used for the special 
care of the skin alone, it is today the 
only toilet soap in use. For baby’ 
tender skin, for shampooing, for the 
bath—Resinol is everywhere today 
in daily use. Note its clean, tonic 


odor. 





FREE TRIAL 





Dept. 4-A, Resinol, Baltimore, Md * 
Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of Resinol 


OFFER Soap-—enough for several days’ ordinary use. 
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Many Boards of Health have enlisted the 
services of the Jolly Jester in efforts to spread 
the gospel of proper diet. From the point of 
view of a serious-minded teacher of good 
health, I welcome assistance from a source of 
this kind. I might put it in a different way. 
I am glad to add a little something to the value 
of the truths told by the Jolly Jester. His 
presentation, especially to children, carries the 
great weight of authority and does the greater 
part of good. Sometimes, however, it does not 
carry conviction and must be supported by 
the expert. 

The Jolly Jester gets hundreds of letters 
from children. Here is one written June 
2nd, 1927. 

“Dear Jolly Jester: 

I enjoyed your talk and tell Minnie Spinach 
that I just adore her, and Charley Carrot and 
his cousins the same. I hope my letter suits 
you. My friends are Minnie Spinach and 
Charley Carrot and Johnny Potato. Give 
them my message. Dear friends, my brother 
will not stop drinking tea and coffee. Try to 
make him. 

Your friend, 
MARGARET Mats.” 


The services of the Jolly Jester have also 
secured the approval of grown people as well 
as children. Mr. T. Arthur Simpson, County 
Superintendent of Schools, Lake County, 
Waukegan, IIl., says: 

“I think your week here was one of great 
help to every one; you have enough of the fun 
and entertainment to get and hold your audi- 
ence, then at the psychological moment you 
give them in a few terse sentences the truths of 
proper living. I was greatly pleased with the 
Health Week. I do not think we can estimate 
the value of that kind of work.” 

Everywhere the public press gives full infor- 
mation in regard to the good work which Mr. 
Mackay is doing. From a late Philadelphia 
paper, I quote: 

“Tomorrow morning at the Broadway thea- 
tre the Jolly Jester who is making such a favor- 
able impression wherever he appears will be 


Let Us Buy 
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Just send check or money-order, 
together with description giving 
size and color wanted, to Good 


Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West 40th St., New York City 








Dainty, hand-made, hand-embroidered, 
Philippine baby’s dress and under-slip, 
dress plaited on each side, in white, will 
wash beautifully, in 1 or 2 year sizes (be 
sure to give size); only $2.05 for both 


The Jolly Jester 


(Continued from page 84) 


seen. The Jester, who is here under the 
auspices of the Tuberculosis League, spoke to 
the membership of the Bruce school this morn- 
ing. This afternoon he performed for the 
children of the Essex and Warren schools. 
The Jolly Jester amuses the children and 
imbues them with so much enthusiasm that 
they make good resolutions to eat the right 
sort of foods and form good health habits. He 
impresses them particularly with the good 
which milk does them, calling it the statue of 
liberty and the statue of good health.” 

From the Grand Rapids Herald: 

“If the three hundred boys and girls who 
met the Jolly Jester from Healthland and his 
little friend Minnie Spinach at Congress school 
yesterday afternoon really eat as much spinach 
as they promised to do when they saw poor 
Minnie cry because she thought nobody loved 
her, there will be a sharp rise in the spinach 
market before Saturday night; and the recep- 
tion genial Charlie Carrot met from the same 
audience seemed to foretell’ a new reign of 
favor for this lowly vegetable as well.” 

Apparently, Charlie Chaplin is not the only 
Charlie who is popular with the children of 
this country. 

Mr. Mackay is giving his whole time now to 
this educational work. He is employed by 
Boards of Health, by Boards of Education, by 
workers against the spread of tuberculosis, and 
by all authorities interested in the welfare of 
youth through a good diet. His way of putting 
proper health habits goes straight to the heart 
of the children. The health habits looked upon 
as onerous by most children after his presenta- 
tion appear in the garb of most attractive 
delights. Thus, children who have formed the 
habit of drinking tea and coffee are as delighted 
as Others at the way he shoos away the coffee 
pot from the area occupied by children, and the 
prominence he gives the cow makes milk more 
popular than it ever was before. 

Mr. Mackay’s skill as a ventriloquist and 
his sleight of hand, which is almost equivalent 
to Houdini’s, fill up the vacant moments of the 
exercises which lead to the dissemination of 
the soundness of principles of diet. It would 


be a mistake if we omit to expose ourselves to 
the influence of any wisdom whatever even 
that presented by a clown. From my earliest 
infancy the clown to me was the ne plus ultra 
of amusement. In the back woods where I was 
brought up, we never had much opportunity 
to go to the circus, but occasionally there 
would be one at Madison, ten miles away, and 
I would go. The thing that we most looked 
for and expected was the clown. The real 
horse sense of the clown’s talk is not appre- 
ciated as it should be. Under the guise of wit 
he can tell us sober truths we ought to know, 
which otherwise might be offensive to us on 
account of the habits of life to which we are 
addicted. 

We should not forget the psychology of the 
child, and there is nothing that amuses a child 
so thoroughly and continuously as the clown. 
I am far from thinking that the sober methods 
of teaching good living and good diet should 
be abandoned. They should rather be supple- 
mented and made more tenable by the wit of 
the clown. My own experience has taught me 
that without a touch of the lighter vein in the 
serious matters of life, existence would be 
monotonous. Everything which lightens the 
burden carried by the human animal who does 
his duty and does it faithfully, should be wel- 
come. What would Shakespeare be without 
his wit, or Carlyle without his sarcasm! Why 
is it that the Hoosier dialect in the hands of 
Riley has made such an appeal to the children 
of the country? The same principle has made 
the Jolly Jester a power in the propagation of 
sound dietetics. 

I should like to see more of these efforts 
introduced into our propaganda. There is 
room for many Jolly Jesters. It will take a 
long while for one of them to go to every single 
school in the country. Mr. Mackay has visited 
comparatively few localities in the seven or 
eight years in which he has been engaged in 
this work. Fortunately, he has no lack of 
employment. He has all the opportunities that 
he can improve for spreading his gospel. He 
is doing a splendid work for the growing child. 
May his tribe increase! 


The Studio 


Makes a Colonial Bedroom 


(Continued from page 41) 


silk spreads, piped with blue glazed chintz, 
balance the warmth of color in the curtains at 
the other end of the room. The arrangement 
of the beds, the circular-top drop-leaf table be- 
tween them, the little pewter lamp and glass 
bud vase, together with the two charming En- 
glish prints on the wall, compose an unusually 
pleasing group. 

At either side of the mantelpiece, bookcases 
have been recessed in the walls, and the inte- 
riors painted rose to match the bedspreads. 
The quaint Chelsea figures on the top shelves 
furnish an agreeable variation from the straight 
lines of the books. 

The tambour desk is a distinctive piece of 
furniture. When open, as shown in the picture, 
it reveals generous pigeonholes which may be 
covered by the roller slides that pull out from 
the sides. 

An interesting dressing-table is placed be- 
tween the windows, where it may receive every 
advantage of light in the daytime. It consists 
of a typical Duncan Phyffe drop-leaf table on 
which is placed an exquisite little vanity stand 
with its shield-shaped mirror and three tiny 
drawers for powder and trinkets. A ladder- 
back Chippendale chair is used in front of the 
dressing-table, and another before the desk. 
Their comfortable saddle seats are upholstered 
in rose rep and finished with brass-headed nails. 


Conveniently near the fireplace is a chaise 
longue covered in blue linen, with a foile design 
in écru. It is made in two pieces, an armchair 
and an ottoman, so designed that either piece 
may be used separately. The wing chair is 
covered with the same chintz as the curtains 
and the small gateleg table by its side holds a 
reading lamp. 

After the furniture has been chosen, there 
remains the difficult and important problem of 
selecting the appropriate accessories. The side- 
light brackets, one on each side of the mantel 
and a pair on the opposite wall, are of dull silver 
with hanging crystal prisms. 

Over the dressing-table are a pair of gay 
flower pictures, while English prints in pastel 
tones break the wall spaces on either side of 
the chest. 

All the lampshades in this bedroom have 
been rendered in natural parchment, since 
there is enough color, for a room of this type, in 
the hangings, rugs, bedspreads, and furniture. 
The dressing-table lamps are of pewter, the 
little vases of crystal, and the other appoint- 
ments of silver. 

On the desk is a unique silver writing set, an 
engagement pad, a lamp of pale pink glass, 
and a few books, while a waste-basket, deco- 
rated with a bright flower print, stands obliz- 
ingly by its side. 
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The Royal 


HAT good does it do you 

to have a young face and 
youthful clothes and a young mind 
if your feet hurt so that you have to hobble around like 
an old woman? 


Don’t condemn yourself to clumsy “common sense” 
shoes for the rest of your life. They spoil your appear- 
ance, and how can they help you when they have the 
same unscientific sagging-arch construction that caused 
your trouble in the first place? 


Just slip your feet into a pair of Paris-inspired Arch 
Preserver Shoes. Notice how they flatter your feet — 
how they caress the high smooth curve of your arch and 
instep — how they give the final touch of chic to your 
smartest costumes. 


These shoes are so good-looking that you would be glad 
to wear them for their style alone. But at once you 
realize a support, a buoyancy, that your feet never have 
known. For Arch Preserver Shoes are different in every 
important detail of construction from any shoes you 
ever have worn! 


The Arch Preserver Shoe prevents strain on your foot 
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DON'T LET YOUR FEET BETRAY YOUR AGE! 
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The Selby 
Shoe Co. 


arches by a concealed built-in 
steel arch bridge of patented size 
and shape, that supports the 
long arch of the foot; and a specially modeled sole that 
supports the metatarsal arch. A flat inner sole, cross- 
wise, prevents pinching or derangement of sensitive foot 
nerves, muscles and blood-vessels, thereby eliminating 
one of the greatest causes of foot aches, leg pains, 
nervous fatigue and lassitude. And heel-to-ball measure- 
ments insure an absolutely exact fit. 


Yet your feet are as free in Arch Preserver Shoes as if 
they were unclad. For Arch Preserver Shoes bend with 
the foot at the ball, the only place the foot bends! 


These foot comforts are exclusive to Arch Preserver 
Shoes. Their basic principles are fully protected by 
patents. Don’t buy any more footwear until you have 
tried on Arch Preserver Shoes. Immediately you will 
understand how they can restore your foot youth, yet 
permit you to wear the smartest styles. 


The girls and misses in your family may also have Arch 
Preserver Shoes and prevent the many foot troubles 
which start in childhood. 
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Our Tangled Inheritance Taxes 


the news of new statutes and court decisions, 
and send out regular reports. Every office in 
which inheritance taxes are important must 
have a service of this kind; otherwise they 
would be hopelessly at sea.” 

Now, why is the death tax in particular so 
complex and so flighty? The first thing you 
notice when you study the Prentice-Hall re- 
ports is the large number of taxing powers in- 
volved. The Federal Government imposes a 
tax, and each of the states may do likewise. 
There is no uniformity among the states. Each 
one has drawn up its own individual code. 
Three of them—Florida, Nevada, and Alabama 

and the District of Columbia have no in- 
heritance tax. Florida, in order to attract 
wealthy residents, has even gone to the length 
of forbidding by constitutional amendment the 
passage of an inheritance-tax law. Georgia did 
not want an inheritance tax, but when the 
Federal Government began to allow a credit for 
taxes paid to states of eighty percent of the 
estate tax due the United States, she changed 
her mind. Now she taxes her residents only 
enough to take advantage of this rebate, and 
following the example of other states, has im- 
posed a tax on non-residents. Each of the 
other forty-four states has reflected in her laws 
her own idea as to what is fair and what is 
expedient in levying on estates. Some ask from 
one to five percent of the money you leave; 
others demand from one to forty percent. 
The maximum rate in the Philippines is 64 
percent. Some have a flat rate for every bene- 
liciary, regardless of the relationship; most of 
them have allowed exemptions and lower rates 
in favor of widows and children. Pennsy]l- 
vania provides that a widow shall be taxed 
for everything over $500. Oregon exempts 
$1000; Michigan $30,000. Delaware exempts 


$3000; Kansas $75,000. Other states allow 
her an exemption ranging from $2000 to 
$30,000. A $10,000 exemption is the most 
popular. 


“But,” you say, “this lack of uniformity is 
true of other laws, and we get along all night 
by keeping informed of our own statutes and 
ignoring those of others.” 


Both State and Federal Taxes 

There is the difficulty. At present you can 
not ignore the inheritance-tax laws of the other 
states, because your property may be liable not 
only to the Federal Estate tax and to the trans- 
fer tax of your own state, but also to the im- 
positions of others. There is a record of one 
estate levied on by eighteen states; the aver 
age good-sized estate pays taxes in half a 
dozen. Even a small legacy of diversified se 
curities may involve dealing with numerous 
taxing commissions. Real estate, according to 
old custom, can be taxed only where it is 
physically located, but a bond or a share of 
stock may be taxed not only where it is physi- 
cally located, but also in the state of incorpo- 
ration, and in the owner’s residence. 

Let us take a concrete case which shows ex- 
actly how states where you have never lived 
nor intended to live may tax your property 
when you die. Here is the executor of a modest 
estate, explaining to the widow that she must 
pay death taxes to six other states besides her 
home state. To her amazement she learns that 
out of her inheritance must come fees to several 
commonwealths where her husband had never 
owned property. He did own shares of stock in 
corporations created in those states. When the 
corporation learns of the death of a stock- 
holder, payment of dividends is automatically 
suspended, or is made in the old name and can 
not be touched by the heirs, until the shares are 
legally transferred to their new owner. The 
executor applies to the office of each corpor- 
ation and asks to have the shares transferred to 
the widow. He is told that before that can be 
done, he must show a receipt or a waiver of 
tax Irom the state in 


which the corporation is 


(Continued from page 47) 


organized. Otherwise the corporation itself is 
liable. If it happens to be incorporated in 
several states—and this often occurs, especially 
in the case of railroads—he must obtain a re- 
ceipt or waiver from each of them. 

The maddening part of this performance is 
that sometimes, when no tax is due, or a very 
small one, the process of getting waivers is so 
laborious, long drawn out, and choked with 
red tape, that the heir is put to great expense 
for legal fees and often suffers large losses be- 
cause the market value of stocks falls before he 
gets his waiver and can sell. 

This situation is partly a result of the pro- 
verbial indifference of civil employees to the 
convenience of non-residents. 

“This is strictly a taxing commission, not a 
bureau of information,” one of them rudely 
answered an outsider’s question. 

Even more, however, it is due to the lack of 
knowledge about inheritance taxation, to the 
haste with which many of the laws were framed, 
resulting in contradictions and vagueness, and 
to the crudity of the machinery of collection. 
In other forms of taxation, the expense and 
effort necessary for collection are largely on 
the shoulders of the community. In inherit- 
ance cases, this is not true. The death tax costs 
the state little to collect; the expense of find- 
ing out how much is due and of paying it comes 
largely out of the heirs’ pockets. 


Impose a Burden Upon a Widow 

Mrs. Wiggs of Oscaloosa learns that she can 
not get possession of the railroad stock her 
husband has left her until she goes through 
inheritance-tax proceedings in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, in which commonwealths 
the railroad has incorporated. She has no idea 
how to proceed; she knows nothing about in- 
heritance-tax laws; she does not even know to 
whom to write in these states. She must con 
sult a lawyer. He prepares papers, exchanges 
letters patiently with the taxing commissions; 
time drags on. There is a hitch in one of the 
states. Finally he gets the help of a local law- 
yer to expedite matters there. Mrs. Wiggs may 
pay only a very small tax, but the expense and 
effort of paying it will seem all out of propor- 
tion to her. As it surely is. Can you think of 
anything more infuriating than to be put to 
expense just to pay your taxes, or to get proof 
that you owe none? 

The hardship worked by these conditions is 
illustrated in these four cases reported by the 
National Tax Association. 

First, is the famous instance of an estate 
which involved one share of stock in a railroad 
company incorporated in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and maintaining a transfer office 
in New York. Although the market value of 
the stock was not more than $100 and the tax 
liability considerably less than $1, it was 
necessary to prepare and file three copies of the 
will, two of which had to be certified; three 
certified copies of letters testamentary; two 
applications under oath for appraisal; six 
schedules setting forth assets and liabilities; 
one copy of petition for letters; a copy of the 
executor’s bond; an order of court; a resolu- 
tion of the Board of Directors of the corporate 
executor; evidence of payment of the transfer 
taxes; an allidavit of no indebtedness in Penn- 
sylvania; a Pennsylvania short certificate; a 
New York inheritance tax waiver, and a Penn- 
sylvania tax waiver. 

This, commented the National Tax Associ- 
ation, was not an unusual case, although it 
was exceedingly doubtful if the labor and ex- 
pense involved were justified by the value of 
the stock. 


In still another case the shrinkage while 


waiting for a waiver was $3500. The taxes were 
$6050. 
estate! 

In a New York estate the total tax in nine of 
the states in which waivers were required was 


Together they ate up one-third of the 


66 cents; the estimated cost of the proceedings 
in obtaining the waivers was $250. 

In a small Maryland estate six months and 
three days were required to secure the papers 
necessary to transfer the stock of one railroad 
The cost of the proceedings amounted to $65, 
although no tax was payable. : 

There is hope now that instances of this sort 
may become a thing of the past, or at least that 
the few states in which they may occur will in 
time be known to and avoided by all investors, 
The publicity given to cases of unbearable de. 
lay, expense, and irritation has resulted in in. 
troducing a sensible policy known as recipro- 
city. Pennsylvania was the first state to say, 
“If you do not tax the stocks and bonds of my 
citizens, I will not tax those of yours.”’ Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and New York promptly 
followed. Unfortunately, the New York act, 
due to the provision which taxes non-residents 
differently from residents, has just been de- 
clared unconstitutional. These together with 
the three states which have no inheritance tax, 
and Vermont, Rhode Island, and Tennessee, 
which do not tax the stocks and bonds owned 
by non-residents, then made a sizable group 
in which there was no expense or delay in get 
ting waivers for the transfer of securities. In 
the legislative sessions of the past year ten more 
states came into line, and undoubtedly in time 
all will see the common sense of this plan. 

At present, however, more than a score of 
states, which have not adopted reciprocity, 
still assess the securities of non-residents, and 
men who are making investments for the bene- 
fit of their families should consider this fact. 
There have been many instances of estates 
from which practically a quarter was taken 
in death taxes. There is the case of a resident 
of Arkansas. In that state rates are high, and 
exemptions are low. He left all his property, 
worth about $100,000, to an aunt who had 
mothered him in childhood. Most of it was in 
Arkansas real estate and in stocks and bonds 
of corporations organized in various parts of 
the country. Among these there happened to 
be two or three states whose exactions are stiff, 
and so the aunt parted with $24,260 in death 
duties, almost a fourth of the inheritance, be- 
fore she could come into possession of the rest 
of the estate. 

A man who heartily disliked his nearest 
relatives might take advantage of this situ 
ation and pick his investments in those states 
which impose the severest death duties and 
make the heirs suffer the greatest difficulty and 
expense in payment. It would be an almost 
perfect revenge. But the man who loves his 
family and is anxious to safeguard their happ! 
ness is confronted with a knotty problem 
How can he cut down the taxes which his heirs 
will some day have to pay? 


Cutting Down the Taxes 

I asked this question of Mr. Albert Handy, 
a New York lawyer and lecturer on taxation 
law at New York University. 

“In the first place,” he said, “we must for 
get the notion that taxes as a whole will com: 
down. Federal taxes have come down and will 
come down still further. State taxes, taking 
the whole country, have risen roughly about 
two hundred percent in the last ten years, and 
they will go on rising. The expansion of educa 
tion and the socialization of many wellare 
projects formerly privately financed, it they 
existed at all, such as playgrounds, health 
centers, mothers’ pensions, and so on, have 
forced the states to look about for more and 
more revenue, and I see no reason to believe 
that they will suddenly change their policy. 
In arranging our affairs, therefore, we must 
take inheritance taxes into account. They are 
the newest playthings of the legislatures, the 
theory on which they are based is perfectly 
sound, and they are not at all likely to be 
given up.” 
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Mr. Handy then explained that the Federal 
estate tax presents no problem to the average 
person. There is an exemption of $100,000. 
After that the tax is graduated according to the 
size of the estate, and there is a credit up to 
8o percent allowed for taxes paid to the states. 
The accounting and the steps involved in the 
payment are simple and straightforward, and 
offer few difficulties to the heirs. The tax rate 
is the same whether the persons to receive the 
property are near blood relatives or entire 
strangers. It is immaterial where the property 
is located, or what it is. Moreover, it is gener- 
ally believed by economists and experts in tax- 
ation that the Federal estate tax will be re- 
pealed in two years or less. At present, though, 
it must be allowed for in all estates of over 
$100,000. 

“The case of the state taxes is different,’’ he 
told me. ‘There have been many instances of 
men who did not realize what a large part of 
their estates might be eaten up in taxes, or 
perhaps they had the easy-going attitude that 
these were war-time duties and would be 
abolished before they died. At any rate, they 
made no provision for inheritance imposts, as 
the heirs discovered to their grief.” 

Urged to give a real example of the ruthless 
inroads which death duties had made in cer- 
tain instances, Mr. Handy told two stories. 


Injustice Occurs Often 


A certain rich man in Illinois made a number 
of gifts and transfers of his property shortly 
before his death. Under the laws of most 
states any property given or transferred less 
than two years before death is taxable. So 
there were taxes due on the gifts he had made. 
He willed other specific bequests “exclusive of 
tax,’’ which meant that the estate would pay 
what was due on them. When his son, execu- 
tor of the estate, who was left “‘all the rest and 
residue,’ came to examine his share, he found 
that due to shrinkage of assets and especially 
due to the tax burden, he owed several thou- 
sand dollars more than he would receive. 

In another case in Brooklyn, about a third 
of the estate was disposed of in various be- 
quests. The rest was left to the sons. The prop- 
erty had somewhat depreciated in value dur- 
ing the decedent’s lifetime, and had gone down 
rapidly after his death. The estate was taxed, 
however, at the valuation at the time of the 
father’s death. The sons not only did not re- 
ceive one cent after the debts and taxes and 
expenses of administration were settled, but 
they were required to pay $2000 additional! 

“It must be remembered,” said Mr. Handy, 
“that whether or not a legatee accepts a be- 
quest, the executor is personally liable for the 
taxes. This has at times resulted in grave in- 
justice. The high cost of inheritance tax pro- 
ceedings results in another injustice. In a 
Rhode Island estate involving property worth 
$1750 in acrpead state, the heir had to pay 
costs of $142.25 in order to get waivers per- 
mitting oo to transfer the property, although 
no tax was payable. 

“Realizing that these injustices can happen, 
a man must plan deliberately to prevent the 
Scattering of his estate in costs and taxes. 
First of all, he should be familiar with the law 
of his home state. Certain exemptions are made 
in favor of the widow, children, and other 
relatives. He should arrange to bequeath his 
property in such a way as to take the best ad- 
vantage of these exemptions. 

“Then, in making his investments, he should 
hot neglect to see how they are affected by the 
laws of other states. Real estate is always 
taxed only in the state where it is located. 
Securities may be taxed 

In the domicile of the owner 

2. In the state where they are physically lo- 
cated—where they are kept in a safety 
deposit box, for ox Bee 
In the state or several states of incor- 
poration. 


w 


‘A man is wise who chooses among several 





Our Tangled Inheritance Taxes 


good stocks the one which will be taxed only 
once. This would mean one which has been 
issued in his own state, or in a state which has 
no death duties, such as Florida, Nevada, 
Alabama, or the District of Columbia, or which 
does not tax the securities owned by non- 
residents, or which has a reciprocal agreement 
with his own state. California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Oregon, and Pennsylvania have adopted 
a policy of reciprocity. They pledge themselves 
not to tax intangible property owned by citi- 
zens of states which will do the same by them. 
Colorado, Delaware, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Ver 
mont do not tax the stocks and bonds of their 
corporations when owned by non-residents. 

“If he lives in one of these states enjoying 
reciprocity, he is that much luckier. He may 
then buy freely the securities of corporations 
created in any one of twenty states, including 
the District of Columbia, without being sub- 
ject to an inheritance tax on them except in his 
own state In this way, he not only avoids 
multiple taxation on the same property, but he 
saves time and money in the administration of 
his estate. 

“One of the serious aspects of this tax is that 
while the tedious red tape of inheritance-tax 
proceedings is being unraveled, a huge shrink 
age due to delay sometimes occurs. Cases like 
this happen. The value of the property to 
boggans from $20,000 to $1000, but the heir 
must pay the tax on the larger sum regardless 
of what has happened to the value since the 
death of the testator, and while the estate is in 
the mill of inheritance-tax proceedings. 

“You may say that no man should leave a 
lot of speculative stocks of this character. That 
is true, but even the wisest investors are apt to 
become interested in them and to leave them 
in their safety-deposit boxes when they die. 
It is not fair that their families should be sub- 
jected to unnecessary loss. There is a saying, 
‘He died at the wrong time.’ Many men die 
when their property is in a highly speculative 
state, and when its value depends largely on 
their skilful management of it. One executor 
found among his friend’s effects 200,000 shares 
of the stock of a western mining company. At 
the time of death the value of the stock was 
$1.05 a share. The executor wrote to the Tax 
Commission of the western state to find out 
what the taxes were so that he could sell the 
stock promptly. For eight months there was 
a lot of correspondence which got nowhere, 
and each letter from the executor became more 
indignant. When the waiver was finally re 
ceived and the stock could be sold, the value 
had sunk to three cents a share. As the stock 
went down, the expenses of administration 
went up, so the heir lost both ways. 


The Usual Tax 

“Tt is true that these grave abuses represent 
extreme examples. As a rule, the average 
modest estate pays from three to ten percent 
for the inheritance tax plus the cost of the pro- 
ceedings, and the time consumed is growing 
less as the states realize the importance of 
speed and provide smoother running machin- 
ery. Nevertheless, investors, to protect their 
families, should avoid the more grasping states. 
No state will keep on its books laws which shut 
out good capital. A recent example occurred 
in Texas. The large Texas company, believing 
that non-resident investors were kept away by 
the knowledge that these shares were liable to 
the local inheritance tax, reorganized and in- 
corporated in Delaware, which does not tax 
the stock of non-residents. It could not have 
been a pleasant experience to Texas to have the 
change widely advertised as an inducement to 
investors. A few experiences of this kind will 
make state legislatures see that double, triple, 
and multiple taxation of the same property is 
a nuisance and an injustice, and as far as the 
state is concerned, is a plain example of cut 
ting off the nose to spite the face.” 


Mr. Handy then summed up the ways by 
which you may minimize the inheritance taxes 
and costs which your heirs some day must 
pay. 

You may select as a domicile a state which 
has no inheritance tax or which has liberal retrs. 
This course would naturally not be practicable 
except to a very few, and there is always 
the possibility that the state might change its 
laws. 

2. You may buy property only in states 
where exemptions are high and rates are low 

3. You may buy the securities of corpor 
ations organized only in states which do not 
tax their stocks and bonds when owned by 
non-residents, and sell others less favorable 
from an inheritance standpoint. 

You may prepare your will so that it takes 
the fullest advantage of the exemptions in 
favor of the widow, children, or other bene- 
ficiaries. Some states grant only one exemption 
to an estate. Others allow exemptions to each 
member of the family. Some, such as Massachu 
setts, have what is known as a “disappearing 
exemption.’”’ Thus, if a widow is left $10,000, 
it is entirely exempt from the tax. But if she 
is left a dollar more than this amount, the ex 
emption disappears and she is taxed on the 
whole amount. 


Life Insurance for Emergencies 

5. You may avoid the necessity of a forced 
sale of good properties in order to meet in 
heritance taxes by carrying a sufficient amount 
of life insurance especially to cover this specific 
purpose. 

You may create a trust for your bene 
ficiaries. If, however, this is a revocable trust, 
which you may nullify at any time, or if you 
retain the income during your lifetime, the 
inheritance tax must be paid. To avoid death 
duties you must make a trust which is an ab- 
solute gift, over which you keep no rights or 
authority. In most states, to be bona fide, 
this gift must be made at least two years before 
death. 

7. You may invest a good proportion of 
your savings in insurance, which is favored by 
most states. The United States exempts up to 
$40,000 insurance which goes to a beneficiary 
named in the policy. If insurance is payable 
simply to “my estate,” it is taxable. Most of 
the states do not tax insurance when the bene- 
ficiaries are named, but there are five excep- 
tions—Arkansas, Mississippi, Montana, Wis- 
consin, and Tennessee. Arkansas and Ten- 
nessee do not tax insurance left to a widow or 
to direct descendants or direct ascendants—in 
less formal words, to children or grandchildren 
or parents or grandparents. Arkansas exempts 
also insurance left to a husband. Montana 
exempts $50,000 worth of insurance; Missis 
sippi, $20,000. Wisconsin taxes all insurance. 
You should inquire particularly into the prac- 
tise of your own state with regard to in- 
surance. 

8. Finally, you may—and should—use your 
influence and your balloting power as a citizen 
to bring your state into the list of the liberals— 
those who allow generous exemptions in favor 
of such dependents as widows, children, and 
those who are helpless and dependent through 
age or through physical or mental disabilities. 
Then your state should be among those who 
do not approve the double or multiple tax 
ation of the same piece of property. It should 
not tax the stocks and bonds of non-residents 
Through this policy it may lose a small amount 
of taxes, but it will also lose a great deal of 
uncomplimentary advertising, and it will draw 
its share of the money and good-will of the 
twenty-six million men and women over the 
country who are stockholders. You personally 
will be benefited. You may share in the ex- 
emption granted to reciprocal states; your in 


vestment problems will be simplified, and your 


family will be saved from the loss and expense 
which accompany the present multiple tax 
ation of securities. 
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get the most out of your money. The world 
is before you, my dear.” 

“But what kind of world?” Joan’s eyes were 
troubled. 

“Heavens, child,’’ Nancy bent her head and 
kissed her, “‘don’t begin to ask yourself ques- 
tions. Just live from day to day, and thank 
the gods for youth and the capacity to enjoy. 

Joan’s eyes were wet. “I think I’m tired,’ 
she said. “Just now I can’t imagine myself 

enjoying anything.” 

Nancy gave her a shrewd glance. “Run 
along and let Farley give you a massage and 
tuck you in bed. Do you know how lucky you 
are, my dear, to have a maid to yourself? 
I'd sell my soul for some one to do my hair 
and draw my bath.” 

“Farley’s a dear,”’ Joan said, “but I’m not 
used to having some one always about. I like 
being alone and looking after my own things.” 

She went away, and Nancy, getting herself 
into a black satin robe with green and gold 
dragons writhing over it, waited for Drew. 
When at last she heard him, she opened the 
door between their rooms. 

“Can you talk to me for a minute?” 

“Of course.” 

She went in and sat down. “Drew,” she 
said, “this is the moment to get busy.’ 

He leaned on the back of a chair and looked 
at her. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean, to make up with Joan. She is low 
in her mind. She won’t have much resistance.” 

He shook his head. ‘“‘You saw her manner. 
She would hardly speak to me.” 

“T don’t blame her. You made an awful 
idiot of yourself when you tried to force a 
clandestine marriage.” 

He blazed back at her, 
you.” 

“You always tell me everything.” 

“You drag it out of me.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Oh, well, why quarrel? We've got to 
stick together!’ Nancy’s pointed fingernail 
tapped the polished wood of the dresser as she 
took stock of the situation. 
“Look here, Drew, did you 
know Adelaide was going to 
leave Joan her money?” 

“She said something that 
made me think she might.” 

“So you decided to take 
the gamble?” 

“Yes.” 

She shrugged her shoul- 
ders. “I told you at the 
time you and Adelaide were 
making a lot out of nothing. 
Between the two of you, you 
drove the child away—and 
now you've got to get her 
back. 

He was moody. “It’s not 
so easy as it sounds.” 

“I want you to marry 
her, Drew. It will mean 
financial salvation for us, and she will be as 
happy as with any other fortune-hunter.” 

He was furious. “Cut that out!” 

“Don’t get so fussed about it. Some one will 
marry her for her money if you don’t.” 

“T shall marry her for more than that.” 

“You still insist that you care?” 

“Yes. You can believe it or not.’ 

She touched his arm lightly with a tips of 
her fingers. “Then you have my blessing, 
such as it is. And now, I’m dead for sleep. 
Good-night.” 

After she left him, Drew waited for a few 
moments, then went into the hall. He de- 
scended the stairs and found Jason in the 
drawing-room, setting things in order for the 
night. He had turned out the lights of the 
crystal chandelier, and the place was illumined 
only by a Chinese lamp. 

“Will this be enough light for you, sir?” 


“T was an idiot to tell 


A LITTLE town across the sea is called 
What a tale of olden times the tinkling title tells! 

Bells of horses drawing nigh, bells of slender spires, 
Bells of reindeer ringing high above the Christmas fires, 
Bells of sheep along the lane, cows across the fells 
I hope sometime I'll spend a night in little Ring of Bells! 


Silver Slippers 


(Continued from page 46) 


Jason asked, as Drew entered the dusky room. 
“Yes. Shall I turn it out when I leave?” 
“T’ll be in again, sir.’ 

The old butler went down the hall to the 
little room where he sat when he was not busy. 
If he wondered why Mr. Hallam sought the 
frigid formality of the drawing-room at this 
hour, he made no sign. Jason was discreet and 
well-trained. Adelaide had seen to that. 


OAN found Farley ready to coddle her. 
“When you’ve had your bath, I'll give you 
a good rub.” 

“Not tonight, Farley. I’m going in to talk 
to Mrs. Sears. And you needn’t stay up. 
This won’t be the first time I’ve put myself 
to bed.” 

“There’s no reason why you should now, 
Miss Joan.” 

Farley felt cheated. She had hoped for a 
bit of gossip. Adelaide had always talked to 
her maid. Farley wanted to hear about Drew 
Hallam, and what Joan thought of him. She 
trusted that there would be no question of 
marriage. She had talked the matter over with 
Jason. “He hasn’t a cent to his name.” 

“She ought to take a house in London,” 
Jason said, ‘‘and marry a man of rank and 
title.” 

“She’d better leave Mrs. Sears behind,” 
Farley said vindictively. “A person like that 
don’t fit into fashionable life.’ 

“She’s not so bad,” Jason decided. “I’ve 
seen duchesses with no more dignity. She’d 
get by with the right people better than that 
pink-haired Miss Hallam.” 

Joan stayed for some time with Penelope. 
They did not speak of Drew, and the older 
woman was aware of the significance of Joan’s 
avoidance of his name. 

“He’s on her mind,” 
shrewdly. 

Joan spoke of her conversation with the 
old gentleman and the old lady. 

“It seemed so strange to see Aunt Adelaide 
through their eyes, as young and beautiful, and 
kind and sweet. It is dreadful, isn’t it, to know 


she told herself 


RING OF BELLS 


By Nancy Byrd Turner 


“The Ring 


that age can make such changes in people.” 
“It isn’t age, my dear. It is the way one 
meets life.” 

“T know.” Joan sat thinking about it, and 
at last she rose. “I'll have my breakfast in 
bed. Will you have it with me? Most of the 
women are having trays sent up.” 

“T’ll want mine early. You’d better sleep as 
late as you can. You are more tired, child, 
than you know.” 

Tears came suddenly to Joan’s eyes, and she 
buried her face in Penelope's shoulder. 

“T am tired,” she sobbed, “‘and oh, Penelope, 
darling, I’m so glad to have you. 

When at last Joan went to her room every- 
thing was laid out for her, but Farley, accord- 
ing to instructions, had gone for the night. 
Joan wrote a line for her on a tablet under the 
telephone: 


“I want to sleep late. Don’t disturb me.” 


She sat down at the desk in her sitting-room 
and began to open the letters piled neatly on 
her blotter. Most of them were from Ade- 
laide’s friends—messages of sympathy, written 
on paper with crests and monograms and 
smartly engraved addresses. Out of them 
all she chose a note which old John Leonard 
had written: 


“Don’t sentimentalize your sorrow. So 
many people do that. Scourging themselves 
with regrets. Trying to give to the dead what 
they withheld from them in life. You may be 
saying to yourself that you should have stayed 
with your aunt in spite of everything. Yet you 
did what at the time seemed right. It would 
seem right now if she were here again. I should 
not speak of this except that I remember the 
day you gave me your confidence. Old age 
makes one wise, and you thought I could help 
you. I think I did, and I want to help you 
now. The great and fine thing you can do is 
to remember that you loved your aunt. You 
must go on strongly to meet the future. That 
is what we all have to do, no matter what our 
circumstance. 

“We are not sure, of course, whether you 
will come back to us. If you do not, we shall 
have great loneliness of heart. The children 
miss you. We all miss you, and pray that 
courage may be yours, and wisdom.” 


Hew wonderful to grow old like that! Joan 
laid the letter down and thought about it. 
Old John Leonard’s age and the age of Adelaide 
Delafield: One finding joy and peace in a world 
of sorrow and sickness and poverty, the other 
selfish and miserable in the midst of plenty. 

It was very still in the house. Joan rose and 
went to the window. It was snowing heavily. 
The street lights showed the whirling flakes. 
An early winter... ! 

Up at Penelope’s the woods would be heavy 
with white, the breakers would rise and crash 
and run back into a leaden sea—the sea which 
had been silver-gray last summer under the fog. 

And with that memory her thoughts re- 
turned to Drew. She had 
tried to put him out of her 
mind, but she had known 
she must come to it. All 
day long his figure had de- 
tached itself from the back- 
ground of ancient relatives 
and other guests who were at 
the funeral. And in that one 
moment when she had been 
alone with him, he had let 
her know how his mind 
tended. “You haven't for- 
given me, Joan? Are you as 
hard as that, my sweet?” 

She was very honest with 
herself. She knew that she 
wanted more than anything 
else in the world to be with 
him at this moment, to be 
sheltered by his arms, soothed 
by his caresses. Yet there was bitterness back 
of her need of him. He had been willing to let 
her suffer. He had not dared to come out in the 
open against Adelaide. He had tried to bring 
her to terms by his silence . . . And all this 
he had done because he had wanted an old 
woman’s money. 

And now the money no longer belonged to 
the old woman, but to the girl he hoped to 
marry. 

Joan flung up her head. Why should she 
accept a tardy devotion? Surely she had pride 
enough to hold her own against him. To 
surrender now would be to court humiliation. 

She returned to her bedroom and sat down 
in the chair in front of her dressing-table. In 
the mirror she saw herself, all in black with her 
white pearls and her white face. She had @ 


of Bells.” 


fecling that the reflection was not her own, not 
the Joan Dudley who had taught schoo! and 
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faced hardships, been broken-hearted. This 
was, rather, a changeling oe, owner of this 
great house, mistress of millions, a woman 
whose hand would be sought in marriage not 
because of what she was, but because of her 
possessions. 

She began to take off her pearls, but stopped 
suddenly, her hand still wound in the milky 
beads. 

Had some one called? 

She went to the door, listened. 
ing. Not with physical ears. 
air—insistent—compelling 
Drew's voice, 

“Joan, Joan.” 

With all the strength that was in her she 
fought against the insistence of that ghostly 
summons. 

How silly to go down and find nothing! 
Drew was undoubtedly in bed. Everybody 
was in bed. Her sense of being called was 
simply a hallucination. 

Yet she found herself presently in the hall, 
descending the stairs. Lights were burning 
below. The stairway was an imposing one, 
curving from the second floor, with statues in 
niches along the way, and a marble Mercury on 
the newel post. It was heavily carpeted, and 
Joan’s steps were noiseless. The pearls which 
still hung about her neck made a gentle click- 
ing as they swung against a small jet buckle 
which fastened her dress. The sound was the 
only one in the vast silence. 

When, finally, she reached the first floor, she 
stood still, then moved on like a person in a 
dream to the dim drawing-room. The glow of 
the Chinese lamp made a great moon on the 
wall behind it. Joan found herself walking 
toward that moon. And then suddenly a voice 
said, “My sweet,” and she saw Drew standing 
beside the lamp. 

She looked up at him. 
you were here.” 

“Yet you came?” 

“TI thought some one—called.” 

“T called you, Joan.” 

“No!” It was almost a cry. 

“Ves!” His laugh was triumphant. “My 
dear, I couldn’t sleep without seeing you again. 
You are mine. I brought you here that you 
might say it.” 

“How can I say it?” 

“Why not?” 

“After everything that has happened.” 

“What has happened? Only that I was a 
fool. I’m willing to admit it. I know what 
you are thinking of me, that I failed you when 
you needed me . . . and that I am trying to 
crawl back. But it isn’t true. Heaven knows 
I'd do anything to set myself straight with you, 
but my conscience is clear. I’ve loved you, 
and I tried to work things out so that we might 
be happy. If I made mistakes, I made them. 
And now all that I ask is that you’ll give me 
a chance to serve you. I won’t hurry you, 
dearest. I simply want you to let me prove 
myself. To be your friend. To help you over 
the hard places.” 

She had listened with her face turned away 
from him, “How can we be—friends?”’ 

He put a finger under her chin in the old 
familiar gesture and made her look at him, 

“Why not, Joan?” 

Her voice was cold and self-controlled. “Do 
you know what Browning says of friendship 
after love?” 

“Why should I care what Brow ning says?” 
roughly. “It is what you say, Joan.” 
‘Bluest outbreak—blankest heaven; lovers— 
friends!” 


Heard noth- 
Yet through the 
came the echo of 


“ 


I didn’t know 


SHE had drawn away from him. But he 
would not let her go. He dropped a hand 
on her shoulder and held her. 
“Do you mean that you don’t care?” 

She tried to meet his eyes, and could not; 
tried to say boldly, “It’s all over...” but 
she knew it was not all over. She was fighting 

with all the strength that was in her, not to 
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let him know the spell his presence wove about 
her. And then it came... the thing she 
dread 

“My sw ” 

Sar he ry lifted her in his strong arms. 
“Mine—?” The old question! The old 
enchantment . 

Far back in the hall the telephone rang, with 
Jason’s controlled voice answering presently: 
“Miss Dudley? Just a mome nt, please.” 

“Drew... it’sforme... 

He released her, and she went into the 
hall. 

“I’m here, Jason.” 

Drew, listening, heard her say: 

“Yes . where are you?” A long 
silence while some one spoke at the other 
end “Yes ... great changes.” And 
then, after a time, “I--I am glad you said 
it . 

He heard the faint click of the receiver as she 
hung it up. Ina moment she would fly back to 
him. He would not keep her long. He knew 
now what he had wanted to know—that he 
could still play upon her emotions, and that 
she cared. - 

It was not Joan, however, who appeared 
presently between the velvet curtains, but 
Jason. 

“Miss Joan told me to say she had gone up- 
stairs. She will see you in the morning.” 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


CONSPIRATORS 


OAN, running swiftly and silently up the 

stairs, had a wild sense of escape. If Giles 
Armiger had not been moved in some miracu- 
lous way to telephone her at that moment, she 
might have promised Drew—anything. 

And she had not wanted to promise. She 
had been like a bird wooed by the fowler’s 
pipe, “My sweet, my sweet.” Safe in her 
room, she shut her door and stood with her 
hand on her heart. Giles Armiger had saved 
her! She had found it incredible when she had 
heard his voice. He had spoken to her from 
his island across all the miles of storm. He had 
read of Adelaide’s death in the paper and that 
Joan was at her bedside. He had expressed his 
sympathy, and then, simply and naturally, 
he had asked her to look up a little verse which 
he had found for her. Such things helped some- 
times. And would she believe that he was 
always her friend? 

There had been no more than that. Yet, as 
she had listened, something of her old faith in 
him revived—there returned to her the sense of 
peace which his presence had always brought. 
For a moment she forgot the things which 
separated them in the days since she had sought 
his advice in the dim bookshop. And when the 
brief conversation was over, she gave Jason the 
message and fled from Drew. 

When she reached her room, she found her- 
self trembling. Where was Drew? What was 
he thinking? Had he come upstairs? She 
listened at the door until she heard the muffled 
sound of his footsteps on the thick carpet. 
After that she undressed, and putting on a 
padded dressing-gown, curled up in the 
window-seat. She searched in her shabby old 
Bible for the verse Giles had chosen for her . . . 
“For in the time of trouble he shall hide me. 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me . 
he shall set me upon a rock . 

And as she read, it seemed to her that Giles 
spoke—as if she had come through him to 
some island of serenity in the midst of the 
storms which shook her. 

With the little book on her lap she looked 
out of the window. The snow was still falling 
heavily. She thought of Adelaide asleep under 
that white blanket. Yet only the frail old body 
lay beneath that pall; somewhere Adelaide's 
thwarted soul was finding rest and fulfilment. 

Adelaide had lived and loved, and now it 
was all over, Some day it would be all over 
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for herself and Giles and Drew. As she crept 
into bed, Joan felt young, helpless, unequal to 
all that was before her. Yet she fell asleep com- 
forted by the words she had read—‘Jn the 
secret of his tabernacle he shall hide me.” 


vr Farley came in the morning, Joan 
sal 

“Farley, I am going to spend Christmas in 
Maine with Mrs. Sears. I won’t need you up 
there. Have you any relatives you can visit 
during the holidays, or would you rather stay 
here?” 

“T’ll stay, if you please, Miss Joan. Mrs. 
Delafield always let the servants that were in 
the house have a feast for themselves. I 
thought maybe you’d want to keep on with 
that.” 

“Of course. Shall I give Jason the orders?” 

“It will be best, if you don’t mind, miss. He 
was asking last night if you’d be here.” 

“TI shall be in Maine for a time. I 
sure about later plans. 
and I will go abroad. 
go with us.” 

“Jason was saying, if you’d take a house in 
London.” 

Joan shook her head. 
geous for me, Farley. 
bit on the Continent.’ 

Farley wished she dared ask if the Hallams 
would be asked to join the party. They had 
been included in Adelaide’s plans. 

“It wouldn’t be the thing for Miss Joan to 
help pay their way like Mrs. Delafield,” Farley 
speculated shrewdly, “‘but there’s no telling 
what they’ll get out of her.”’ 

What they would get out of her was one of 
the things about which Nancy Hallam 
much exercised at the moment 

Drew had burst into her room the night be 
fore, raging. “Well, you’ve done it,” he had 
said. 

Nancy, reading in bed, with a rose-colored 
light on the headboard making a flaming sun- 
set of her hair, had rebuked him: 

“Drew, don’t be so noisy. What will people 
a 

“T don’t care what they think.” 

“What happened?’ 

He told her and 
laughter. 

“She left you standing on the hearth-rug.” 

“Ves,’”’ 

“And sent a message by Jason?” 

“Ves, Nancy, don’t be a—fool.” 

“T can’t help it. You've always been such 
a conqueror.” 

“T’ll be a conqueror yet,” grimly. 

Nancy lay looking at him. 

“How are you going about it?” 

“Try to keep her near me—we must n.anage 
that. I love her, and I’m going to have her, 
Nancy.” 

“She’s going up to Maine to eat Christmas 
dinner with that Sears person.” 

““How do you know?” 

“She told me.” 

He meditated on that for a moment. 
could get her to go away with us—”’ 

“We can’t afford it. Adelaide was going to 
foot most of the bills.” 

“We must manage somehow.” 

Nancy remarked: ‘We sound like conspira- 
tors. We’re a worldly pair, Drew.” 

“Why keep putting it that way?” 

“Because I am willing to face my sins, and 
you aren’t.” 


am not 
Perhaps Mrs. Sears 
And you will, of course, 


“Too grand and gor- 
if we go, we'll travel a 


was 


was maddened by her 


“Tf we 


| THE black satin gown with the writhing 
dragons Nancy found her way the next 
morning to Joan’s room. “Want me?” she 
asked from the threshold. 
“Yes. Had your breakfast?” 

“All I'd let myself eat. It’s not the easiest 
thing to preserve my elegant thinness. I sup 
pose you had hot chocolate and buttered toast 
I adore them, but they'd add a pound.” She 
sat down. “Beastly storm.” 
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“T rather like it.” 

“JT shall be glad to get away from the cold. 
Drew and I were planning with Adelaide for 
a winter on the other side. But now we’re not 
sure... Drew wants—Spain. He’s mad 
about it. Says it’s a magical country and not 
spoiled by tourists. You'd ‘adore it.” 

“Would I?” 

“Yes. Why don’t you join us? Think of it, 
Joan; you’d be away from all this.” She waved 
her hand toward the window where the snow 
thudded against the glass like the wings of 
frightened birds. “Have you any other plans?” 

Joan hesitated. “Not definite ones.” 

“My dear, will you take a bit of advice from 
a worldly-minded old maid?” 

Joan smiled at her. “Are you that, Nancy?” 

“Yes. You've gota chance now to make of 
life a corking adventure. So don’t sit back 
and let everything go by you. With your 
money, the right clothes, everything... ! 
Joan, there’s a new heaven and a new earth 
before you, if you want it.’ 

Joan caught fire from the flame of her en- 
thusiasm. “It sounds marvellous.” 

“Think it over, and remember this: that if 
you bury yourself now, you may never dig out.” 

Nancy let it go at that and went down 
presently to Drew. 

“I’ve given her something to think of.” 

Just before luncheon a box of violets came to 
Joan with a note from her lover: 

“Let me see you for a little moment before 
I leave. I shall ask nothing but that moment. 
Last night, when you fled from me, my world 
was dark.” 

When she went down later to the drawing- 
room, Joan found some of her departing guests 
assembled. Drew detached himself from the 
others and came toward her. 

“Can’t we run up to the library.” 

She shook her head. 

A quick light flamed in his eyes. 
you're afraid of me.” 

“Perhaps I’m afraid of—myself.” 

“Then why not?” 

“Because . . . I must wait. Think it all 
out reasonably when I’m away from you.” 

“Why be reasonable? Why not be—happy?” 

“Because to be happy I must be—reason- 
able.” 

He saw that further argument was useless. 

“How cold you are!” 

“Not that—and you know it.” 

She turned away from him and went toward 
the others. 

When, a little later, she said, “Good-bye,” 
Drew kissed her hand. “I shall write,” he 
said, “and some day I shall come.” 

She had no answer for him. She stood quiet 
and composed in her black dress, her face 
white as her pearls, and with no sign but that 
of the emotion which shook her. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
ON THE WINGS OF THE 


“Joan, 


STORM 


HE storm sweeping over Baltimore was 

raging also over Giles Armiger’s island. For 
twenty-four hours, with Scripps and Amélie 
and Jose and Margarida, he had been shut in. 
The sea was a black surging waste of waters. 
Jose, coming back from town on the first day 
of the storm, had reported a perilous voyage. 
He had brought supplies to last a month. 

“If we're shut i in,” Giles had said, ‘“‘we won’t 
have to worry. 

They had, indeed, made the best of it. 
Amélie, happy in having Giles at home, had 
been gay as a child. They had played bridge, 
popped corn, read aloud. Giles and Scripps 
had even built a snow-man for Amélie, and 
she helped them, looking like a snow-maid her- 
self, in her white wool coat and knitted cap. 

On the night that Giles had called Joan, 
Margarida had made the dinner a festive affair 
—spending much time on it and producing 
superlative effects in soup and roast and salad 
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—with a pudding for dessert. It was, in fact, 
a Christmas pudding, prematurely served since 
the occasion seemed to warrant it. 

After dinner Giles and Amélie danced to 
the music of the radio. Amélie was slim and 
glowing in her pomegranate frock. 

“T haven’t had such a good time since Paris,” 
she said, when she stopped. 

The two men looked at her, startled. It was 
the first time she had spoken of France, or of 
the things she had done there. Yet now it 
came as naturally from her lips as if that 
strange silence about it had never been. 

Giles, feeling his ground, tried to say care- 
lessly: “Those were great days. Do you re- 


A LITTLE 
GIRL'S SECRET 


By Stella Fisher Burgess 


[r ISN’T pilite, my Mother says, 
(So I s’pose it must be true) 

To ask a grown-up ’bout his age— 
But that’s just what they dol 

’Most every day one says to me, 
“My dear, how old are you?” 


[ve never asked my Mother’s age, 
She thinks that I don’t know; 
But I found out one day last year 
"N I’ve never told her—sol 
I’ve had this secret in my head 

Since a long time ago: 


My GINGHAM dresses have my age 
Right on the price-mark sign; 

Last year she bought a lovely gown 
(Much beautifler than mine) 

And on the neck it had ‘38”’— 
So now she’s thirty-ninel 


member the little restaurant where we tried to 
get you to eat snails?” 

“Don’t ask me to remember anything,” she 
said wearily, and put her hand to her forehead. 

So the light which had flickered for a moment 
went out. And when finally Amélie went up 
to bed, the two men did not speak of the thing 
which had happened. 

Scripps stood by the window and tried to 
pierce the gloom outside. “Such a storm and 
such a sea—do you hear it booming, Giles?” 
He turned away from the window and began 
to climb the stairs. “There was that old 
petition—‘God help the sailors on their ships’— 
one feels like saying it tonight.” 

When Scripps had gone, Giles opened the 
papers Jose had brought that afternoon. One 
of them was the little weekly Granitehead 
sheet. His eyes, glancing idly over its pages, 
were caught by a headline and held. It told 
of the death of Adelaide Delafield at her home 
in Baltimore. Her grand-niece, Joan Dudley, 
was by her bedside when it happened. Granite- 
head would remember that Mrs. Delafield and 
her niece had spent the summer at one of the 
big hotels. 

So the worldly old woman was gone. He 
wondered if she and Joan had been reconciled 
before that passing. He wondered, too, if 
Joan would have the money. If she was at 
last what everybody had thought her—the 
heiress of a rich woman. 

Oh, well, if she were, it would not spoil her. 
She would be the same Joan—sincere and 
sweet and simple in the midst of her wealth. 

(To be continued) 


His heart yearned over her. He longed to 
comfort her. She had not wanted his love, but 
was there not some way in which his friendship 
might meet her need? 

Leaning back in his chair, he listened to the 
storm. All the tumult of it was in his soul. 
Back of him was the tragedy of those years in 
France, ahead of him all the tragedy of a 
thwarted future. Yet one must not think of 
that. One must dwell, rather, on the deep 
significance of suffering. Gethsemane? And 
the world found a Saviour! Out of travail 
came strength, purification. It was old- 
fashioned to speak of such matters, but wise 
men knew them 

He rose impulsively and went to the tele- 


phone. He got long distance, gave the name 
and address. While he waited for the call, he 
looked at the clock. It was late—after 
eleven . . 

The bell rang sharply. He picked up the 
receiver. The operator’s voice, “Just a 
moment.” Then, thrillingly, another voice— 
Joan's. The blood pounded in his temples. 


“Joan, this is Giles Armiger 

After that, the all-too-quick interchange of 
words, and then the wide, still space of silence 
between them. 

As he hung up the receiver, a great wave of 
emotion engulfed him. He dropped into a 
chair in front of the fire and found himself 
breathing like a man who has run too fast. 

He sat there for a long time, thinking about 
her. Going back and back ...! You're not 
a dryad? ...It was a heavenly dance... 
And for a partner, Apollo! 

And then those later days in the shop when 
she had revealed to him her fear of disillusion- 
ment... that dark night in the pavilion... ! 

The fire was dying. The storm raged and 
roared. And suddenly in the midst of it the 
telephone rang. 

Giles sprang to it. 
else at this hour? 

But the voice at the other end was a man’s— 
William’s. 

“For God’s sake, Giles,” he was saying 
hoarsely, “help us out. The baby’s desperately 
ill, and the sea has covered the causeway. The 
doctor says he can’t drive over, and there’s no 
one to bring him in a boat. I’d go in a minute, 
but I can’t leave the light. And Dilly’s half 
crazy. I knew how it would be. I told her .. .” 

Giles stopped him. “Don’t dig up past his- 
tory. Tell me this: Is the doctor willing to go 
over in my boat if I’ll take him?” 

“Yes. But I don’ t believe you can make it. 
It’s an awful night.” 
“T can try.’ 

“Tt’s a new doctor, Giles. His name is 
Macdonald. The old man is in Florida. They 
have the same office. I don’t know a thing 
about him. But if we don’t have some one, 
the baby will die.” 

“Is it as bad as that?” 

si 

“Then I'll get Macdonald over,” 

“T hope you can make it.”’ 

“T shall. Tell Dilly to hold tight, and we'll 
be there.” 

He snapped the receiver on the hook and, 
going out through the kitchen, ascended the 
back stairs and woke Jose. The two men 
spoke softly together. Then Jose asserted: 

“It will take two. I will go with you.’ 

“No. There’s enough risk for one. I shall 
be all right, and don’t tell any one I’m pom 
You might go down to the kitchen and lie on 
the couch. Then you can hear the telephone. 
I’ll call up as soon as I get to the lighthouse.” 

Jose showed his perturbation. ‘(May the 
blessed Virgin guide you!” 

The two men, on their way to the boathouse, 
stumbled through drifts of snow. The wind 
beat and buffeted them. 

“Don’t worry,” Giles said, as he stepped 
into the boat, “‘and tell Margarida I shall want 
a whale of a breakfast.” 


Joan again? Joan? Who 
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